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7 OU saw him yourself ?” 
“* Ul-hund-ul-illa, praise be 


to God, your servant saw. I 
beg to represent that Chunder 


Dé and I both saw him. Monkeys 
began to swear as we rested by the 
Fakir’s tomb, and a peacock flew scream- 
ing across the nala. Then we ascended 
trees with haste, and he came. Washalla! 
this was a great and terrible beast, the 
grandfather of all tigers.” Thus spoke 
Ali, the village shikari, as he salaamed 
before the Major. 

Our camp lay by the Narbada, and 
we were a party of three fully equipped 
for tiger hunting. We had seven ele- 
phants—shikartuskers and pad animals. 
All our providings and personnel were 
such as in India nobody supposes 
he can do without. That evening our 
talk was naturally of tigers, and apropos 
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A TIGER 
Tha. 


DR. J. H. PORTER. 


*of their destructive powers, the Major 
~ ventured the opinion that ‘‘ A tiger could 


kill an elephant. For instance, he 
might bite through those vessels which 
a Hamran sword-hunter cuts.” There 
was a prophecy in his words that passed 
unheeded then. 

The season for tiger hunting begins 
in April and lasts until the monsoon. 
During this time it is intensely hot. 
Water-courses fail, springs go dry, 
pools evaporate. Then wild beasts of 
all kinds leave those remoter tracts to 
which they retire at other seasons, and 
gather about drinking places in foot- 
hills and jungly lowlands. 

In beating for a tiger the start is 
never made early in the day. This 
ereature, whose structure forms an un- 
equaled mechanism for offence, pos- 
sesses little endurance in the heat of the 
sun, supports thirst very badly, and 
soon breaks down from scorched feet if 
harried by day. Therefore, when its lair 
is found, sportsmen wait until the sun 
rises high before going out. Their 
hunt is almost certain to be among those 
ravines where the tiger always lies up, 
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and not usually until the last extremity 
will he break out into the burning plains. 

Still tigers are not organic machines 
made to act by instinct in an invariable 
manner. Some will assault at sight, 
others skulk and dodge through nalas 
for a long period before the beaters and 
will not attack until wounded. No 
human being who has not seen a tiger 
fight can conceive what their charge is 
like. 

Our beaters were sent off betimes to 
look for tracks, and, of course, ordered 
to keep within certain definite limits. 
Equally of course the injunctions were 
thrown away. For genuine, inborn, 
spontaneous contrariness, there is no 
variety of genus homo that can match a 
Hindu. 

By ten o’clock the country around 
our shady mango tope looked through 
the quivering air as if it were on fire. 
Then the elephants were brought up 
and we inspected them carefully. This 
was always done, lest before the day 
was over we should find on some of 
them sore backs, and an end put to their 
use for a time. <A wild elephant gets 
over the worst injuries, but with do- 
mesticated animals a chafe from its 
girth is a serious matter if not attended 
to at once. 

With pith helmets twined by folds of 
muslin and jackets padded down the 
back to intercept the sunbeams, we 
secured our rifles in their howdah racks 
and rolled out toward the distant hills 
across a sea of scorched jowaree grass. 
When we reached the jungle there was 
not a sign of life about; there never is 
in daylight and during hot weather. 
At this time every living thing there 
has to be forced to show itself. Imagine 
a high alp breaking down through a 
forest belt fringed with scrub; its front 
scarred by a great ravine swept by a 
torrent during the ‘‘rains.” Half way 
down, where more friable soil had been 
washed away, lay an island, and beyond 
it the main gulch broke up into many 
nalas that ran out and lost themselves 
upon the plain. Such was the scene of 
our exploits. 

We occupied those dry water-courses 
most likely to be traversed, blocked 
others with pad elephants, and closed 
the rest by natives placed in trees. 
The tiger we knew lay upon the chur 
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itself, and we perched our scouts 
around to signal his movements. When 
our beaters began their work,. signs 
ominous to the initiated were displayed 
by my tusker, Chakravati Raja. He 
stamped and trumpeted as soon as the 
howling din of the beaters commenced. 
His Highness had a little attack of the 
nerves that morning. Briefly, an ele- 
phant is never to be trusted; least of 
all, where his own safety is concerned. 
‘*Dere was too much ego in his cosmos,” 
as Hans Breitmann says—not he of the 
ballads, however. There isa probability 
that some elephants may be relied upon, 
nothing more. The great beast is as 
nervous as a hysterical girl. He may 
stand a tiger’s charge, or he may dash 
you to death getting out of its way. As 
for those traits set forth and printed in 
books, talk to the keepers of Teperah 
and Keddah-men of Mysore about his 
virtues or intelligence, and they will 
laugh in your face. 

Pea-fowl and florican whirled past 
as the line approached, an axis stag 
glanced across the nala, entellus mon- 
keys scuttled through the boughs, and a 
sounder of hog broke away to our left, 
but the game we sought was not to be 
seen. ‘‘Stripes,” the tiger, that is to 
say, carries in his head a complete topo- 


graphical chart of any locality he infests, © 


and you may safely swear that all the 
covered ways leading from that place 
are well known to him. 

Presently one of our lookouts made 
signs that a tiger was afoot, but if so he 
turned aside. Most probably the man 
in his excitement broke a small twig or 
detached some fragments of bark. 
While stealing away the tiger’s ear 
possesses the discriminating power of a 
lying up moose, who hears a ‘stick 
break under your foot even while an 
autumnal gale crashes the branches of 
a pine forest in the northern wilds. 
There is no surer way, after rifles, of 
stopping outlets than by placing 
trackers out of reach who occasionally 
snap a withered branch or softly strike 
pieces of wood together. A tiger will 
notice this in the midst of any turmoil 
that can be made, and if not ready to 
fight he knows that the path is occu- 
pied and turns off, if skillfully managed, 
in the direction you wish him to go. 
Our Stripes’ disinclination to show 
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himself did not last long. A shot from 
the Major’s heavy ordnance’ was 
answered by his savage voice, and 
almost immediately shrieks of terror 
and pain arose, mingled with the tiger’s 
well known short, hoarse roar. What 
had happened was only too plain. The 
wounded beast had charged our line of 
beaters. 

‘*Push on,” I shouted. The mahout 
drove his ankoos into the elephant’s 
head, and we burst through the under- 
brush bearing down everything before 
us. The Major was up first. A man 
lay against the trunk of a tree, appar- 
ently dead, but fortunately he was only 
stunned. 

As I approached a tracker staggered 
out of some karinda bushes and fell 
down ina faint. Another near 
by was bitten through the lung 
and his body twitched in death 
spasms. These men were not 
taken by surprise. They 
all knew what to expect 
atany moment. But their 
Hindu heedlessness had 
been intensified 
by fatalism into 
infatuation. ‘‘If 
it is to be to-day, 
it cannot be here- 
‘after; if here- 
after it cannot 
be to-day.” 
That is the prin- 
ciple they act. 
upon. 

When the 
wounded and 
scared natives 
had been cared 
for we moved 
on; but there was no need for any more 
beating. We could trace him by the 
blood track. The tiger’s prudence came 
to an end with his injury. It was only 
necessary now to follow him. Few 
persons, seeing the elephants’ stately 
pace and majestic appearance as they 
advanced in line up the valley, would 
have supposed that, so far as two of 
them were concerned, it was nearly as 
dangerous to be in their howdahs as it 
would have been to have gone on foot. 
We had not got half a mile before my 
elephant stopped and stretched out his 
trunk toward a clump of jungle oppo- 
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site us, while another of the animals 
wheeled and, but for his driver’s exer- 
tions, would have fled. 

‘Neither of your elephants will 
stand, gentlemen,” said the Major. 
‘*And—look out! Here he comes!” 

He was coming, indeed; coming as 
only an infuriated tiger can come, with 
tail’ on end, dilated form and blazing 
eyes. Chakravati. Raja bolted, but 
Gordon’s brute got off first. The 
panic-stricken elephant fled screaming 
down the ravine. 
A vine swept 
away his ma- 


















hout, but for- 
tunately 
broke against 
the howdah; 
the elephant 
never stopped 
till he got to 
camp. 

By dint of execra- 
tions and the ankoos 
my tusker was 
brought up after a 


(p. 6.) 


time and turned back; but I had enough 


of the ‘‘ Raja” during that skurry. He 
nearly finished me more than once 
against the trees. The tiger, hard hit 
by the Major on this attack, retreated 
into a hollow overgrown with grass and 
bushes. It was evident that most of 
the sport would fall to the Major’s share, 
and all I could do was to climb into a 
small tree growing out of an isolated 
rock near by—a bad position, and one not 
to be occupied except in case of neces- 
sity. Bisgaum, ridden by the Major, 
behaved beautifully. Hismahout heaped 
encomiums upon him. ‘* Zouda, touba! 
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Shame! shame! upon those unsainted 
ones! You, Bisgaum, are my father 
and my mother and all the rest of my 
relations. Shall it be said that you, 
oh valiant in heart, fled from this son 
of the devil? Astagh-fur-ulla! God 
forbid!” 

At the word of command Bisgaum 
moved forward, but the ground was 
very unfavorable, and I called to the 
Major that it would be better to fire the 
grass beyond, and that if he advanced 
farther it might easily be impossible 
for me to aid him by a shot. He 
did proceed a short distance, however. 
Then a man slipped down from his perch 
and the cover was soon ablaze. The 
light of battle shone in the Major’s eyes 
as he halted poising his double rifle. 
But he had got too close, and the crack- 
ling of flames scarcely commenced 
before the tiger burst out and in an in- 
stant was on his elephant’s head. Bis- 
gaum tossed like a ship at sea in the 
effort to throw the desperate beast off, 
and the Major, holding on with one 
hand, used the rifle pistol-wise and over- 
shot. The explosion and flash, however, 
made the tiger lose his hold. Ramping 
round, he caught hold of the ele- 
phant’s hind leg, bitingdeeply. Bisgaum 
screamed with pain, and his huge form 
sank backwards, so that the tiger had to 
let go or be crushed. 

Leaping aside he again flew at the 
elephant’s head, and so rapid were his 
movements and his position such, that 
the Major could not shoot, while I was, 
of course, unable todo so. This time 
his fangs were fixed in the trunk, and 
he literally pulled the elephant down. 

Now was the time to see the necessity 
for that careful inspection of one’s gear, 
already mentioned. Suppose the girths 


had burst with the convulsive move- 
ments of the wounded animal, nothing 
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could have saved his rider’s life; he 
would have been torn to pieces without 
any possibility of succor. Everything 
held firm, however, though the strain 
must have been great, and as Bisgaum 
pitched forward, the Major, with ad- 
mirable coolness, braced his knee against 
the howdah’s cross-bar, and firing down- 
ward shot the tiger—dead. 

‘* Stripes ” was a magnificent creature 
and had made a grand fight. Never- 
theless, the natives gathered around to 
revile him and cut off his whiskers. 
They always do this, and if a sportsman 
wants to have a perfect head he must 
watch his attendants closely. 

A pad elephant was called up to carry 
the game to camp, and then another, for 
the first had a fit of hysterics as soon as 
it was brought alongside. This often 
happens. A jungle crow or monkey 
knows when a tiger is dead, and is satis- 
fied that it cannot do any further harm; 
but an elephant frequently does not 
know a dead tiger ; he is too bewildered 
with constitutional nervousness to know. 

We were soon ready to start, though 
the hero of the day, Bisgaum, had to be 
left behind. Everything possible was 
done for him. He limped into the 
camp, his wounds were dressed and a 
guard was set. Teeth and talons had 
torn his head and shoulders very badly, 
but that was not the worst. Bright 
arterial blood spurted from his leg at 
every pulse, and although this hem- 
orrhage grew less under pressure and 
wetted bandages, it did not entirely 
cease. He was suffering severely, too, 
from shock; his eyes were dim, and he 
shook in every limb. Before noon the 
next day the mahout came, casting dust 
upon his head, to tell us that Bisgaum 
had died. This was one of those rare 
instances in which an elephant was 
actually killed by a tiger. 
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T the head of that lovely island- 
dotted inland sea of Japan, 
which rivals our own beautiful 
Puget Sound, stands the pict- 

uresque village of Arima. No more 
attractive spot to the tourist offers in 
the land of the chrysanthemum than 
this mountain town, famous the world 
over as the home of basket makers. 

Arima is so difficult of access that the 
ordinary traveler seldom turns his face 
thither, but he who does venture there 
finds himself amply repaid for his trouble. 

The path to it is rough, narrow and 
precipitous, and really fit only for foot 
passengers; still one may be pulled up 
in a jinricksha or carried up in a kago, 
but whichever mode of locomotion he 
selects he will be sure to regret it, and 
wish he had tried the other. We chose 
the kago. 

In early days the kago was a shallow 
basket with a high back, slung from a 
pole carried on the shoulders of two 
men and in it the natives doubled their 
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knees and sat on their feet with great 
dignity and apparent comfort. They 
were born of ancestors who have been 
sitting on their heels for more than two 
thousand years, and could readily as- 
sume the necessary position, but the 
greater size of the foreigner, his stiff 
joints and high head, prevented him 
from taking kindly to this mode of loco- 
motion, so longer baskets have been 
provided, in which the foreign traveler 
is comparatively more comfortable. 
There are a few arm chairs on poles in 
which one may ride ‘‘like an idol in 
a procession,” but the motion! Let us 
forget even the memory of it! 

With the long kagos, three coolies are 
always used, and sometimes four. A 
short pole is put across, underneath the 
long one, and one end rests on the op- 
posite shoulder of each coolie. This 
heavy beam on the bare flesh bruised 
and blackened it until it made our hearts 
ache to see it, but they seemed not to 
mind and ran along singing and calling 
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to one another gayly. Each coolie car- 
ries a long staff in his right hand, and 
stops every few yards to rest the pole 
on it, and change shoulders ; when one 
changes they all change. The head 
man keeps a sharp lookout for stones 
and bad places in the road, and gives 
notice to those behind him by a sharp 
‘*hi, hi,” which is passed back from 
coolie to coolie. 

On the way up we met returning visi- 
tors, who gave us rather dolorous ac- 
counts of their trip and of the difficulty 
they had in making the ‘natives under- 
stand what they wished, but this did 
not in the least dampen our ardor or 
deter us from making the excursion, 
for the day was a glorious one, and 
it was a pleasure to be out under the 
blue sky and in the sunshine among the 
grand old hills. 

Occasionally we met a farm laborer 
tending a primitive ox cart, on the way 
into the city. The Japanese do not 
mind carrying heavy burdens them- 
selves but they never overload their 
horses or oxen, and these merciful 
drivers had shouldered at least half the 
load, hanging one portion in front and 
the other behind on a bamboo pole. 

The horns of the oxen were fantas- 
tically decorated with strips of red cloth 
and their feet were shod with straw 
sandals, which all horses in Japan 
wear. 

Tiny tea houses, so picturesque that 
one wonders if they are not really toy 
play houses of some giant people, are 
found at convenient distances along the 
way, and Japanese girls, who looked as 
if they had just stepped off a fan, 
brought us the ‘‘honorable tea,” a clear, 
straw-colored beverage, that not only 
cheers, but would certainly inebriate if 
one took enough of it. The coolies 
poured their tea over a bowl of rice, 
and with one or two dexterous move- 
ments of the chop-sticks gulped it down; 
then, with a whiff at their diminutive 
pipes, away they went with regular step 
and the monotonous chant of ‘‘/to sha/ 
Ito sha!” 

The scenery was most impressive. 
Our path ran along high hills covered 
with clumps of wild azalias in bloom, 
mingled with myriads of tiny white 
roses—‘ the summer’s drifted snow.” 
Over a rustic bridge that clings to the 








mountain side, through paddy fields of 
rice, lying terrace upon terrace, beside 
groves of feathery bamboo, and—Arima 
is in sight. The coolies start at a live- 
lier pace and bring us up to the door of 
the yadoya and deposit us with a sudden 
jerk that threatens to shake out what 
little breath the kago has left in our 
bodies. 

The town is prettily situated in adcep 
gorge, through which a clear, cool stream 
rushes, tumbles and leaps into a water- 
fall at the upper part of the village. 
The streets are narrow and winding, 
with series of short stone steps here and 
there to ease the wayfarer’s travel. The 
houses are small and built almost one 
upon another. So close are the heavy, 
projecting roofs that conversation is eas- 
ily carried on from balcony to balcony. 

Arima is much resorted to during the 
heat of summer on account of the cool 
mountain air and the hot springs, the 
waters of which have for centuries been 
a panacea for the aches and pains of 
rheumatism and the various forms of 
skin disease so prevalent among the 

apanese. 

Until lately the Arima wares could 
be bought for a song, but Japan has 
been demoralized by the incursions of 
so many foreigners, that prices now 
range from the real value of the article up 
to about ten times its worth, according to 
the number of visitors. If the tourist 
understands this he may get goods at his 
own price, by seeming indifferent and 
pretending he will go away without 
purchasing; this a Japanese salesman 
will never allow. 

They have no conception of the west- 
ern idea of modesty, and go freely 
about in their ‘‘nude simplicity.” A 
lady who objected to so much nude in 
nature, ordered her head boy to tell the 
coolies to wear more clothing hereafter. 
The following morning they all ap- 
peared wearing bath towels across their 
shoulders, nothing more. It is impos- 
sible to make such naive and simple 
people understand the artificial mean- 
ing of the word modesty. 

Their lives run in very natural 
grooves; their wants are few; their 
aspirations and desires not very ex- 
alted; consequently they are contented 
and happy. They gathered about us 
in crowds, but they were polite and 
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quiet, and their curiosity mild and in- 
offensive. 

It is so damp in Arima that fungi 
sprout luxuriantly, and the moss lies 
thick on the roofs. Where thatch 
usurps the place of tile, the purple iris 
may be seen in full bloom upon the 
house-tops. Apropos of this, an old 
legend tells us that from the root of 
the iris is made a powder which the 
Japanese ladies use for whitening their 


ONE OF THE 


faces. Centuries ago, one of the Mikados 
issued a decree that the iris should be 
banished from the earth, as the use of 
powder made the women vain. 

How to obey the Mikado, which is 
their duty, and to have their face 
powder at the same time was a ques- 
tion it took some time to solve, but it 
was done by planting the iris in beds 
built on the ridge poles of their thatched 
cottages. Whether this was the origin 
of the elevated iris beds the tourist 
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cares not to inquire, but certain it is, 
there is no prettier sight in the early 
spring than these hanging gardens 
wherein grow the stately flower. 

The hills in and out of the vil- 
lage are melodious with the clang of 
bells from Buddhist or Shinto Temple. 
Wayside shrines, where one may stop to 
say a prayer or bless one’s self, are 
frequent and add variety and pictur- 
esqueness to the scene. Praying and 
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CRAFTSMEN. 


pkasuring go hand in hand with these 
people. When they want a holiday 
they start in large or small companies 
to make a round of pilgrimages to their 
favorite temples, not in sackcloth and 
ashes, but with as little clothing as the 
law allows, and with drum and gamisen 
to while away the hours. 

The Yadoya, or inn, which sheltered us 
for the night, is presided over by an 
intelligent Japanese who understands 
European cookery. For this blessing, 
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and European beds, chairs and table, 
we were very thankful. We slept the 
sound sleep of fatigue and were awak- 
ened betimes in the morning by a deaf- 
ening chatter under our balcony. It 
proved to be the police who had come 
to see our passports. 

It was a curious picture; the quaint 
old Japanese inn for a background, 
with a half a dozen American men and 
women, sitting with the natives flat 
upon the floor of the verandah, looking 
more at them than at their wares, it 
must be confessed. They in turn were 
more interested in our clothes, rings, 
parasols and hats, than they were in 
selling goods. In fact one must estab- 
lish an entirely new method of buying 
goods in Japan. 

We spent a greater portion of the day 
in looking at goods and wandering 


about the town, exploring old works 
and corners, watching men, women and 
children plunging and splashing to- 
gether in the public bath. Late in the 
afternoon we began the descent of the 
mountain with a glorious sunset in the 
western sky and the head of the inland 
sea in full view. All the way we fol- 
lowed water-courses, with picturesque 
old rice mills and clusters of heavily 
thatched cottages along the banks. 
The shades of evening were gathering 
fast (for there is no twilight in these 
semi-tropical countries), when we rode 
through the park in the heart of the 
Foreign Concession in Kobe, shaded by 
ancient camphor trees and out-spread- 
ing palms, to the door of our hotel, 
feeling that we had placed upon mem- 
ory’s walls a beautiful picture of the 
home of the basket-workers of Japan. 
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BY CORNELIA KANE RATHBONE, 


ISS HARRIMAN 
lowered her par- 
asol and stood ex- 
pectant. 

**58” called the 

young woman at 

the rolling chair 
stand. 

Miss Harriman 
seated herself, 
without a glance 
at the gray uni- 
formed figure 

that went with the chair at seventy-five 
centsan hour. She made a point of al- 
ways scrutinizing the cab horses she 
hired, but that was because a carelessly 
selected horse might run away, or go 
lame, or die in harness; with a man it 
was different. 

A moment more and Miss Harriman 
was one of the multitude that streamed 
to and fro in the sunshine, through the 
broad avenues of the White City. 

It was a motley crowd. A boy in 
scarlet, crying official guides in a shrill 
nasal treble, offered her his ware in pass- 
ing ; a Turk jostled and stared ; a Jap- 
anese, commonplace and insignificant 
in his stiff European attire, made way 
for her, with the gentle courtesy that he 
had not put off with his silken garments. 
Women were there with sleepy babies 
in their tired arms; couples arm in arm, 
or hand in hand, out on a holiday in 





fairyland; girls with note books, bent on 
improvement; girls without them bent 
on amusement; country folk, open 
mouthed; foreigners, open eyed; faces 
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old and young, earnest, laughing, stolid, 
eager. 

‘‘Go slower;” commanded Miss Har- 
riman, ‘‘I want to see the people; they 
are the most amusing thing here.” 

‘There are wonderful things in the 
buildings that might amuse you,” haz- 
arded Number 58. 

‘*T suppose so,” said Miss Harriman 
coldly. She hoped that the man would 
not prove presuming. She was struck 
with his voice, however; hisaccent, too, 
was not unrefined. Then her attention 
drifted back to the crowd. 

‘‘T’m thankful I wasn’t beguiled into 
wearing blue serge,” she mused. ‘‘I 
should have felt like a uniformed 
orphan or the three hundredth part of 
an educational institution.” 

The man behind her, meanwhile, 
though with very rudimentary ideas on 
the subject of serge and white duck, 
was thinking that never had he seen 
anything so dainty, and delicate, and 
exquisite. 

‘‘Women with straight, straggling 
locks ought all to have been born in the 
eighteenth century, and worn wigs,” 
decided Miss Harriman continuing her 
meditations. 

At that moment, by some subtle 
rapprochement of mind to mind, the 
man behind her, with his eyes fixed on 
the waves of ruddy bronze beneath the 
brim of Miss Harriman’s white sailor 
hat, was feeling vaguely sorry for the 
other women—the tired, dishevelled, 
uncurled sisterhood—for, all the world 
in fact, except for himself and her. 
The minutes went so quickly that they 
seemed to go by electricity, like most 
things in these last years of our 
century’s mad rush toward its death. 
He would have stopped time’s dynamo 
if he could. He wanted to carry this 
beautiful creature on forever. 

Beauty, abstract or concrete, exer- 
cised a powerful influence over John 
Bowman. Unconsciously to him it had 
been a magnet in his life and drawn 
him upward. Like a blade of grass 


’ 


growing beneath a stone, and forcing 
its way, pale and starved, up toward 
the sun, his dull, cramped boyhood had 
reached up blindly after it. Later, 
with the strength and rebellion of 
youth, he had rolled away the stone. 
Now he stood free and untrammeled: 
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free to rise high as his will and wishes 
bade him: free to stretch his arms out 
after the good things that he coveted. 

Meantime the hours were passing and 
Miss Harriman was growing bored. 
The exhibits were very nice, she al- 
lowed, but she had seen things like them 
all before. The variety of artistically 
grouped tombstones amused her most, 
but it was tiresome being amused all 
alone. Solitary sightseeing might be 
all very well for men, but for women, 
unless deaf mutes, it was a mistake. 
She solaced herself a little by buying 
some blue enamel spoons in the Russian 
exhibit, and an exquisitely painted icon, 
with a world of mystery and sorrow in 
the divine, uplifted eyes. 

She had left her chair in the broad 
aisle while she made her purchases, 
and when she returned several were 
standing together there. She hesitated 
a minute, and blamed herself for not 
noticing the man she had hired. 

‘*Is this my chair ?” she asked, touch- 
ing one at random, ‘‘Are you 58?” 

“Yes,” said John Bowman, lifting his 
cap slightly. 

Miss Harriman raised her eyes and 
scrutinized his face carefully for future 
guidance. Suddenly she dropped them, 
flushing a little. There was certainly 
a difference between a man and a cab 
horse. 

‘*Isn’t it wonderful!” said a slight, 
pale girl at her side, appealing to her 
timidly. 

Miss Harriman looked at her vaguely. 
She was thinking about John Bow- 
man. Hestruck her as an incongruity, 
and in a world made up for the most 
part of round pegs in round holes 
an occasional incongruity is interest- 
ing. 

“Oh, the things!” she said, ‘‘ Yes, 
they are very fine.” She smiled indul- 
gently at the girl’s enthusiasm. She 
had missed the wonder herself ; it was 
more subtle than spoons or icons, but 
the little type-writer had perceived it 
dimly. Miss Harriman, however, had 
the spoons. 

The girl, encouraged by the smile, 
followed her out through the great 
arched doorway into the Court of 
Honor. As the beauty of it burst upon 
her she drew in her breath quickly. 
Even Miss Harriman, used as she 
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was to beauty, felt a thrill of admira- 
tion and surprise. 

“It is really charming!” she said 
warmly. ‘‘French’s figures, and those 
bulls of Proctor’s are superb.” 

The shabby figure beside her stood 
speechless. To her wondering eyes it 
was fairyland materialized. The shin- 
ing palaces, the Corinthian columns, 
the statues and fountains, the arching 
bridges, the steps against which the 
blue lagoon water lapped softly, all 
were of marble to her, as pure and 
white as ever came from Carrara 
mines. 

Miss Harriman knew that it was all 
plaster and that the statues were 
stuffed with excelsior. 

‘«They say that the dome of the Ad- 
ministration Building there is only ten 
feet smaller than the dome of St. 
Peter’s,” she said. 

The girl smiled back at her uncer- 
tainly; she knew nothing at all about 
St. Peter’s. 

‘‘T never thought there could be any 
thing half so beautiful and wonderful 
in all the world—did you?” she said. 

Miss Harriman felt less critical as she 
passed on, leaving the little shabby 
figure still agaze. 

Solitude was very wearisome. Miss 
Harriman searched the crowd vainly 
for a familiar face; she wanted to 
exchange impressions, and to send some 
one to look at the tombstones. She 
began to think a little of going back to 
the hotel, where her companion, Miss 
North, was imprisoned with a sprained 
ankle. Then she gave up the idea, 
shrugged her shoulders slightly, and 
looked over them at John Bowman. 

‘‘How did you come to take this 
position, and how do you like it?” she 
said, abruptly. 

John Bowman stepped to the side of 
the chair, pushing it on with one arm. 

“‘T took it to pay the dues for my 
last year at the Law School, for which 
I had to run in debt,” he answered 
obediently. ‘‘ As to liking it, it’s better 
than some work I’ve done.” 

‘*Such as —?” 

‘Oh, a good many things,” he said, 
suddenly reticent. ‘‘My friend Con- 
ners put the idea into my head first,” 
he added. 

‘*Not Hugh Conners?” 
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“Yes,” 


Miss Harriman laughed. ‘‘ How 
funny!” she said. She was sorry as 
soon as the words were spoken, she was 
not usually so gauche, The situation puz- 
zled and interested her, Hugh Conners’ 
friendship, she knew, stamped a man, 
asa hallmark stamps silver. She glanced 
up at him covertly and saw that he 
had flushed at her exclamation. He was 
looking fixedly ahead, and she could 
study his face. Whatever he might 
lack in wealth, nature had dowered him 
lavishly. He was a splendid specimen 
of America’s finest type—straight, tall, 
and sinewy as one of her forest pines, 
full of verve and nervous force, broad 
browed and finely featured; his strong 
virile face lighted by the flash of humor 
in his eyes and softened by the sweet- 
ness of his firm, clean shaven lips. 

Miss Harriman felt suddenly aroused 
and interested; she wanted to know the 
how, why, and whence of this product 
of our peculiar civilization. 

‘*In the old world cads masquerade 
as gentlemen; here, seemingly, we re- 
verse the operation,” she thought. 

It was easy for her, skilled woman of 
the world as she was, to gratify her 
curiosity. Before he knew it, John 
Bowman was telling his story. 

‘*T’m from a little town in IIlinois,” 
he said; ‘‘a place you never heard of— 
one of those places that grow up along 
a railroad, one wonders what for. It 
was ugly and flat and dead. I was dis- 
contented and wanted to get away, but 
my people wouldn’t hear of it. I went 
to school and did chores and played 
round the railroad tracks. Father’s 
ambition was to make me a clerk in the 
grocery store. Mother wanted to make 
me a minister because I was quick at 
my lessons, and she thought it was a 
rise. A teacher came to the school one 
year, a Miss Mackay. She was very 
good to me; lent me books and told me 
much about the world without. After 
that I disliked Smithville more than 
ever. Miss Mackay was different from 
any one I had ever seen, and I used to 
try to be like her. I realize now that 
she was a lady. I recognized the differ- 
ence plainly enough then, but I didn’t 
understand it. Of course I fell in love 
with her. I was fifteen and she twenty- 
five and pretty, and my ideal of all that 
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was beautiful and refined in life. It was 
the best thing could have happened to 
me. It roused my ambition. One day I 
wrote her a wild note, vowing to make 
myself worthy of her, to bring back 
name and fame and lay them at her 
feet; and then I ranaway. Ican fancy 
now how amused she must have been.” 

‘*T don’t believe she was,” said Miss 
Harriman. 
‘*Perhaps she 
smileda little; 
but if she 
knew the 
world at all, 
of course she 
saw the pa- 
thos as well as 
the absurd- 
ity.” 

‘**And I real- 
ly thought she 
would wait for 
me. Boys are 
such hopeful, 
ignorant, en- 
thusiastic 
creatures.” 

‘*Aren’t you 
a good deal of 
a boy yet?” 
said Miss Har- 
riman. 

John Bow- 
man laughed. 
‘‘Yes, Iam,” 
he said. ‘‘I’m 
as sure of that name and fame now 
as I was then. The goal is further 
off than I thought eleven years ago, 
that’s all; but I shall win them yet!” 
He stretched out his lean, brown hand 
as he spoke, as if he already felt them 
in his nervous grasp. 

Miss Harriman smiled, but not in- 
credulously. The man impressed her 
powerfully. He seemed to her all in- 
stinct with potentiality. 

‘“*Are you sorry she didn’t wait for 
you?” she asked. 

‘*No,” he said; ‘‘ not now.’ 

He had supposed until that moment 
that he was sorry. His own words 
and the sudden realization of why he no 
longer cared, startled him. An hour 
had blotted out the regret of years. 

‘*You have probably been in love a 
dozen times since,” said Miss Harriman, 
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carelessly. As regards the constancy of 
men, she called herself an agnostic. 
‘‘ There may be such a thing,” she said. 

‘“‘T have never thought about any 
other woman from that day till—this,” 
he answered her. ‘‘I haven’t had time.” 

The slight hesitation, of which John 
Bowman himself was hardly conscious, 
together with the evident admiration in 
his eyes,amus- 
ed Miss Har- 
riman. She 
wondered idly 
whether this 
man was fall- 
ing in love 
with her too. 
She was well 
used to men’s 
doing it at first 
sight often— 
before they 
saw her, some- 
times, she was 
wont to say 
cynically. But 
this man did 
not know how 
rich she was. 
The situation 
\\\\ would be new 

\\\ and piquant 
and delicious- 
ly absurd. She 
laughed as she 
thought of it. 
Its very un- 
conventionality appealed to her; she 
was so weary of conventions. 

‘*Go on and tell me what you did after 
you ran away,” she said. 

‘*Well, I worked my way East,” he 
resumed. ‘‘Miss Mackay came from 
the East; consequently I looked upon 
it as the source of all light.” 

‘*T thought you were a New England 
man at first,” said Miss Harriman. 
‘* You speak like one.” 

‘*T think I am quick to notice and 
catch little tricks and mannerisms,” he 
said. ‘‘I found that out when I first 
went to Harvard and found myself dif- 
ferent, somehow, from the other men. 
They were most of them gentlemen—I 
mean gentlemen born.” 

‘“‘And you,” said Miss Harriman 
pleasantly, ‘‘are a gentleman made. It 
is much the same thing in the end,” 




















‘The same ? One would hardly think 
so, or else the end is not yet.” 

He stretched out his arm and eyed 
his gray uniform quizzically. 

‘*Oh, women have an instinct like a 
divining-rod, you know. They can de- 
tect gold even when it is hidden under 
a numbered uniform. If the richest 
lodes didn’t lie below the surface, what 
would be the good of the divining-rod?” 

‘* But buried treasure, unfortunately, 
is not accepted on change, in your 
world.” 

‘‘No; but once unearth it, and it is 
current the world over, which is more 
than some of our social coin is. Society 


is bimetallist, and the baser coin pre- 
dominates—we need more gold.” 
Miss Harriman’s manner was losing 
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vowed I’d climb to the top, and I 
scrambled up somehow ; when it was 
a question of books or bread and but- 
ter, I went hungry. I grudged the 
time it took, though; other men have a 
tremendous start. I’m afraid I have 
been boring you awfully,” he added, 
boyishly; ‘‘I think there must be some- 
thing about you that leads a man on to 
be egotistical.” 

‘‘] was interested, that was all,” re- 
plied Miss Harriman. 

‘‘T wanted you to understand,” said 
John, slowly. 
* * * * * * 

That evening John Bowman spoke to 
the tired little woman at the ledger. 

‘Do you want to doa friendly act?” 
he asked. 





‘*AN OLD COUPLE FROM THE COUNTRY CAME BY AND SAT BESIDE HER.” (/. 79.) 


the little touch of condescension which 
had characterized it in the beginning. 

John Bowman laughed. 

**T shall come into circulation some 
day,” he said. Then he went suddenly 
back to his story. 

‘It took me nine years to get to 
college. It was uphill work, but I 





She looked up at him kindly and nod- 
ded. 

‘*Did you notice the lady who had 
my chair to-day?” 

‘*The pretty one in white duck ?” 

‘*Yes; I want her to take it again to- 
morrow; will you manage it for me?” 
**T’ll try,” she said. 
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Consequently, day after day, Number 
58 stepped forward in answer to Miss 
Harriman’s application at the chair 
stand. 

This beautiful, unapproachable wo- 
man, whose thoughts were not his 
thoughts, or ways his ways, was rapidly 
becoming the one woman in the world 
to him. For the first time in his life he 
doubted his ability to win what he de- 
sired. His strength seemed turned to 
weakness, his consciousness of power 
into humility. He had scaled many a 
steep hilltop boldly; but to win this 
woman was to scale the very skies. 

Miss Harriman, had she stopped to 
analyze it, would have found her own 
state of mind more complex. She was 
like a runaway child gathering forbid- 
den roses with hasty hands that crushed 
the flowers; half ashamed of its naughti- 
ness, and half fascinated by it, a little 
excited and frightened at having wan- 
dered so far out of bounds, but teeling 
quite able to take care of itself and to run 
home as soon as danger threatened; not 
realizing how far it had strayed, nor re- 
membering that roses have thorns. 

Miss Harriman knew that she had 
over-stepped the bounds of convention- 
ality, and the novel sense of freedom 
and emancipation exhilarated her. John 
Bowman’s unspoken homage, though 
she was half ashamed of her tacit ac- 
ceptance of it, and of her pleasure in it, 
still pleased her. Of any wrong done 
to him she never thought. She had 
grown to accept the fact that it was the 
way of men to love her. Love, she 
thought, did not go very deep. At 
twenty-five she was tired of pretty 
phrases, and the lovers whom she had 
never loved because she doubted them: 
the hand they sought was so very full 
of gold. Miss Harriman was very 
worldly. wise, as, she told herself, it 
behooved an heiress to be. She was a 
little vain, in fact, of the cynicism which 
she thought she deplored, and which 
was, after all, not very deep-seated. 
As to danger to herself, the idea would 
have amused her hugely. She was 
safe-guarded by the very condition of 
things which made the situation unique 
and diverting—the difference in their 
social position. Consider him in a 
sense a gentleman as she might, she 
could not rise above the knowledge 


that he was still ‘‘Number 58,” a 
liveried servant to be hired at will. 
So, like the first and typical woman of 
our race, she ate the fruit which the 
great god Society forbade, heedless that 
such disobedience might lead to expul- 
sion from the pleasant, well kept gar- 
den in which she walked, into the wil- 
derness of social ostracism. Could Miss 
Harriman have been persuaded to con- 
sider such a possibility, she would 
doubtless have smiled her little faint, 
scornful smile, and replied that when 
she grew tired of the wilderness she 
could always bribe the angels. She 
was fond of making remarks of the 
sort, she considered them character- 
istic, in which she was mistaken, but as 
one is usually taken at one’s own valu- 
ation the world agreed with her. Pos- 
sibly her maid, her companion, Miss 
North, and John Bowman, all of whom 
adored her, would have been the only 
dissentients. 

No one, however, whispered of 
danger and expulsion to this modern 
Eve, and she went on plucking her 
fruit defiantly, and finding it pleasant 
to the taste, and a fruit to be desired to 
make one wise, for John Bowman was 
slowly opening her eyes toa knowledge, 
not of evil, but of good. He had 
offered on the first day of their ac- 
quaintance, to be her guide through 
the wonders of the White City, and day 
by day, as they went together up the 
aisles of man’s history, her insight grew 
deeper and broader. Led by his fresh 
and reverent enthusiasm for man’s 
achievements and _ possibilities, she 
reached the height on which the little 
type-writer had stood, and saw the 
wonder. He showed her the world, as 
he saw it, till she began to realize dimly 
that she had never yet pierced below 
the polished surface that hid the depths 
of life. Her eyes began to fill with 
something of the awe and amaze which 
shone in the girl’s eyes when she looked 
out over the Court of Honor, and saw 
what seemed to her a vision. John 
Bowman’s eyes were filled only with 
love, and he saw a vision night and 
day, which in his waking hours he 
knew to be only a vision. If he ever 
indulged in a day dream Miss Harri- 
man was apt to wake him roughly. 

‘*I do so like to see the people amus- 
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ing themselves!” she would say, smil- 
ing a little disdainfully at some motley, 
merry group. 

Such speeches and smiles stung the 
man of the people with a sense-of hope- 
lessness. 

‘“‘And between the two there is a 
great gulf fixed,” he said once in an- 
swer, ‘‘and those who would pass over, 
cannot.” 

‘Never misquote,” said Miss Harri- 
man; ‘‘it isa bad habit. Why did you 
say that?” 

‘*T was realizing the impassability of 
the bottomless gulf that separates you 
from us of the under world,” he replied. 

‘‘How absurd to class yourself with 
people like that!” said Miss Harriman, 
quickly. ‘‘ You have such an exagger- 
ated way of talking.” 

“‘If I don’t belong to them where do 
I belong?” he returned, bitterly. ‘‘Do 
you regard me socially as your equal? 
Would you acknowledge my right to 
say what you would permit every man 
of your world to say, that I love you? 
Wouldn’t you smile then at such folly 
and presumption on the part of one of 
the people, even if you didn’t take the 
trouble to be angry?’ He _ paused. 
‘*You don’t answer, you see,” he said. 

The repressed force and passion in 
his voice disturbed Miss Harriman. Her 
heart beat for a moment with quick, 
frightened throbs. She mastered her- 
self and the situation directly, however. 

‘*T am sorry I have made you so 
angry,” she said. ‘‘I am still more 
sorry if I have unwittingly hurt you. 
Suppose we forgive each other and go 
to the Fisheries. I haven’t seen the 
aquariums yet.” 

It was the first time the word love 
had been spoken between them, but 
once released from silence it towered 
over them like a new Genius of the 
Vase, and not even Miss Harriman’s 
skill could imprison it again. 

She slept badly that night. In the 
morning she talked a little about going 
East, Miss North’s ankle being on the 
mend. She made no definite plans, 
however. Later she went to the Fair, 
as usual, only accompanied by her maid, 
but she took no chair. She wandered 
abstractedly through the buildings and 
grew very dull and tired. It startled 


her to find how much she missed this 
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man, who was nothing, and could be 
nothing to her. 
‘*It makes one dull to sleep badly,” 


she explained to herself. ‘‘I believe 
my head aches.” 

She threw herself down on a bench in 
one of the broad aisles, tired and oddiy 
depressed. An old couple from the 
country came by and sat beside her. 
The man wore a loose, ill fitting suit of 
black, and a large, shiny, round-crowned 
straw hat, in which his head was lost 
down to his bushy eyebrows. His long, 
straight upper lip was clean shaven, but 
he wore a small, grizzled chin beard, 
which he pulled constantly between 
thumb and forefinger. His wife was 
dressed in dreary stone gray, with a 
baggy basque, and the short, looped-up 
overskirt of fifteen years ago. She had 
on yellowish cotton gloves, baggy too, 
the elastic which had once held them 
around her wrist having lost its stiff- 
ness. They both gave one the impres- 
sion of having shrunk gradually away 
from their habiliments. There was a 
good deal that was fine and had once 
been beautiful in the old woman’s face. 
They sat and gazed about them wonder- 
struck. 

‘*Oh, John, I wish—” sighed the old 
woman at last, looking wistfully at her 
husband. pa 

‘*So do I, Mother.” he said. They 
had lived so long together that many 
words were not needed. They sat 
close together on the bench, and the 
old man’s brown, horny hand slipped 
down and clasped the funny yellow 
glove. Miss Harriman noted it with a 
sudden strange thrill. They loved each 
other, this old pair, really loved each 
other, after all these years. 

Love, love, love! whispered the liber- 
ated Genius, standing invisible at Miss 
Harriman’s side. 

‘‘How he would have liked it!” 
sighed the old woman, ‘‘can’t you see 
him taking it all in, father. He was 
always so keen for seeing things.” 

‘*T suppose he’d have understood all 
these things, wouldn’t he ?” said the old 
man slowly. ‘‘He was real smart. I 
guess he might have been running 
that grocery store now, mother.” 

‘“‘He’s better off; I don’t wish him 
back,” said the old mother; ‘‘only there’s 
times my heart is hungry for him, John.” 
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Miss Harriman went away softly and 
left them sitting hand in hand. She 
found there were tears in her eyes. 

‘How foolish I am,” she said. 

She turned and looked at them again, 
the two queer, homely figures on the 
deserted bench. Regardless of all the 
strange, new wonders around them, 
they were looking tenderly into one an- 
other’s eyes. 

Then the crowd passed between and 
hid them, and Miss Harriman turned 
and went home. But the Genius fol- 
lowed her, whispering—love, love, love. 

John Bowman spent a miserable day. 
He tortured himself with the thought 
that he had offended beyond forgive- 
ness by his outburst of the day before, 
and that he had seen Miss Harriman for 
the last time. 

She set his fears at rest, however, by 
appearing as usual the next morning. 

‘*My year has only three hundred 
and sixty-four days now,” he said, 
forcing her to raise her eyes to his by 
the intensity of his gaze; ‘‘please don’t 
wipe out any more; it is a crime to 
shorten life.” 

‘*Not in the case of a capital offend- 
er,” returned Miss Harriman. 

Having yielded against her better 
judgment to the fascination which drew 
her to him, she now perversely ordered 
him to the Art Gallery, where chairs 
were not admitted. 

‘*T haven’t seen the pictures at all, 
and Iam going away in a day or two,” 
she said. : 

‘*Not till I have spoken my heart 
out,” thought John Bowman. 

Miss Harriman purchased a catalogue 
and wandered aimlessly through the 
galleries. By and by she sat down be- 
fore an impression in yellow—a man, a 
dog, a fence, done in brilliant chrome, 
intended probably to suggest to the in- 
itiated that a mellow autumnal sun was 
shining somewhere behind the scenes. 
She gazed at it so long and fixedly that 
several persons stopped and hunted it 
up in their catalogues, convinced that 
it was something to be admired if not 
understood. Miss Harriman, however, 
was quite unconscious of the picture. 
She was looking into her own soul and 
shrinking back dismayed from what she 
found there. All her narrow social 
prejudices, her conventional estimates, 


her pride of birth, rose hotly to crush 
the weakness which was assailing her 
heart. She had no fear of being unable 
to crush it. She would go home to- 
morrow—that she was determined upon 
—and, once away, she would forget, as 
the men who had loved her, or said they 
loved her, had forgotten ; and he—no, 
she wanted him to remember. She felt 
herself quite strong again when she 
turned away from the advanced bit of 
art before her. 

‘* Do you see it, mother?” she heard 
a voice beside her say. 

It was her old couple of yesterday. 
They were standing before a picture of 
some boys at play, attracted, doubtless, 
by its bright, crude color. The old 
woman was wiping her eyes. 

‘*It’s Johnnie’s very self,” she said. 

She turned, and, catching Miss Har- 
riman’s eye, smiled through her tears. 

‘‘The picture’s so like my boy,” she 
said, apologetically. 

‘*Is he dead?” asked Miss Harriman. 

Something in her tone, which could 
be very gentle and sympathetic some- 
times, drew out the story of the old 
mother’s sorrow. 

‘“*No, he is’nt dead, my dear,” she 
said, ‘‘but I haven’t seen him for 
eleven years, not since he was like that 
boy there, jest as bright an’ handsome, 
and the best boy, Miss; wasn’t he father?” 

Her husband nodded slowly. 

‘*Smithville wasn’t big enough for 
him to grow in, he said,” she went on, 
‘‘and because we hindered his going— 
hating to lose him, you know—he ran 
away.” 

‘An’ he might now be running 
Smith’s grocery store, now that Smith’s 
dead,” put in the old man. 

‘*He’s East,” said the mother; ‘‘ he’s 
getting an education; he writes us 
pretty often; he’s a good boy, Johnnie 
is! It was seeing that picture there, 
that favors him so, made me silly like.” 

Miss Harriman took the hand 
stretched out to her and held it a mo- 
ment. 

‘*T’m real glad to have seen you,” the 
old woman said in her simple, honest way. 
‘‘John and I feel strange here in this 
big place without a soul to speak to. 
It’s been real pleasant talking to you.” 

Miss Harriman smiled down into the 
kindly, wrinkled faces. 
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‘Thank you,” she said. 

The old pair followed her at a little 
distance and went out with her and 
down the broad steps, at the foot of 
which John Bowman waited. He looked 


‘“MISS HARRIMAN PURCHASED A CATALOGUE.” 


up eagerly as she came toward him. 
The old people followed down slowly 
behind her. 

**Look!” she said. ‘‘There is the 
funny old couple I saw yesterday. I 
found them crying over a picture that 
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looked like their boy John. 
quite pathetic.” 

John Bowman raised his eyes unwill- 
ingly from her face and looked toward 


It was 


them. Then he dashed up the steps to 





(p. 20.) 


their side, quite forgetting Miss Harri- 
man for the moment in his,surprise. 
‘‘Why, mother! Why, father!” he 
cried. 
From where she stood, by the de- 
serted chair, Miss Harriman could see 
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the fine old face glow and quiver with 
sudden joy as Mrs. Bowman clasped 
her arms about her boy’s neck. They 
stood together, half-way down the steps, 
a little to one side of the ascending 
and descending crowd that stared and 
smiled. The old man was content with 
silently pressing his son’s hand; but the 
mother, half-crying, half-laughing, was 
pouring out eager questions and little 
loving ejaculations, tremulously strok- 
ing the sleeve of his gray uniform, as 
if to convince herself by actual touch 
of his reality, or pushing back the hair 
from his brow and gazing at him with 
insatiable eyes, in perfect unconscious- 
ness of everything about her except her 
boy. 

By and by they came down the steps, 
Mrs. Bowman clinging proudly to her 
son’s arm. Miss Harriman watched 
them with a thrill of pride. 

‘*TIf he had been ashamed of them I 
would have despised him," she thought. 

The next moment John Bowman was 
speaking to her, and the little old wo- 
man was holding out her hand. 

‘* My mother says that she knows you 
already, and that you have been so nice 
to her. I can't thank you enough for 
that,” he said. 

**To think of your knowing my John 
all the time! I can’t get over it’ cried 
Mrs. Bowman. 

‘‘How nice it was you found each 
other!” said Miss Harriman, as Mrs. 
Bowman, still clinging to her hand, 
poured out her pean Of joy and sur- 
prise. There was a pretty deference in 
Miss Harriman’s manner which she paid 
to few of her own world. All her little 
cynicisms and worldlinesses, all her un- 
conscious insolence of wealth and posi- 
tion dropped from her in the presence 
of this shabby little old woman who 
was John Bowman’s mother. 

‘‘T was sure I could trust her,” thought 
John, triumphantly. ‘‘She is made of 
finer stuff than she knows, God bless 
her. I'll win her yet, please God, 
against the world.” 

Miss Harriman said good-bye and 
walked on a few steps, leaving the three 
together. A little way off she turned 
and watched them. As she looked she 
saw the mother throw her arms about 
her boy’s neck again and kiss him. 
There was no shrinking, no fear of 


ridicule in his eyes. Miss Harriman’s 
grew dim with an emotion for which 
she had no name. 

‘* Howstrong and true, and tender and 
brave he is,” she thought. They were 
the qualities she had always bestowed 
upon her heroes before she grew so 
worldly wise, and before heroes went 
out of fashion. Again that strange thrill 
of emotion swept over her, leaving her 
pale andtrembling. She knew its name 
now—the Genius beside her was whis- 
pering it mockingly in her ear. The 
whisper frightened and yet fascinated 
her. She wanted time to think, time to 
master herself, time to understand—but 
no time was given her. 

John Bowman was coming rapidly 
toward her. He grudged the seconds 
he must spend to reach her; the day was 
almost over and he had so much to say. 
Presumptuous, ridiculous as his speak- 
ing might seem to her, speak he felt he 
must; not to ask her for any promise, 
he told himself, with a smile at the 
thought of such folly; not to tell her of 
his love, either, if he could keep the words 
back, but to make her understand, in 
some way, that he was only waiting till 
he should stand on her level and could 
speak with his eyes on her eyes, face to 
face. Perhaps she understood already; 
he tried to read such knowledge in her 
look as he brought the chair to her side, 
but she avoided his glance. 

‘*We must hurry,” she said, nervously. 

“Why?” asked John boldly. ‘‘ There 
is plenty of time, and I want to talk to 
you.” 

‘* My head aches; I can’t talk,” said 
Miss Harriman. There was a new tone 
in her voice which John did not under- 
stand. 

‘*T don’t want you to talk, I only 
want you to listen, you will do that, 
won’t you? Listening won’t tire you, 
will it? 

‘*No,” said Miss Harriman, a little 
breathlessly, ‘‘ I don’t suppose there will 
be any harm in listening.” 

‘*T won’t bother you long,” said John. 
‘“T’ve told you already what my past 
was, and you have seen the people I love 
and honor with all my heart, Miss 
Harriman; you know too what Iam now, 
so I needn’t speak of all that—I want 
to tell you what I am going to be, and 
what will spur me on and make failure 
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impossible. You will wish me success 
in the fight?” 

‘* Yes,” almost whispered Miss Harri- 
man. ‘‘Why, of course I will; all the 
success in the world,” she added quickly. 

‘*When success comes I shall have 
something else to tell you—you will 
listen then, Miss Harriman?” 

Miss Harriman’s breath came quickly. 

‘‘Will you listen?” repeated John, 
bending closer. ‘* Remember, you said 
there was no harm in listening.” 

‘“‘T hate to be quoted,” said Miss 
Harriman, restlessly. 

The chair rolled slowly from the 
quiet path into one of the broad, 
crowded avenues, and came suddenly 
abreast a little group of three, two men 
and a smartly dressed woman, also ap- 
parently on their way to the station. 

With a quick sigh of relief Miss 
Harriman leaned forward and hailed 
them. She was frightened; she wanted 
to escape from herself; she was dismay- 
ed at her own weakness, afraid of John 
Bowman’s strength, and here was 
safety. 

In the midst of the greetings and 
laughter John dropped back into his 
place. He walked behind unnoticed, 
forced to suit his pace to the easy saun- 
ter of the pretty woman, and answer 


careless questions put him by Mr. Dray- | 


ton the pretty woman’s husband. 

“The world to the rescue!” he 
thought bitterly. 

The group stopped at the turnstile 
and Miss Harriman left her chair. 

‘It is six hours, isn’t it.?” she said, 
turning to John Bowman. 

Her voice trembled, but she made an 
effort and steadied it. 

John was silent. 

‘*The lady asked you if it was six 
hours,” the man at her side. said 
sharply. 

‘**Yes, six,” John answered slowly. 

‘“‘That’s four dollars and a half, isn’t 
it?’ she said, appealing to Mr. Drayton. 
‘‘When I get beyond two times and 
and five times I’m hopelessly lost.” 

She held the money toward John, and 
for an instant her fingers touched his. 

‘*T shall not need you again,” she 
said hastily, ‘‘I shall not be back 
again.” 

She went out through the turnstile 
and up the steps to the station, laugh- 
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ing at some sally of the pretty woman’s. 
John Bowman stood stonily where she 
had left him. When she reached the 
platform she looked down, and their 
eyes met. She stopped laughing and 
stood still for an instant, leaning over 
the railing; then she turned abruptly 
away into the crowd. 

It was a long while before she forgot 
that look. She went to the Fair again 
the next day, but it was with the Dray- 
tons, and she did not take a chair. At 
the end of the week she went home 
with them. She was not very enthusi- 
astic about anything on her return, ex- 
cept, perhaps, about the icon and the 
enameled spoons which she brought 
back with her. 

‘‘Your indifference is absolutely un- 
patriotic,” said Sally Drayton, who had 
dropped in with Miss MHarriman’s 
cousin, Hugh Conners, for a cup of 
afternoon tea. 

‘*Patriotism is beautiful,” remarked 
Miss Harriman, ‘‘but beautiful things 
are apt to be too high for us little 
worldlings.” 

‘*Helen is a fraud,” said Hugh Con- 
ners; ‘‘I saw her crying the other night 
at the German band concert when they 
played the Star Spangled Banner, and 
all the people went wild over it.” 

‘*Nonsense!” said Miss Harriman, 
sharply. 

‘*Don’t blush for it Helen; enthusi- 
asm is refreshing,” said Conners, 
placidly. ‘‘There was a fellow at Chi- 
cago who wrote me letters every week 
bubbling over with it; they were as 
good as the German band for stirring 
up dblasé, fin de sttcle people like you. 
I’m going to cut them up a bit and get 
them published if he’ll let me.” 

‘‘Who is he?” asked Mrs. Drayton. 

‘‘Bowman? The finest fellow I know, 
and the best friend I’ve got. He’sa 
man without a past as you look at it, 
but with a future before him which is 
going to more than make up for that 
lack.” 

Miss Harriman’s Coalport cups 
clattered perilously. ‘‘My fingers are 
all thumbs to-day,” she said, with a little 
forced laugh. 

‘*T would like you to see his letters, 
Helen,” said Conners, taking the cup 
she held out to him, ‘‘they would show 
you the Fair in anew light. You would 
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be forced to admire in spite of your- 
self,” 

‘But I do admire!” 
Harriman. 

‘‘Icons and spoons!” said Conners, 
scornfully. 

‘‘Yes, icons and spoons,’ 
Miss Harriman, bitterly. 

What she had brought back with her 
beside her Russian treasures was an 
overwhelming sense of humiliation and 
self-contempt. It was a _ two-edged 
sword, cutting both ways. She was 
ashamed of that hidden episode in her 
otherwise well-ordered, conventional 
life; she blushed to remember to 
what extent she, Helen Harriman, 
had wavered in her allegiance to her 
social gods, and on the other hand 
she scorned herself with a deep, uncon- 
querable scorn for her weakness and 
cowardice. The thought that she had 
put it in the power of the man of whom 
she was ashamed, and yet for whose 
respect and admiration she perversely 
longed, to despise her, as she despised 
herself, rankled unbearably. She strove 
restlessly to forget, or at least not to 
remember, and by dint of filling every 
hour which society could not claim with 
good works and all the latest fads, 
political, intellectual or philanthropical, 
succeeded fairly well. 

John Bowman’s face, she congratu- 
lated herself, was fading from her 
memory, when toward spring came a 
note from Hugh Conners to say that he 
was sending her his friend Bowman’s 
letters. With the note came a package 
of magazines. Fora week she left them 
unopened. They lay on the library table 
tempting her, but she resisted; then, in 
the very moment of confident strength 
and security, she yielded. 

In a week from that time Miss Harri- 
man had canceled her engagements for 
the coming month and announced to her 
companion, Miss North, that they would 
sail for Europe immediately. America 
bored her, she said. She was restless 
and wanted a change. 

Europe, however, bored her, too; and 
before ten months had passed she was 
at home again. Following her and her 
fortune came the Duc de Vauxfort, a 
man of perfect breeding and unques- 
tioned position—one ef the nineteenth 
century’s most exquisitely finished pro- 


exclaimed Miss 
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ducts—brilliant, polished, coldly cyn- 
ical. 

Society welcomed Miss Harriman en- 
thusiastically, kindly forgiving her cav- 
alier treatment of it the year before. 
Sally Drayton secured her at once fora 
little dinner on the twentieth. 

‘‘T am so tired of dinners,” said Miss 
Harriman, fretfully. 

She accepted, however. One has to 
choose between dining and living out of 
the world. She even told her maid to 
put out the smartest of her new Worth 
gowns. At twenty-five, whatever her 
state of mind, a woman likes to know 
herself well dressed. 

“‘It needs just three of the Duc’s 
roses,” she decided, critically surveying 
the fair vision of herself reflected in 
her great-grandmother’s cheval glass. 

A note to the Duc was lying at that 
moment upon her writing-desk. ° 

‘*Does mademoiselle wish the letter 
posted?” asked Justine. 

Miss Harriman hesitated a moment, 
then answered that the morning would 
be soon enough. She took up the note 
and held it irresolutely. It was still 
unsealed. She slipped it from its en- 
velope and read it over. 

‘*Why not?” she thought, tossing it 
back with an impatient sigh. 

It would be a brilliant match; she 
would enjoy the position it would give 
her; and the Duc himself was quite 
charming—all, she was sure, that could 
be wished for. She sighed again irra- 
tionally. 

‘“‘To-morrow will be time enough,” 
she repeated, ‘‘and Justine, take these 
roses off. I don’t like the effect after all.” 

“It is so nice to have you back again, 
my dear, and I am so glad you could 
come to us to-night,” Sally Drayton was 
saying ahalf hour later. ‘‘ I want you 
to meet Lord and Lady Illesford, and 
I’ve got a new man, an Adonis with 
brains, my dear. Isn’t it refreshing. 
Old Mr. Conners has just taken him 
into his law firm. Iam going to send 
you into dinner with him,” she added, 
hurriedly, turning to greet Hugh Con- 
ners, who was coming toward her, fol- 
lowed by a strikingly handsome man in 
faultless evening dress—the Adonis 
with brains. 

‘Miss Harriman, let me present Mr. 
Bowman,” said Mrs. Drayton. 
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Miss Harriman’s self—possession for 
once deserted her. She paled suddenly 
and her lips trembled as they repeated 
the name mechanically with the cus- 
tomary formal little smile and greeting. 

‘‘T am to have the pleasure of taking 
you in to dinner, I believe,” said John 
Bowman. 

His manner was quite easy and self- 
possessed, but his voice shook a little. 

The few steps to the dining-room 
were taken in silence. Miss Harriman 
found a distinguished politician on her 
right and began at once discussing tariff 
reform withan incoherence which caused 
the great man to wonder why women 
always liked to talk about things which 
were plainly beyond their understand- 
ing. This one was so pretty, however, 
that he smiled at her indulgently before 
devoting himself to his soup. 

Miss Harriman turned graciously 
toward John Bowman. 

‘*So success has come?” 
She was herself again. 

‘* Not yet,” he replied, smiling, ‘‘ but 
it is two years nearer. Perhaps you will 
believe in it now.” 

‘‘Talways did,” said Miss Harriman. 

‘Yet you were surprised to see me 
here to-night.” 

‘* Yes—or, perhaps, not surprised ex- 
actly; startled possibly; the unexpected 
is apt to startle one, you know.” 

‘*You thought the distance between 
Chicago and New York world-wide and 
unbridgeable, but you see I have bridged 
it,” said John. ‘‘Won’t you congratu- 
late me on such a feat of engineering ?” 

‘Of course, if you want me to; but 
really lam not surprised. Weare going 
to communicate with Mars by and by, 
you know. Probably we will have a re- 
ciprocity treaty if the Republicans are 
in—nothing would astonish me. I am 
ready to accept anything.” 

‘‘Even the bridging of two worlds? ” 

‘‘Oh, that—” she laughed, with a 
contemptuous little wave of her hand. 


she said. 


‘It is strange that we should meet 
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just here,” said John. ‘‘I look upon it 
as an unconscious atonement on Mrs. 
Drayton’s part-—she interrupted me 
once, you know—or perhaps you don’t 
remember; I had so much to say to 
you that day. Did you ever tell her 
about your guide?” 

Miss Harriman flushed hotly. 

‘‘T see; of course you could not,” 
said John. 

‘*What must you have thought of 
me?” cried Miss Harriman in sudden 
abasement; ‘‘it was so cowardly to 
leave you that way.” 

‘‘What did I think of you?” said 
John, smiling. ‘‘I can’t tell you that 
now, Miss Harriman; success hasn’t 
come to me yet. You were quite right 
to, treat me as you did; I was a pre- 
sumptuous fool; perhaps I am that yet, 
and you will tell me so some time.” 

‘““That would be rude,” said Miss 
Harriman, demurely. 

There was a little stir and rustle 
about the table. 

‘*My hour is over,” said John, softly. 
‘*Tf you knew how I had lived on the 
anticipation of it these last ten days!” 

‘“*T am at home on Tuesdays,” said 
Miss Harriman, hurriedly, gathering up 
her gloves. 

‘* All the world comes on Tuesdays,” 
demurred John, audaciously. 

‘‘Try Wednesdays, then,” laughed 
Miss Harriman, looking back at him. 
“*Au revoir.” 

‘‘If Mademoiselle only could know 
how beautiful she looks to-night!” ex- 
claimed Justine, admiringly, as she un- 
fastened Miss Harriman’s wrap. 

‘““Do I?” said Miss Harrison, witha 
pleased, half shy, little laugh. 

She sent the maid away and sat down 
before the fire a while, smiling softly 
to herself. By and by she went to the 
desk, took up the note lying there, and, 
still smiling, tore it in two. 

‘*T am afraid I am too good an Amer- 
ican after all to make a good duchess,” 
she said. 
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L PASO DEL NORTE, or Gua- 
dalupe as it is called now, is a 
picturesque little place on the 
Mexican bank of the Rio Grande. 

It was in gala-day attire in honor of a 
bullfight as I entered it. 

On the corners stood men and women 
smoking cigarcllos, eating gueso de tuna 
—a most delightful candy—and waiting 
for the day’s sport to begin. I went at 
once to the arena, or bull ring as it is 
more proper to call it, and found it a huge 
amphitheatre, walled round with boards, 
above which rise the seats covered with 
canvas awnings to shield the spectators 
fromthe sun. The ¢entidos, or benches, 
are all alike; but some of them are gayly 
decorated on such occasions by the 
grandees who come in from their /acz- 
cndas to witness the spectacle. The 
best seat is opposite the matredo, or 
gateway, through which the mounted 
picadors enter, and through which their 
dead horses are dragged out. <A few 
privileged amateurs were loafing about 
the sanded floorway. When I entered, 
the place was so strangely still that I 
fell into a doze while waiting. A vast 
throng’ had arriyed in the interval be- 
fore I woke from my slumbers with the 
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feelings of a modern Rip Van Winkle. 
Gayly-appareled senoritas waved huge 
fans with a languishing grace; haughty 
grandees, with sombreros half a yard 
wide, smoked or sipped their favorite 
beverages—mostly pulque and agua- 
ardiente, for your high-class Mexican 
hates American drinks; typical cowboys 
in leather breeches; duccoros in enor- 
mously wide pantaloons and hats, and 
here and there an American, like my- 
self, made up ascene as varied and as 
brilliant as a garden filled with butter- 
flies on a summer morning. 

There was a premonitory flourish by 
a most horrible Mexican band, and then 
the fun began. The /zcadors entered 
first and rode slowly round the ring, 
each to his proper station, and, then, 
with a truly sybaritic burst of music, on 
came Juan Pacheco, the great espada, 
the principal actor in this semi-barbaric 
scene, escorted by his cuadri//o and fol- 
lowed by the danderi/los in a marvelous 
costume that looked as if it had been 
designed for the ‘‘ Barber of Seville.” 
He made his entrance with all the grace 
of an actor of the Comedia Frangaise, 
and, bowing to the audience, took his 
position opposite the materado, flanked 
by his six chulos and banderillos. 

At a given signal, amidst an uproar 
of applause, in rushed a huge black 
bull, decked with the ribbons of his 
ganaderio, breathing a defiance and a 
hate that seemed to have been born of 
the moment, but that filled his entire 
huge frame. The ‘tableau became a 
vivante then. For a moment the great 
beast wavered, then charged obliquely 
at the red mantle of an especially dec- 
orative chulo, and, like a flash, wheeled 
and made for a mounted man. In an 
instant there was a confused mass of 
man, horse and bull writhing upon the 
ground. 

From the red mantles of the chulos 
and the charge of a second /icador the 
mighty monarch of the ring turned in 
a truly regal way, and from disembowel- 
ing the horse he chased a chu/o so hard 
as to compel him to vault clear from the 
ring and give fauros a moment’s peace, 
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In a second more the mantle of a jpica- 
dor caught his imperial eye, and again 
horse and rider bit the dust. A _ too- 
reckless chulo here met his fate, for, 
flaunting his rag before the quivering 
beast, he slipped, fell, and before his 
companions could divert the avalanche 
of flesh, he was crushed like a straw- 
berry upon the sand, and the bull was 
away again to meet his own doom. 
With the sinuous grace of a panther, 
Pacheco, the espada, had sprung toward 
him, grasped his tail and given it a 
twist of such exquisite torture that the 
bull, with lowered front, made for him, 
only to receive the sword which the 
great espada had, until then, concealed 
in a muleta of blue silk. Straight in 
the quivering flesh above the brain it 
sunk until the spring of life was touched, 
and without a sound the splendid animal 
fell dead. 

There were wild huzzas and bravos 
then; for so quickly had it been done 
that the charging picador had not even 
passed the bull when he fell at the feet 
of the calm and imperturbable espada. 
It was the supreme expression of tauro- 
maqua; the triumph of skill over force, 
and the great espada was hailed almost 
as a king upon his coronation day. As 
he bowed, with the careless grace of a 
tenor at a third encore, there was a rush 
of caparisoned mules; a burst of music, 
and, amidst wild huzzas, the carcass of 
the dead bull was hauled hastily away, 
while the body of the poor chulo whom 
he had killed was taken to the Church 
of Guadalupe; there to “be visited by a 
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vast and curious throng when the day’s 
butchery was done. After this the sport 
grew tamer; the bulls charged in a per- 
functory way, and, as a rule, it required 
all the arts of the danderillos, with their 
barbed darts, to induce those who be- 
longed to the species of lean kine, of 
which the poet wrote, to stand up and 
be killed. One magnificent animal, how- 
ever, from the plains of Durango, killed 
two horses and wounded as many men, 
but, before the basilisk-like eye of the 
espada, it stood confused and powerless, 
and went calmly to its doom. One other 
great milk-white fellow seemed far more 
loath to kill than to be killed, and when 
a wounded ficador lay prone upon the 
ground before him, he turned away with 
a toss of his lifted tail and a look of re- 
proach in his great limped eyes. 

When the day’s sport was over, and 
the sands were soaked with blood, I 
went to a little Mexican restaurant—the 
interior of which Rembrandt would have 
loved to paint—and, sitting there eating 
my /rioles and chile con carne, 1 mused 
on the problem why it was that the 
women had seemed more cruel than the 
men. I noticed their faces especially, 
and while they now and then expressed 
some concern for the safety of the dark- 
skinned Adonis of an espada, never a 
word or look of sympathy or regret had 
they for the lesser lights of the arena, 
or the poor brute creatures who gave 
their lives that the days of Nero or Com- 
modus might find a parallel in modern 
times. To me, I confess, it is still a 
mystery. 
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PRIL fickle, and fond and fair, 
A The glad earth echoes your passing by, 
A rustle of wings in the moist sweet air, 
A ripple of song in a tender sky. 


New life astir in the heart of the wood, 
Leaves fold their nests, as the soul its dreams, 
The May flower thrills in its snow flower hood, 
At the gushing laugh of the dancing streams. 


And young hearts echo the song of love, 
And memories rise in the older breast, 

And the soul of Nature, below, above, 
Awakens life to a new unrest, 


Oh, April you laugh and you frown, and sigh, 
But the glad earth echoes your passing by. 
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HE boys had planned a trip from 
Honolulu to the duck ponds, but 
they invited such a number of 
fellows that I decided to take a 

jaunt alone, for I had an idea of my own 
that I wanted to put to the test. 

A few days before I had ridden out 
to Diamond Head, a picturesque and 
long extinguished crater which stands 
near the shore, about six miles from 
Honolulu. Ina spirit of investigation 
I had left my horse with a friendly 
Chinese farmer and climbed the steep 
sides to get a look at the interior of the 
crater. It is, I should judge, from a 
mile toa mile and a half in diameter, 
and the descent inside is, if anything, 
more steep and rugged than the outside 
slope. The season had been rather wet, 
and on the day of my exploration I made 
a discovery. When I reached the rim 
of the crater and looked in I saw the 
shine of water about three quarters of 
the way toward the opposite side. The 
rains had formed a shallow pond in the 
hollow of the crater, the rest being 
rough, broken ground, covered thickly 
with grass and underbrush. Floating 
on the pond were many small, dark ob- 
jects, which could be nothing but duck. 

I had indeed made a find, but I had 
no gun with me. I decided to inter- 
view tose duck as soon as possible, for, 
although the crater’s interior was very 
rarely visited, except by an occasional 
tourist of an exploring turn of mind, I 
didn’t want anyone to get in ahead of 
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me. So, on the day the boys set off I 
saddled my horse, packed up a lunch, 
and with Dan, an excellent retriever, 
set out for Diamond Head. The day 
was fine and the ride a beautiful one, 
down Nuana Valley and out along pic- 
turesque King street. On the left tow- 
ered cloud-capped mountains, broken at 
regular intervals by Pauoa, Manoa and 
Paulilo valleys, and the Punchbowl with 
its dismounted cannon peering down at 
the town. On the right the road was 
lined with palms, with here and there a 
banana patch assiduously attended by 
Chinamen with huge, mushroom shaped 
hats and bare legs. 

After a brisk canter I took the road to 
Waikiki Beach, from which direction the 
roar of the surf was already audible. 
Cocoanut palms, which antedate the 
memory of the oldest inhabitant by a 
century and more, line the coast, grow- 
ing straight and tall, despite the weight 
of years, and looking for all the world 
like extremely long-handled feather 
dusters. Riding on through beautiful 
Kapiolani park, with its tiny streams 
shaded by magnificent algeroba trees 
and spanned by pretty little bridges, I 
came to the open beach. A party of 
natives squatted on the ground mending 
a fish net gave mea pleasant ‘‘aloha” 
by way of salutation as I passed. I rode 


along the coast for a little way, putting 
up a lonely plover here and there; then 
turning inland, skirted the base of the 
Coming at 


Head for a short distance, 








last toa shady patch of mimosa, I dis- 
mounted and tethered my horse. With 
Dan at my heels I climbed to the rim of 
the crater, crawled cautiously througha 
rift and looked toward the place where 
I had seen the pond a few days before. 
No water was visible, but I could see 
duck uneasily flapping and settling back 
again; so, keeping under cover, I made 
my way down to comparatively level 
ground inside the crater and proceeded 
toward the now invisible pond. 

I found the pond was surrounded on 
all sides by ‘‘kikania” bushes ten or 
twelve feet high. This detestable plant 
bears about the nastiest, ugliest thorny 
bur in creation, and the ground under 
the bushes was covered with them. 
They are awful things to get in a dog’s 
hair, and I looked at Dan’s coat and 
hesitated, wishing I had left him be- 
hind. But we had to go ahead, burs or 
no burs; so I started through the thick 
cover toward the pond, keeping Dan 
close behind. It was tough work, for 
the bushes made a belt more than a 
hundred feet wide, and I had to go on 
hands and knees. 

I could hear a babel of quacking and 
gobbling, and at last, when the stalks 
became thinner, I knew I was at the 
inner edge of the cover. After caution- 
ing the dog, I slowly and noiselessly 
shoved aside some of the brush in front 
and peered out. 

Ye gods! what a sight! I had seen 
duck in quantities before, where they 
were so thick that pot-hunters could 
knock over from fifty to a hundred with 
that beastly invention, a swivel, but 
never have I seen so many crowded 
together in one spot as there were in 
that little pond. 

The water covered about two acres 
but there wasn’t a square foot of it vis- 
ible, and the edges were lined with 
waddlers paddling around in the mud, 
unable to get even a sight of water. 
Occasionally an uneasy duck rose, gave 
a few flaps of his wings, and settled 
again, and so thick was the huddling 
mass of his fellows that he had to liter- 
ally crowd them apart to get back to 
the water again. 

Imagine my feelings with this congre- 
gation before my eyes, and the realiza- 
tion that I was at least eighty-five yards 
from the nearest duck. The cover 
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ended where I was, the rest of the 
ground being as bare as my hand. The 
water had originally extended to the 
edge of the cover, but had gradually 
dried up. 

My gun was a twelve gauge and 
wouldn’t do much execution at that dis- 
tance. I had but one alternative, and I 
took it, I dashed through the cover, 
rushed toward the water’s edge and 
blazed away with both barrels. What 
a roar from the multitude of wings, and 
what a flapping and fanning of the air! 
They were so huddled together that 
they could not all rise at once, and 
many, confused and hampered by their 
fellows, fell back into the water more 
than once and it was some time before 
the last had taken wing. 

Bang-bang! went the gun, as fast as 
I could jam in the cartridges, spat-spat, 
splash! they fell, one big sprig coming 
down squarely on top of my head. 
When the air had cleared, and the last 
of that feathered host disappeared over 
the edge of the crater, I gazed on the 
field of battle. Several wounded duck 
were in the water, with Dan in hot pur- 
suit, and one or two others I stopped 
just in time to prevent their escaping 
into ‘‘kikania” bushes. When Dan had 
retrieved all the birds in sight, and 
brought out three from the bushes I 
took count of the slain. There were 
thirty-seven in all, nineteen ‘‘ native” 
duck, ten ‘‘nor’wests,” five spoonbills, 
and three sprig. A good many of these 
had only been wounded and it took lots 
of work to get them all together. As it 
was, a few got into the bushes, and 
were lost. Dan’s coat being by this 
time so full of burs that I didn’t want 
him to chase after any more of them. 

Near the edge of the pond, on the 
opposite side, I saw an old rotten tree 
trunk, and as this was the only available 
cover anywhere near the water, I made 
the dog lie down beside me behind it, 
and pulled some dead ‘‘ kikania”’ bushes 
over us, making a blind good enough 
for any duck except sprig, which are as 
wary as wild geese. I1 hoped there 
would be sportsmen at some of the ponds 
down below, and that they would drive 
some of the ducks back, but I waited a 
long time before any more appeared. 
Finally, just as I was about to give up, 
satisfied with the bag I had already 
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made, a bunch of teal wandered in and 
I potted two of them. Then another 
long wait and four sprig came over the 
crater’s edge. My cover wasn’t good 
enough for them, and after circling 
around the pond, out of range, they 
took themselves off the way they had 
come. Soon after a large flock of 
plover came in from the sea-shore, and 
as they passed right in front of me I 
knocked down eight with two barrels. 
For an hour and a half no more birds 
appeared, then two little duck, species 
unknown, lit at long range. I was too 
hasty and missed both, and the lucky 
little fellows vanished over the edge. 
Just as it was getting dark six teal flew 
across the water, and I downed the tail- 
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ender. I didn’t want to pick my way 
over the uneven ground in the dark- 
ness, so I forced a passage through the 
‘*kikania,” and followed by the tired 
and bur-laden Daniel reached my 
horse just as the short twilight of. the 
tropics settled into night. 

Those were the only birds I ever 
shot in Diamond Head. The next time 
I visited it I found the pond had dried 
up entirely, and though I paid it several 
other visits the following year, I only 
saw duck once, and then only a bunch 
of about half a dozen. The cover was 
so poor I wasn’t lucky enough to get 
a shot. I disposed myself behind the 
log as before, but not another bird 
appeared that day. 
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GRAND [MAPIDS OF THE ATHABASCA NIVER. 
RIVER of the ‘‘Great Lone Land,” 


Upon thy forest banks I stand 


And gaze in wonder as thy tide 


Rolls tireless on—a river wide, 


Whose waves, with thunderous dash and roar, 


Their echoes send from shore to shore. 


On, on the swirling billows roll 

With lightning speed, beyond control; 

Now rising to a mountain height, 

Tossing the spray in gleams of light; 

Now dark and sullen in the shade 

By overhanging fir trees made; 

Then onward still with mighty swell, 

Until again the foam-bells tell 

Of giant boulders hid from sight 

’Gainst which they’re dashed to atoms bright. 


Backward the haughty wave-crests curl 

An instant, then right onward swirl 

To meet some other unseen foe, 
Deep-hidden in the gulf below. 

And so, with neither pause nor rest, 

They hasten toward the lake’s calm breast. 
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E had loaded up the camera, and 
the luggage carrier was filled, 
and almost every time we turned 
over in our beds that night we 

turned out to examine the sky. Our 
heartssank within us. For weeks we had 
been plotting and dreaming of this trip 
into the pine barrens of New Jersey ; 
were we to be disappointed now that 
the camera was loaded with supersensi- 
tive films and all our old clothes were 
ready to receive us into their comforta- 
ble embrace ? 

The earth seemed to be asleep and 
wrapped in a cloud of fog. We wheeled 
into the mist and were silent. The wa- 
tery vesicles beat our faces with a spray 
that would have been cool and delicious 
if our hearts had been. less heavy. A 
water-break across the road gave me an 
unexpected shock because I was gazing 
at the sky. I fear the artist was doing 
the same thing, for he bounced over a 
stone and cut some curves in the dust. 

“Do you see,” said he, “ the cobwebs 
in the grass are threaded with drops of 
water? It is a sure sign that it will not 
rain to-day.” 

The toll-gate woman was awake and 
on the alert. ‘“ Encourage us a little, 
won’t you?” IT said. 

“The fog is coming down. It is a 
certain sign of good weather,” she an- 
swered. “The stn will be out ‘directly. me 

She and the artist were good proph- 
ets. Like a ball of polished copper the 
sun burned behind the mist. The trees 


ahead of us gradually appeared less un- 
real and huge. 


We could see the drip- 





ping grass blades. A soft wind seemed 
to spring out of the cloud. 

“ There is blue sky,” said the artist ; 
“now see what that old ‘ bike’ of yours 
can do on this good road.” 

I laughed silently behind his back. 
He had never seen the roads in the 
New Jersey pine barrens. I was aching 
to introduce them. 

Another toll-gate. The turnpike was 
ended. Swing quickly around the cor- 
ner and look sharp for those interesting 
little gullies that the enterprising farm- 
er takes such delight in cutting across 
the path. 

We were in the open country. The 
fog was gone. Locusts bordered both 
sides of the road, and their branches 
met above us, drooping under their bur- 
den of delicate foliage and the weight 
of the waterdrops that dripped on us as 
we slowly glided beneath. The flowers 
that come with the summer blazed in a 
yellow glory along the path. Tall blos- 
soms stood in the grass like magnificent 
sentinels attired in the radiant purple of 
royalty. Great clusters of the gorgeous 
orange - yellow milkweed pricked the 
eyes with their vivid color. A crimson 
butterfly sat and swung on the highest 
tuft. Bees hummed about it. A cat- 
bird stood on the fence and examined 
us. Broad shadows that lay across the 
road were cut sharply and regula:ly by 
the brightness of the morning sun- 
beams. An indescribable sweetness, the 
perfume of untamed Nature, breathed 
over us, and we are sunk in a sea of 
delicious fragrance, 








We wheeled across the bars of sun- 
light and shadows as if climbing a gi- 
gantic music-staff, where the notes were 
birds and flowers and the brown trunks 
of trees, We climbed a vacant spot where 


the composer had rested for a moment 
to add a burst of melody all the sweet- 
er, all the more impressive for the sud- 
den pause. The artist was beginning 
to think things. His wheel wabbled. 
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“Put the brake on that old wheel of 
yours,” he called. “I must have a cam- 


” 


era shot at this. 
Out again into the still and dewy 
morning. The road was becoming less 


A SNAP SHOT BY THE WAY. 


and less familiar: the footpath was 
growing less and less distinct, as if 
traversed by few feet. The trees were 
changing in character and in appearance. 
Chestnuts, old yet full of vigor, stood 
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singly in the fields, or here and there in 
groups, the pale-green clusters of their 
flowers sprinkling them as if Nature’s 
only thought had been of their welfare. 
Oaks began to straggle along the high- 
way, and pines became every moment 
more and more abundant and conspicu- 
ous. There was something suspicious, 
too, about the road. I saw ‘the artist 
looking at it frequently, as if he found 
it interesting. Presently he took out 
his handkerchief and wiped his face. I 
could do as I pleased, for he was am- 
bitious to lead and never looked back. 

Other roads began to come into ours, 
and ours began to give off branches 
with unpleasant frequency. Finally it 
divided into four; but bless the guide 
post! It stood at the forking of the 
way in the shade of the pines and of the 
scrub oaks, kindly extending its four 
fingers, each with a label that to us was 
more beautiful than any jewel could 
have been. 

It was slow wheeling along here. We 
had lost much of our freshness, while 
the road was gathering itself together 
to show what it could do in the shape of 
bicycling horrors. Stones? O, no, in- 
deed. Dust? Not a bit of it. Ruts, 
sun-baked into ridges of brick? Hap- 
pily, no. But something worse, some- 
thing that suggested welcome thoughts 





THE CROSSROADS. 
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of walking. 


It was the Jersey sand. 
The road was wandering, too, in a 
strange way that the roads of civilization 


would scorn. The shade was getting 
denser. The trees were more and more 
of the evergreen group. Huckleberry 
bushes were becoming conspicuous. The 
artist jumped off. “I think I will walk 
a little way,” he said. I had been walk- 
ing behind him for some time as he 
struggled and wabbled inthesand. The 
soil of the New Jersey Pines and the 
rubber tire of the bicycle are not on 
good terms. 

“Just think what a grind it would have 
been with the old fashioned tires !”’ said 
I, to encourage him. 

A rabbit passed leisurely across the 
road. A pine lizard ran up the trunk of 
a cedar tree, its ridiculous tail trailing 
after, and peeped at us from the other 
side. A wood-pecker clung tothe rough 
bark of a dead pine. It was so still that 
the sighing of the tires as they crushed 
softly through the sand was the only 
sound except an occasional murmur of 
the wind in the pines and the oaks. The 
road was only as wide as acarriage. In 
certain places the trees that stood too 
close to the edge had been hollowed out 
to allow the hub to pass. The sand be- 
came deeper. There was not a trace of 
a foot-path. Obscure and uncertain 
tracks passed at bewildering intervals 
across our road. Should we take any of 
them and abandon this sandy way per- 
haps for a worse one? 

“ Are we going in the right direction ?” 

“T don’t know. All the roads in the 
Pines are alike; the majority of them 
lead nowhere ; many of them wander on 
for milesandthenrunupatree. I have 
been here a dozen times, but I always 
get lost.” 

The silence of the wilderness wrapped 
us about. It was the untamed luxuri- 
ance of the out-of-doors that we love. 
Pine trees towered above us with their 
naked trunks tipped by their cluster of 
leafy branches sharply outlined against 
the blue sky. Scrub oaks and huckle- 
berry bushes, thorny vines, dense clumps 
of ferns, low shrubs, flowers in profusion 
surrounded us; a hedge of “the white 
spiked Clethra flower” for miles marked 
out each side of the road. There was 
no dim distance, unless we gazed into 
the sky. The short stretch of the road 
was soon lost in its own windings. We 
trudged and pushed the bicycles through 
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the yielding sand. There was not a hu- 
man being in sight. Not a house. Nota 
human sound. We would have been 
thankful for even the barking of a dog. 
The warm and aromatic breath of the 
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your ears. Faintly, yet sharp and dis- 
tinct, the merry tattoo of the hammer on 
the iron came singing through the forest. 
It was the sweetest sound we had heard 
to-day. I was willing to admit, now 





AS WE RIDE BY. 


pines filled us with delight. We cared 
not one penny whether we were lost, for 
it was all beautiful and strange. 

But listen! There it is again. Surely 
it was the musical clink of an anvil! 
Isn’t that it again? Stop, and strain 








that another human being was near, that 
there were two bicyclists in the world 
who were getting discouraged. But 
now we pushed forward with lighter 
hearts, although the sand seemed every 
moment to get deeper and heavier. The 
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collection of silex grains that for cour- 
tesy we called the road made a wide 
sweep whose curve showed us the black- 
smith shop. 

It stood in a little clearing of pine for- 
est, alone except for another house, ap- 
parently a second edition of itself. No- 
where in the known world but in the 
New Jersey Pines can you discover such 
a blacksmith shop. Around it the dense 
woods of pines and scrub oaks, with the 
sandy road 
in front, 
the second 
house _ be- 
side it and 
the blue 
sky above ; 
a shanty 
built of logs 
chinked 
with mud, 
a slanting 
roof of slabs 
discarded 
from the 
saw mill, 
inclosed 
a space 
scarce- 
ly large 
enough to 
shelter the 
anvil, the 
bellows and 
the tools of 
the owner’s 
trade. A 
wide door 
opened to- 
ward the 
road, and a 
single win- 
dow, clos- 
able by a 
“wooden 
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“You’ve come from up country; I 
know by them spidery things,” he said. 
“Do you expect to ride them in here? 
Where are you going, anyhow?” 

“To Blankston’s Cranberry Bog. Are 
we on the right road?” 

“Straight on, six miles through the 

woods. But if you try to ride them bi- 
cycles any deeper in here you will never 
get out alive. Better leave them with 
me till you come back.” 
“All right,” 
I said; “ but 
do you lock 
up at night? 
Our _bicy- 
cles repre- 
sent a good 
deal to us, 
We are 
very fond of 
the spidery 
things.” 

“TI can’t 
just say 
that I do 
lock up; I 
fasten up, 
this way.” 

He closed 
the door, 
thrust the 
prongs of a 
pitchfork 
into the 
wood and 
forced the 
handle into 
the sand, 

“There!” 
he said, 
"ee at"s 
enough, 
Nobody 
don’t carry 
off many 


shutter, anvilsdown 
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ture. The roughened sand under the 
trees showed where the shoeing is done. 
The little dwelling house was a counter- 
part of the shop, except for the glazed 
window on each side of the front door, 
and the barefooted children playing in 
the sand. The blacksmith stops his work 
and looks up as we come to the door. 
Then he laughs till the woods ring, and 
the children come tumbling toward us, 
and a woman looks out of the window. 





you'd feel safer with more than that?” 

I intimated that we should. 

“Hello, you other fellow! Goin’ to 
take my picture? I hain’t had one of 
them took since I got married and went 
to Brindletown to my wife’s Aunt 
Susan’s. All right, now. Let her fly.” 

The shutter flew, and the happy black- 
smith was “took” as he stood there and 
as he stands here. 

We rode onward through the forest 
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aisles, dim with the shadows of the pines. 
Purple orchids bloomed in the path. 
Ripening huckleberries dotted the bush- 
es beside the way. Huge flies were be- 
ginning to make themselves unpleas- 
antly familiar. Mosquitoes with light 
colored stripes around their legs were 
getting too numerous for our entire 
comfort. I brushed a tick from my 
knickerbockers. The roughened sand, 
impressed with marks of bare feet, gave 
signs of a human habitation near by. I 
could see a chimney through the trees. 
We pushed our bicycles into a road-side 
clearing where the house was a palace 
when compared with the general style 
of its neighbors in the wood, for it had 
risen to the dignity of clap-boards. A 
log shanty chinked with mud was now 
used as a stable, although the family had 
not long abandoned it for the more pal- 
atial story and a half clap-boarded house, 
where they seemed to be the aristocrats 
of the region. The little cleared space 
beside the unshaded door was crowded 
with what appeared at first glance to be 
a seething mass of children of all sizes, 
some of them black as night, some white 
except for the tan and the dirt on their 
cheeks, and others speckled with great 
copper-colored blotches. A black wom- 
an stood in the door; a white man was 
wheeling a speckled child in a toy wagon. 
I fear that such combinations are not 
rare in the region. 

My one objection to the Pines is that 
the wheelman must become a pedestrian 
as he approaches them. At one time, 
perhaps at many times in the geological 
history of New Jersey, these regions 
were sunk beneath the ocean, which, re- 
gardless of the land that was in the fu- 
ture to become a great State, sifted her 
sands through her wet fingers and let 
them drop wherever they might fall. 
As the result of this carelessness, New 

ersey is sand. The roads are as deep 
in a soft and shifting mass of silex as 
one’s ankle bones are high above the 
common ground ; and the sweet air that 
in the summer is fragrant with the warm 
and spicy breath of the pine trees is 
often dusty with little sand-grains. 

Nature seems to be exceedingly fond 
of these sandy wilds, and to resent any 
attempt to encroach on her favorite 
possessions. She has minute vines, that 
run in and under and through the sand, 
and grow faster as they are maltreated. 
She has oaks that spring up and grow 
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like evil weeds; she has bushes of all 
kinds and shapes and all degrees of 
hardiness, that fight with her and for 
her; and between these assistants and 
the original owner that, although silent 
of speech, speaks in the loudest of tones, 
the trespasser has a struggle that he re- 
members long after he has conquered, 
and even when Nature has turned about 
and is fighting for himas bravely as she 
once fought against him. 

At the entrance to the forest-clad 
lands we bid farewell to the bicycle un- 
til we come out of the woods. Its ad- 
vent even into the region of scrub oaks 
has been asurprise to the natives, famil- 
iar only with the slow and staid charcoal 
carts and with the clam wagons that 
pass through their little clearings and 
by their doors; but to the inhabitants of 
the pine woods the bicycle is much as 
it was to Rudyard Kipling’s Hindoo, 
What they would say if they should see 
the panting wheelman trying to force 
the machine through the deep and 
heavy sand is a problem unsolved. 

No matter how often the wheelman 
may have come this way and have 
shuffled a yielding journey with weary 
legs, it is ever new. Some unknown in- 
sect runs staggering across the path; 
some bright blossom is blooming that 
he never saw; some bird is twittering 
in the thick bushes that he has never 
heard ; it is always fresh and sweet. 

The pine barrens of New Jersey are 
not coolin midsummer. ‘The explorer 
must face that fact before he dismounts 
in the sand at the forking of the roads 
that enter from the open country he is 
leaving. When the breezes are ob- 
structed by the density of the foliage 
the woods are sultry and hot. The air 
is then heavy with the balsamic odors 
of the pine trees, and with the perfume 
of the flowers. It is spicy and delicious, 
it is invigorating and stimulating, yet it 
is hot, and the heat is dry; it withers 
the city man, it scorches him and makes 
him weak in his knees. 

Traveling alone through these pines 
is not entirely so safe as it appears to 
be. ‘To lose one’s way is easier than to 
keep it or to find it. The roads in the 
pines of New Jersey have passed into a 
proverb on account of their endless 
length. They seem to wander on and 
on through the thickly growing trees 
until they get discouraged and stop as 
suddenly as if the world had ended. 











The barretis are full of short stretches 
of unfinished pathways that lead into 
the wildest forest. There are few that 
lead anywhere, and the pedestrian or 
the horseman, or the shuffling wheel- 
man that is not wise in woodcraft, or 
not familiar with the region, is more 
likely than not to be lost before he has 
fairly entered into the depths of the 
woods. Once lost his condition is piti- 
able. Round and round he wanders in 
the shifting sand that falls into his foot- 
prints and almost obliterates them be- 
fore his foot has fairly left its mark. 
And the plainest road has the obnoxious 
habit of forking at any spot where it 
takes a notion to divide, and the 
branches are so exactly alike, and the 
landscape ahead is so unvarying, and 
the pine trees and the scrub oaks and 
the underbrush are so nearly the fac- 
similes of every other pine tree and oak 
and bush, that he is lost at the most 
conspicuous part of the road, the fork- 
ing of the highway. 

There is no house in sight. Hutsare 
scattered 
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about the door; a slatternly woman and 
an unkempt man with one suspender, 
or none, complete the household ; while 
a well, possibly with the old-fashioned 
windlass, adds what charm and comfort 
it can to the out-of-door possessions of 
the owner. 

A patch of sand with a few potatoes, 
a few watermelons, perhaps, or a scanty 
growth of corn, yields the crops. What 
need have these people of crops? Are 
not the huckleberries plentiful and free 
to all that choose to pick them? And 
will not the store-keeper in the village 
a dozen miles away, buy them for cash 
or take them in exchange? And the 
cranberry bogs that are springing up in 
the region, will not they give an abun- 
dance of light labor, with the best of 
sure pay? The Pines people have few 
wants, and these are easily supplied with 
the little money that they can obtain 
from the picking of the wild huckle- 
berry or the more than half-tamed cran- 
berry. They seem to be happy; yet I 
cannot tell. The heart knoweth its own 
‘bitterness. 





far apart in 
the little 
clearings 
that make 
themselves 
knownonly 
when the 
traveler 
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two - room- Death 
ed cabins bears as 
built of the sharp and 
rejected ** HUTS ARE SCATTERED FAR APART.” as severea 


slabs of the 

saw mills, nailed together irregularly, 
or of logs with the chinks stuffed with 
mud, or with the bog moss that chokes 
every small stream and fills every 
swamp. The chimney is mudplast- 
ered, yet if the owner be very wealthy 
there may be a coat of mortar be- 
tween the logs; but the chimney, a 
door, and a window with a single board 
shutter, complete the building upon 
which the traveler comes unexpectedly 
as he walks through the wilds of pines 
and scrub oaks and straggling under- 
brush. Tow-headed children in abun- 
dance play in the sand and the sun 





weapon in 
the barrens of the New Jersey Pines as he 
does in the greatest city, and the wounds 
-that he makes are as deep and as long 
in healing. And the temptations, I im- 
agine, are as hard to be resisted. 

The water of the streams and of the 
swamps is an infusion of the cedars and 
the plants that border them and dip 
their roots into them. The color is a 
dark, transparent amber that in deep 
places is almost black, but when dipped 
in the hand shows every ridge and fur- 
row of the skin as clearly as does the 
water from the city faucets, often with 
a greater distinctness and beauty, It is 
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as spicy to the taste as are the cedars 
to the smell. Sparkling and sapid, it is 
the prince of the water that flows as 
Nature started it. To the lover of all 
out-of-doors it is as stimulating as wine. 
Sweet and beautiful, bright and clear, 
the dwellers within these regions are to 
be envied by us that only on rare occa- 
sions can have a draught from its cool 
and delicious depths. 

To dip it in the hollow of the hand 
when the tongue is parched with the 


- breathless air under the pines, and the 


throat is dried by the flying sands that 
are hot in the sun, 
is an experience to 
be remembered. 
The dark waters 
lie still and placid 
in the shade of the 
wooded banks; the 
shallows of amber 
show through 
them the pale 
sands below; 
aquatic plants 
wave long arms 
in the slow cur- 
rents, and the 
thirsty wheelman 
stops to look be- 
fore he stoops to 
drink. His sub- 
merged hand is an 
amber hand, pale, 
its outlines uncer- 
tain, its moving 
fingers curved and 
bentand distorted in the ripples that they 
have made; a pink petal from an azalia 
floats over; with his sudden movement 
a shower of such petals falls about him, 
the amber flood is bearing on its ripples 
a fleet of pink, and the bewildered 
wheelman forgets his thirst. The faint 
breeze of the woods sweeps over the 
stream ; the bushes on the bank trem- 
ble, the weeds in the water nod and 
bend; amber waves dash themselves 
against the shore; the water lilies stir 
and tremble as the ripples lift them, 
and the breeze is spicy with their deli- 
cate perfume; magnolias like waxen 
stars gleam in the thickets; the tall 
pines have marched to the water’s edge. 
The clouds skurry across the dark and 
inverted image of the heavens; the 
breeze comes again and stronger; the 
pines sigh with that peculiar and inde- 
scribable moan that they always utter 
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when the winds hurry through them ; 
the sunlight is lost in a moment behind 
the black cloud that brings a sudden 
shower with its gentle dripping of warm 
tears. The water is dimpled by the 
touch of each drop; minute foam bells 
and bubbles of thinnest water-film stud 
the surface, eddy, touch and burst into 
drops of spray. ‘The rain patters on the 
leaves and roils over the sand in little 
dusty balls; the air is still except for 
the soft rustling of the dripping trees 
and the swish of the rain against the 
water. The sun bursts through the 
passing rain cloud 
as quickly as it re- 
treated ; the drops 
still fall for a mo- 
ment, then the 
birds begin to 
chirp, the dimples 
on the stream float 
away, and the 
astonished wheel- 
man remembers 
that he was thirsty. 

The oppressive 
warmth has given 
place to a sweet 
coolness. The 
wheelman is hap- 
py in the loneli- 
ness and the still- 
ness of the seclud- 
ed path across the 
woods. Glimpses 
of blue sky gleam 
through the trees; 
the air is fragrant with the dewy per- 
fume of a thousand flowers. The artist 
in advance stops and leans on his wheel. 

“Oh, ho! tired out, are you?” 

“Listen!” 

“ Bob, Bob White—Bob White.” 

A little creeping sensation of exquis- 
ite delight steals up into the hair and 
shivers about in an ecstacy of pleasure. 
The cover is full of quail and the air is 
vibrant with their distinctive piping. 
A pine snake, bloated and glistening, 
wriggles across the road, and a rabbit 
for a moment peers from the bushes 
and is gone. The road turns suddenly, 
it widens, and over the low trees a 
chimney of civilization appears with 
terra cotta top, and the wheelman is 
again within sight of a two-story house 
with a tin roof, and within the limits of 
the artificial. 

There is something exceedingly at- 








tractive about the New Jersey pine 
barrens. There can be no other spot in 
the world, I think, except perhaps in 
Florida, where Nature has so lavishly 
scattered certain of her choicest treas- 
ures. And according to my limited ex- 
perience in Florida, the floral treasures 
of the pine woods are not nearly so 
abundant nor so rare, nor so fragrant, 
nor so beautiful as they are in the pine 
barrens of New Jersey. 

As the mental picture of the New 
Jersey Pines and of the pines of Florida 
come to me, there seems to be a great 
resemblance. Perhaps if I could place 
a section of the one beside a slice of the 
other, this would cease and the differ- 
ence become conspicuous, It may be 
only the enchantment that distance 
gives toeach that makes the chief charm 
as I recall its beauties and its attrac- 
tions. 

And their differences are as great. In 
the forests of Florida the deciduous 
cypress trees that stand in great clusters 
around the clear-water lakes and ponds 
add a feature to the landscape that is pecu- 
liarly impressive. To the Northern vis- 
itor who sees them for the first time 
their feathery foliage is little short of 
startling ; their expanded bases, their 
tall and straight boles tipped by the 
conical mass of delicate leafage, give the 
very swamps a mysterious aspect, and 
serve as a fit setting to the clear-water 
lakes that like brilliant jewels rest be- 
neath them. In Florida as elsewhere, 
Nature rests in the winter, but the 
superb climate with its. gentle warmth 
and the sweetness of its air, the softness 
of the clouds, and the feeling that one is 
almost within the tropics, so that at 
nightfall he instinctively looks to the 
heavens in search of the Southern cross. 

All this is lacking in the Pines of New 
Jersey. There the summer air is as 
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warm as it is in Florida, but the warmth 
is indescribably different ; it is not that 
soft and balmy atmosphere that the 
Southern State has to offer in the winter, 
although if the wheelman will trudge 
through the mixture of sand and snow 
that covers the roads and the uncertain 
paths in the Pines of the Northern State 
in winter, he will discover that the air 
within the forest is less frigid, less sting- 
ing than that of the winter outside ; and 
it will instinctively bring to the mind of 
a visitor to Florida the remembrance of 
that region. 

But it was with no thought of Florida 
that we gave our bicycles the final push 
and leaned them against a paling fence 
that marked our return to civilization ; 
it was rather with thankfulness that the 
journey was ended. The house that we 
hoped would welcome us for the night, 
had broad piazzas and comfortable rock- 
ing-chairs, and a view across a hundred 
acre cranberry bog, where the plants 
were blooming with the luxuriance and 
the profusion that only such a planta- 
tion can show. The white blossoms 
sparkled over the great fields as if they 
were snowflakes sprinkled there. 

We had reached the end of the trip. 
We had now only to sit in our rocking- 
chairs and see the evening shadows wrap 
the forest in their soft embrace. The 
pines stood black and shapeless against 
the sky, where burned and blazed a dust 
of quivering stars. Fire-flies stabbed 
the gloom with their darting flame. A 
cool breeze sighed and moaned through 
the pines, yet the world seemed as still 
as if death had touched it; then a tree 
toad started its croaking, and as we went 
to bed a whip-poor-will began to cry for’ 
an unmerited punishment. 

* * * * * 
“Bob, Bob White—Bob White.” 

The morning had come. 
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BY LEILA GITTINGS. 


O catch a glimpse of Aurora, God- 
dess of the Dawn, one must rise 
early, even in Rome, where she 
is manifested in the ideal beauty 

of a painting by Guido Reni on the ceil- 
ing of a hall of the Rospighosi Palace 
and by another fresco by Guercino at 
the Villa Ludovisi. 

To leave the pictured ceiling of the 
Ludovisi, where cupids sport with gar- 
lands and riot amid the roses, and find, 
out of doors, spring, scattering the like 
largesse into the lap of the morning, 
is to turn, as it were, from the painter’s 
work to his inspiration. 

A spring morning in Rome is yet 
more than the realization of an artist’s 
dream. Different elements transfuse 
themselves in it to form a bewitching 
whole, too subtle and divine to be quite 
imprisoned on canvas, or expressed in 
language. The inarticulate speech of 
a ‘*Song Without Words” may best 
reflect the spirit of the fleeting hours— 
their transient loveliness made up of 
breeze and vanishing dew, and warmth, 
and light; the twitter of birds, and 
even the sonorous street cries from soft 
Italian throats. Along the Pinsian Hill 
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flower beds send upward their thous- 
and delicious perfumes; and the almond 
and fruit trees are masses of pink and 
white bloom. 

The Borghése woodlands are veiled 
in a gauzy texture of delicate green 
which stands out like feather tracery in 
relief against the darker foliage of per- 
ennial growths. 

In front of the Villa Medici, the ideal 
academy of the French, the view toward 
St. Peter’s is particularly fine in the 
cool morning light, before the sun is so 
far west as to dazzle the eyes looking in 
that direction. What a perfect frame 
to the picture one finds here ready made 
by stepping back a little under the 
smooth trimmed ilex trees behind the 
lazily dropping fountain! 

Rome is full of such vistas. Perhaps 
the most beautiful is in the Garden of 
the Priorata of the Knights of Malta, 
on Mt. Aventine. There the opening at 
the end of a long, dark alley of bay 
trees is filled up with a telescopic view, 
as it were, of St. Peter’s, buoyant in 
perspective, ‘‘ buried in air.” 

In the Piazza di Spagna the flower 
merchants hold high carnival, congre- 
gating about the Spanish stairs and dis- 
playing tempting wares in panniers of 
goodly size, poised on their heads. 

‘Here Narcissus, day by day, 
Buds in clustering beauty gay. 
Here the golden crocus gleams, 
Sleep the bubbling fountains never.” 

Violets, roses, lilies, anemones, lilacs, 
English primroses, pansies and rarer 
plants seem to burst into bloom simulta- 
neously and to be brought hither as to 
a happy hunting ground, where the Ital- 
ians use them in pursuit of prey. With 
tireless patience and trebled prices the 
fragrant beauties are launched against 
‘the strangers within the gates.” 

However, the foreigner soon learns 
through experience and observation that 
he is entitled to as many flowers as he 
can conveniently carry for a franc anda 
half (or thirty cents), while for a dollar 
he could buy out the entire stock in 
trade of some lucky young dealer and 
send him off as happy as a king to pre- 
pare for another floral campaign and 
maybe invest a portion of his capital in 
the State Lottery, that omnipresent 
magnet which attracts so much of the 
spare currency in Italy. 








I have heard it deplored with many 
a regretful groan and shake of the head, 
that strangers in Rome were becoming 

- too sharp to be cheated, and that they 
thereby deprived a certain proportion 
of the citizens of a legitimate and con- 
stitutional source of income. Nowhere, 
‘perhaps, can this woeful complaint be 
better verified or tested than at the 
market known in the vernacular as 
‘“*Rag Fair,” held on Wednesdays in 
the vicinity of the Farnese Palace. 

It is a curious hurly burly into which 
flocks of fascinated strangers bravely 
plunge, hoping to ‘‘ snap up unconsider- 
ed trifles” for a mere song, and have 
them turn out prizes on their hands. 

Many an Autolycus plies his trade 
among the crowd, laden with tape, bal- 
lads and all manner of haberdashery 
that ‘‘ maids do lack.” 

On rickety stands are spread out to 
the best advantage venerable hoards of 
odds and ends. Dilapidated fans, bear- 
ing coronet and monogram, about which 
breathe thoughts of bygone belless old 
seals, loose heaps of amethysts, strings 
of garnet beads, old ‘‘lamps for sale,” 
of ancient design, tattered and torn 
embroideries and once gorgeous canon- 
icals. Hereare old iron door-knockers 
and rusty nails ; a Bluebeard’s bunch of 
keys ; a jewel casket of inlaid ivory and 
tortoise-shell, which might in its prime 
have belonged to a Princess, and relics, 
manufactured expressly, from the cata- 
combs—there is nothing, provided it be 
portable and sufficiently aged, which 
may not be stumbled upon some time 
in the mart. Naturally, amidst these 
battered wrecks of time, asin a vasty 
deep of flotsam and jetsam, one is apt 
to flounder and to hesitate. 

‘“*T have doubts,” said an American 
to me lately, within the precincts of the 
Fair. 

‘*T am often doubtful,” he repeated 
pathetically, as he gazed long and rather 
abstractedly at the decapitated head of 
an antique Venus with a chipped-off 
nose, but otherwise quite perfect. 

This element of uncertainty, however, 
is probably the secret loadstone of the 

place. By itsexaggerated electrical ac- 
tion upon the mass of humanity surging 
to and fro within the charmed circle, it 
paralyses the sober second thoughts and 
timid scruples ; while on the other hand, 
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quickening the original trumpery barter 
into the attractions of a game of chance. 

When a choice is made the object is 
negotiated for largely by expressive 
pantomime. Brisk holding up of fingers 
and turning down of thumbs, like the 
children’s game of ‘‘ wiggle-waggle,” 
forward a mutual understanding be- 
tween buyer and seller. 

If the customer be wise, and feign 
indifference, in nine cases out of ten he 
will gain his point ; though as the price 
falls his spirit does not rise proportion- 
ately blithe and debonair as should be 
the case. On the contrary, he is re- 
duced to a compunctiously cheap and 
pitiful figure himself by the superb air 
of renunciation, and inimitable shrug 
of the shoulders, with which his pur- 
chase is conferred upon him. 

‘It is yours! I give it to you!” 
With indescribable dignity thus does 
the huckster, wearing the modernized 
toga of ancient Rome, forego his right- 
eous claims upon the foreign interloper. 
So might a kingdom be surrendered 
and the conqueror humiliated at the 
moment of victory. 

Close by, in the Campo di Fiori, are 
many bright bits of color amongst the 
Contadini, who preside there over heaped 
up pyramids of vegetables and fruits. 
The various groups are sheltered be- 
neath gigantic umbrellas, patched and 
pieced with nondescript garments of 
faded hue. 

These portable roof-trees, though in 
shape mushroomy, have nothing else of 
the parvenu about them. They are heir- 
looms, and undoubtedly antiques, too 
valuable to be put up (or down) for 
sale in the Rag Fair. 

Umberto and Marghérita, the king 
and queen, are immensely popular at all 
times, and whenever they appear on the 
streets receive the most friendly greet- 
ings;, while for beggar as well as ambas- 
sador they have the same cordial bow in 
return. 

Ordinarily, only the scarlet liveries of 
the queen announce her coming; while 
the king, in his plain citizen’s dress and 
inconspicuous little victoria, is unher- 
alded in any way save by the lifted hats 
and brightening faces of welcome along 
the route. But during a gala week, such 
as that of the celebration of their silver 
wedding, they go about in right royal 





















state, preceded by guards of honor and 
followed by a train of royal guests and 
attended by representatives of nearly 
all the nations of the world, but in the 
character of honored allies. 

Queen Marghérita, the ‘‘ Pearl 
Savoy,” is the King’s first cousin. 

Both are of the House of Savoy, and 
amongst the entertainments, public and 
social, military and civic, the Historic 
Tournament in the grounds of the villa 
Borghése, given at their silver wedding, 
was the most brilliantly unique of them 
all. It represented the four great 
epochs of the House of Savoy during a 
thousand years, beginning with the 
Counts, then the Dukes, the Kings of 
Sardinia and last the Kings of Italy. 

Each epoch was indicated in the per- 
son of its founder—the first Count, the 
first Duke, and first King of Sardinia ; 
the roles being sustained by the three 
nephews of King Umberto, the young 
Dukes of Aosta and Abruzzi, and Count 
of Turin. The epoch of Kings of Italy, 
being so recently inaugurated by Victor 
Emanuel, was not set forth as the 
others. Instead was chosen a symbol 
pointing to the succession to the throne 
of future Princes of Savoy; the idea 
being happily expressed by the Prince 
of Naples in the fifteenth century dress 
of a Knight or Grand Master of the 
Order of the Annunciation—Santissima 
Annunziata. 

The whole performance was like a 
page from some gorgeously illuminated 
chronicle of the Middle Ages. 

There was the vast Colosseum-like 
amphitheatre, open to the skies; its 
seats occupied by a brightly dressed 
throng of spectators and shaded by 
tall trees. 

The royal box, richly decorated, was 
hung with old tapestry depicting deeds 
of chivalry, and filled with princely 
guests and envoys from other countries 
in their distinctive court dresses—some 
bizarre as well as brilliant. 

On the course, immediately below 
the King and the Emperor of Germany, 
his guest, were drawn up on horseback 
the four handsome young Italian Princes, 
with their immediate attendants in the 
Tourney, who bore their lords’ standards 
and heraldic devices. 
Men-at-arms, cross-bow 
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Saxon mercenaries, primitive Roman 
foot-soldiers, pages, and bannerets on 
foot; and mounted heralds, trumpeters 
and musicians, were also disposed about 
the field; while in the large central 
arena the knights went through the in- 
tricacies of quadrilles, guiding their 
caparisoned horses dextrously in diffi- 
cult evolutions which were enthusiasti- 
‘ally applauded by court and com- 
mons. 

From the left sleeve of many of the 
cavaliers fluttered a gage d@’amour,; while 
the rapid motion of their steeds stirred 
the long love-locks of one period, the 
shorter fringe of an earlier, or the stiff, 
powdered queues of a later date. The 
mode of wearing the hair was a detail 
carefully attended to in each costume, 
and it would appear as if all the wigs 
of Italy must have been draughted for 
the occasion. 

The arrival of the court and royal 
guests, escorted bya splendidly mounted 
company of Cuirassiers of the Guard, 
the beautiful entrance and preliminary 
march of the Tourney, the stately de- 
parture at the conclusion of the quad- 
rilles, when ten royal carriages were 
accompanied along the Corso to the 
Palace by all the participants in the 
brilliant show—all united to form a 
memory never to be forgotten by those 
who were present. 

An impress of light and youth re- 
mained from that Festival week in 
Rome. Light—in the sunshine of 
cloudless skies, in wonderful illumina- 
tions of the city by magnesium rays, 
and myriads of Venetian lamps, so that 
the avenues looked like fairyland; 
youth, in the ages of most of the Royal 
visitors. To have seen the young 
princes of the House of Savoy, the 
Duke of York, Prince George of Greece, 
the Prince of Montenegro, and the Em- 
peror and Empress of Germany, is to 
feel oneself in possible touch with 
the future history of Europe. 

Yes! it is the season of promise and 
hope in the Eternal City. A Marguer- 
ite entwined about a kingly crown is 
the festal device of the hour. The 
badge of authority bearing a flower, a 
type of the youngest child of the 
mother of nations—united Italy — of 
spring in Rome. 
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A VOYAGE 


IN SPAIN. 


AM a prince at times, a-sailing silver streams, 
That wind thro’ meadows of the beauteous Land of Dreams; 
The land untouched with sin, unsullied with a sigh, 
More wonderful than earth, far deeper than the sky! 
I wake attuned to love, with smiling of the day, 
Before the last star sets my ship has sped away. 
Bold Hope the Captain is, the crew Good-wishes sweet, 
Imagination rich, my eagle Courser fleet. 
I leave bewildering strife—the worldliness of men, 
God’s kingdom for the soul—my eyes in rapture ken ; 
Resplendent sunshine glows, delightful birds give song, 
June forests not so fair, what time I speed along! 


\\ I pass the isles of Peace, brave bowers of blissful Trust, 
\ Bright cities of the Wise, broad country of the Just, 
I see them good and fair, intelligent and kind, 
Robust and strong and true, the hero heart and mind ; 
Their homes are palaces, their riches free as air, 
While music, song and mirth, are laughing everywhere ; 
They have Rome’s ancient pride, glory of Grecian days, 
Inventive wonders new the ages sought to raise, 
The light of Love prevails, pure Plenty sheds her store, 
Celestial children play around Joy’s rose-twined door ; 
Sleek cattle graze at ease, fair horses are afield ; 
The happy farms the sound of cheer and comfort yield ; 
The dogs as shepherds sit, brown bees are busy still, 
Wide plains are white with wheat, far vineyards crown the hill. 
In groves glad scholars list to sages sweet with lore, 
In temples fair as dawn great multitudes adore ; 
Mild labor knows no fear, intelligence no ban, 
The soul has won a soul, the man is made a man; 
Whatever wisdom wills, what piety can plead, 
Produces here its flower with better bearing seed ; 
All holy things abide, all prospects rich abound, 
As in my ivory bark I pass enchanted ground : 
It seems historic truth, a pure perpetual now, 
As fancy’s waters close about my surging prow, 
From morn to golden morn, I sail and sail away, 
Into Hope’s happy world, the Spirit’s endless day ! 
So earth is gliding on the silver flow of time, 


To land the race at last in regions so sublime ! 


William Brunton, 


RIGGING AND SAILS. 


BY CAPTAIN A. J. KENEALY. 


IRE has entirely superseded rope 
for standing rigging, and dead- 
eyes and lanyards are fast 
giving way before the advance 

of the turnbuckle. An old sailor can- 
not help regretting the decline and fall 
of his profession and the growing 
popularity of the art of the black- 
smith. So far as the rigging of ships is 
concerned, when wire rigging was first 
introduced it was thought that its rigid- 
ity would prove a fatal objection to iis 
successful use. 

Science has, however, set its foot down 
firmly on such objections. ‘The decree 
has gone forth that rigging cannot pos- 
sibly be set up too taut, and the less it 
stretches the better. The old argument 
that a yacht’s standing rigging should 


“give” when the craft is caught in a 
squall, which old sea dogs were so fond 
of advancing, has been knocked on the 
head by scientific men who declare that 
a vessel’s heeling capacity affords much 
more relief than the yielding quality of 
rigging. Thus all or nearly all of the 
modern immense steel sailing vessels in 
the East Indian and Australian trade 
have their steel masts stayed as rigidly 
as possible by means of turnbuckles, and 
practice seems to have demonstrated the 
truth of the theory. These ships en- 
counter terrific seas and gales off the 
Cape of Good Hope and Cape Horn, and 
their masts are thus subjected to violent 
and sudden strains, but I have been as- 
sured by the commanders of several of 
these great freight carriers that they 
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have never known their “sticks” to be 
imperilled by the rigidity of the rigging, 
and the tauter it can be set up the more 
secure the masts are supposed to be. 
There are, however, a number of old 
salts who condemn this theory as rank 
heresy, and go in for deadeyes and lan- 
yards of the old-fashioned kind, and the 
greater the stretch between the upper 
and the lower deadeyes the better are 
they pleased. There is no doubt that 
turnbuckles look neater than deadeyes, 
and they are probably well suited for 
small craft. The Herreshoffs have long 
used them for setting 
up the rigging of the 
sloops and yawls of 
moderate size which 
they used to turn out 
in such numbers, and 
which first laid the 
foundation of their 
fame. The boat owner 
can please himself as to 
which method he may 
choose, and he can rely 
*——> that with either his 
: mast will be perfectly 
d secure. Both methods 
sHRoup, pEapeyg, 2t@ Shown in the ac- 
LANYARD. companying cuts. 
There is one thing in connection with 
wire rigging that I must warn the ama- 
teur against. Beware of shod wire rig- 
ging. “Shoes” are iron plates riveted 
to the ends of wire rigging to receive 
shackle bolts. They are never reliable. 
Eye splices in wire never draw. “ Shoes” 
often collapse without notice. 
Turnbuckles are very 
handy appliances for set- p 
ting up rigging in a hurry, 
whereas the same opera- 
tion conducted by means 
of a deadeye and a lanyard 
takes much more time and 
trouble. A small craft 
rigged as a sloop, cutter 
or yawl, requires only one 
shroud on each side to 
afford lateral support to 
the mast, and a forestay 
—which in the case of a 
cutter or yawl should set 
up at the stem head, but 
on a sloop is set 11)) on the 
bowsprit. A simple way 
to fit the rigging is to 
splice an eye in each 
shroud, forming a collar 
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sufficiently large to pass over the 
masthead, first covering the part that 
is to form the eye with canvas sewn 
on and painted. The starboard shroud 
goes over the masthead first, then 
the port one and last the forestay. 
In large yachts the lower rigging 
is often fitted in pairs, the bight of the 
shrouds being passed over the masthead 
and secured in the form of an eye with a 
stout wire seizing. 

Many riggers shackle the shrouds to 
an iron band fitted tothe hounds. This 
plan is open to objection. There may 
be a flaw in the iron and the band may 
give way suddenly, causing the mast to 
snap off short like the stem of a clay 
pipe. 

Bands may look a little more snug 
than the collars, but they 
are heavier aloft and not \ 
so reliable, and for these 
reasons I am_ old-fash- 
ioned enough to prefer 
the collars. 

For a small sloop, cut- 
ter or yawl, a pole mast 
is preferable; but all 
boats more than twenty 
feet on the water line 
should be fitted with top- 





masts, the rigging of 
which is shown in the 
cut. 











I strongly recommend | 
arunning bowsprit for a ~ 
cutter or yawl of any 
pretensions to tonnage. 
They have been used for 
years and have been 
found to work admir- 
ably. The length of the bowsprit is 
reduced as the jibs are shifted, until 
when the “spitfire” or storm-jib is set 
the bowsprit is run so far in board 
that it looks like a mere stump. In 
a sea-way the benefit of this is obvious, 
the weight’ being materially reduced 
forward and the pitching consequently 
lessened. The jib also sits well and 
does its work, and is far preferable to 
that horror of horrors the “ bobbed” 
jib of a sloop, which always makes a 
sailor’s flesh creep when he sees it. 
How it has managed to survive is a 
marvel to me. It is a lubberly and 
slovenly device not good enough for 
a scow. The rigging of a running 
bowsprit is shown in the cut on the fol- 
lowing page. 





TOPMAST 
RIGGING, 
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When it becomes necessary to set the 
storm trysail, lower away the mainsail 
and furl it as fast as possible. Lower 
the boom down into the crutch amid- 
ships, and secure it by hauling the sheet 
taut and by tackles or lashings from 
each quarter. Unhook the throat and 
peak halyards and hook them on to the 
trysail gaff, the jaws of which parral on 
to the mast, allowing the gaff end to 
rest on the deck. The topping lifts 
must be unhooked from the main boom 
and taken in to the mast or the rigging, 
so as to be out of the way of the try- 
sail. Lace the head of the trysail to 
the gaff. The clew of the trysail is 
hauled aft by a luff-tackle which forms 
the sheet. Another tackle should be 
hooked to the clew and made fast to 
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windward over the main boom and gaff, 
so that in case of a shift of wind the 
sheet may be hauled aft on the other 
side without delay or the danger of 
getting aback. ‘Then you can man the 
throat and peak halyards and set the 
sail, trimming the sheet well down. 

If you should have the misfortune to 
carry away the main boom, and you 
have no trysail on board, lower away 
the sail, unlace it from the boom, close- 
reef it, and set it with a luff-tackle for 
asheet. When about to set the storm 
trysail and your vessel is yawl rigged, 
set the storm mizzen. It will keep her 
head up to the sea while the sails are 
being shifted. In a cutter, heave to by 
hauling the fore sheet to windward, 
keeping the jib full. Shifting jibs in 
heavy weather in a cutter requires care. 
The first thing to do is to get the sail 
up from below and stretch it along 
the weather side of the forward deck 
with the head aft. Haul the foresheet 
to windward and trim the mainsheet in 
flat, tricing up the tack if the sail is 
loose-footed. Keep the boat as close 
to the wind as possible. Let go the 
jib outhaul, and the sail will fly in along 
the bowsprit. Muzzle it, man the down- 
haul, let go the halyards and down with 
it! Then reef the bowsprit. Some 








cutters are fitted with a rack and pin- 
ion wheel, with a handle like that of a 
winch, for this purpose. If not supplied 
with this handy contrivance, reeve a 
heel rope, and after slacking the bob- 
stay fall and the falls 
of the shrouds and 
topmast stay, heave 
on it until you can 
knock the fid out. 
Then rouse the bow- 
sprit in by the shroud 
tackles to the second 
or third fid holes, as 
desired ; ship the fid 
and set up the gear, ¢ 
beginning with the HOSE FoR MAIN 
bobstay, the weather ere 
shroud next and the lee shroud last, 
at the same time taking in the slack 
of the topmast stay. Now to set the 
jib. First hook on the sheets and 
take a turn with the lee one; next 
hook on the tack to the traveler anc 
the halyards to the head. Man th: 
outhaul and bowse the tack out to the 
bowsprit end. Hoist up on the hal- 
yards and sweat up with the purchase. 
Trim the sheet, let draw the foresheet, 
ease off the mainsheet and sail her along 
again. If these instructions are carried 
out a storm jib may be set on a reefed 
bowsprit without parting a rope yarn. 
To shake a reef out in the mainsail, 
set up on the topping lift so that it may 
take the weight of the boom. Untie all 
the reef points. Cast off the lashing at 
the tack if the sailis laced to the boom, 
or come up the tack tackle if it is loose- 
footed. Then ease off the reef earring 
and hoist the sail, setting up the throat 
first. You can then ease up the topping 
lift and trim shect. 








FIG. X. FIG, E, 


A convenient method of bending and 
unbending a storm trysail is shown in 
Fig. X and Fig. E. 

Fig. X represents the shape of the 
mast hoops, to each of which two iron 
hooks are fastened. The hoops are of 
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the ordinary size, but about one-quarter 
ef their length is sawn out and to the 
ends the iron hooks are riveted. Fig. E 
shows how the thimble toggles are 
seized to the luff of the sail at regular 
intervals. When it is necessary to set 
the trysail, adjust the jaws of the gaff to 
the mast, make fast the parral, hook on 
the throat and peak halyard blocks and 
mouse them. Hoist up slowly, slipping 
the thimbles over the hooks on the ends 
of the hoops as the sail goes up. The 
sheet must be hauled aft before the sail 
is hoisted, and should be slacked off 
handsomely to allow the sail to be prop- 
erly set. Then all hands should clap on 
it and flatten it in. 

If your boat is rigged as a cutter or 
yawl the foresail may have the tack 
made fast to the eyebolt to which the 
stay is set up. The luff of the sail is 
seized to galvanized iron hanks that run 
up and down on the stay. If the fore- 
sail has a reef band in it (as it should) a 
lacing is used between the reef and tack 
cringles. . Don’t bowse up the halyards 
too taut the first time you set the sail, 
and don’t break your back flattening in 
the sheet. Give it a chance to stretch 
fairly. The same remark also applies 
tothe jib, whether set on a stay or flying 
on its own, luff, as it must necessarily 
do if your craft is equipped with a run- 
ning bowsprit. 

For the sake of lightness, blocks are 
frequently made too small. Manilla 
rope, of which both sheets and halyards 
should be made, has a habit of swelling 
when wet. It is generally rove on a 
dry day, and renders through blocks 
quite easily when in this condition. A 
rain squall will swell this rope to such 
an extent, and halyards will jam so hard, 
that sails will not come down when 
wanted, and disasters happen. The 
work of setting and taking in sail is 
made very laborious through small 
blocks and large sized halyards. It 
should be borne in mind that hzlyards 
ought to run through blocks as freely 
when wet as dry. Blocks should always 
be fitted with patent sheaves. 

The running rigging of a mainsail 
consists of peak and throat halyards, 
topping lifts, main sheet and peak down- 
haul. To bend a mainsail, shackle the 
throat cringle to the eyebolt under the 
jaws of the gaff, stretch the head of 
the sail along the gaff, reeve the peak 
earring through the hole in the end of 
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the gaff and haul it out, securing it in 
the manner shown in the illustration. 
The earring is represented with the 
turns passed loosely in order to give the 
amateur a clear and distinct view of the 
proper method. It will be seen that aa 
is the peak end of the gaff ; 4 is a check 
block for the topsail sheet ; ¢ is a block 
for the peak down haul, used also as 
signal halyards, hooked to an eyebolt 
screwed into the end of the gaff, the 
hook of the block being moused ; d is a 
hole in the gaff end through which the 
earring is passed, The earring is spliced 
into the cringle with a long eye splice. 
It is then passed through d round 
through the cringle ¢, through d again 
and through ¢ again ; then up over the 
gaff at 7 and 4, down the other side and 
through e again, and so on upround the 
gaff four or five times; at the last, in- 
stead of going up over the gaff again, 
the earring is passed between the parts 
round the gaff as shown at /, round all 
the parts that were passed through d, as 
shown at m, and jammed by two half 
hitches mz and h. 








If the saii is new from the sailmaker’s 
loft, only haul the head out hand taut or 
you will ruinit. I have seen yacht skip- 
pers clap a “handy billy” tackle on the 
head of a new mainsail and haul on it till 
they could get no more. I have seen 
them treat the foot in the same way, the 
result being a great bag of canvas of no 
possible use in beating to windward. A 
mainsail costs a good deal of money 
and is easily spoiled. One of Mr. John 
M. Sawyer’s splendidly cut sails can 
have all its utility and beauty taken out 
of it in half-an-hour by a lubberly sail- 
ing master. 

After the head earring is passed, lace 
the head of the sail to the gaff, taking a 
half hitch at each eyelet hole. Next 
seize the luff of the sail to the mast 
hoops with marline. The foot of the 
mainsail should next be made fast to 
the boom in the same manner as the 
peak, che lacing going round a wire 
jackstey rove through eyebolts on the 
top of the boom. Do not “sweat up” 
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either the throat or peak halyards too 
taut the first time you set it, and avoid 
reefing a new sail. Lower it down 
altogether, set the trysail, or do the best 
you can under head sail and the mizzen 
if on board a yawl. A mainsail should 
always be allowed to stretch gradually 
and the slack of the head and the foot 
should be taken up at intervals. Re- 
member that no greater injury can be 
done to a new sail than to try and make 
it sit flat by hauling out the foot too 
taut before it has been properly 
stretched. The best authorities advise 
that the sail should be set with the leech 
slack, and the boat run before a strong 
wind for several hours. 


CLEW CRINGE 
OF SAIL » {TWO SHACKLES 
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GEAR FOR HAULING OUT LOOSE-FOOTED MAINSAIL, 


Another excellent plan is to hoist the 
sail up with the foot and head slack 
while the boat is at anchor, and as it 
flaps about in the breeze the sail 
will stretch without injury. Of course 
when the head and foot are thoroughly 
stretched they can be hauled out taut 
as they can be got. 

Personally, I prefer a’ mainsail with 
the foot laced to the boom, but all are 
not of my way of thinking. “A loose- 
footed mainsail has many admirers and 
this is how it works. The mainsail out- 


haul consists of an iron horse on the 
boom, a shackle as traveler, a wire out- 
haul made fast to the shackle and rove 
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through a sheavehole at the boom end 
and set up by a purchase. 

If the mainsail is of the loose-footed 
variety it should be fitted with a tack 
tricing tackle and a main tack purchase. 
The last named is handy for bowsing 
down the luff of the sail “bar taut” for 
racing. Sweating-up the throat halyards 
lowers the peak slightly, and peaking the 
sail slackens the luff. By hauling up on 
the main tack tricing tackle till you can 
get no more, and at the same time lower- 
ing the peak, the mainsail is “ scandal- 
ized” and the boom can then be gybed 
over in a strong breeze with the least 
possible risk of carrying away some- 
thing. 

To prevent masthoops from jamming 
when the mainsail is being hoisted or 
lowered, a small line is seized to the fore- 
side of the top hoop and then to every 
hoop down the mast. When the throat 
halyards are pulled on, the foresides of 
the hoops feel the strain and go up par- 
allel with the after sides. The accom- 
panying figure shows this at a glance. 





It is true that this method has found 
little favor with amateurs, but I tried it 
with great success on my first cruising 
craft, and later on in a yacht of tar 
greater pretensions. The “wrinkle” 
should by no means be despised. 
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OME, boys, catch 
a rabbit.” 
Five of the large 


greyhounds that 
formed the corps of 
rabbit exterminators on 
one of Kern County’s 
great vineyards show- 
ed, by delighted leap- 
ings and quick, sharp 
barks, that they knew 
the full meaning of 
what was said to them. 
They were eager 
for the fun, for 
experience had 
taught them what 
was forthcoming. 

The sixth dog, a staid matron, sat un- 
moved until her master, noticing her, 
said: ‘‘Come, Fan, we want you, too.” 
At once her whole manner changed and 
she gamboled about as eagerly as any 
of the others. 

‘*Tf I hadn’t invited her personally 
she would have moped here for an hour 
after we had gone,” my host explained. 
‘*Did you ever see a pretty woman who 
knew she was attractive? She always 
wants to be coaxed, don’t she? Well, 
that’s the way with Fan. If her co- 
quetry hadn’t won she would have come 
of her own accord after awhile, but all 
the rest of the day she would have been 
downcast and half sullen, because she 
hates to yield.” 

As he spoke the dogs led the way to 
the barn. When we reached it all but 
one were anxiously awaiting us at the 
door leading to the stalls where the sad- 
dle horses were stabled. 

Fan had remained with her master. 
Now and then she thrust her long, nar- 
row muzzle into his swinging palm or 
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turned to reciprocate the affectionate 
caress of a younger dog which had 
stopped in his wild career to rub his 
nose against hers or lick her face. When 
the horses were brought out the dogs 
waited till they saw we were headed 
toward the vineyard. Then they left 
us, hurrying pell-mell in its direction. 

Three years before this vineyard had 
been a waste of sage brush. As every 
one knows, the sage brush is the natural 
habitat of the jack rabbit. Of course, 
as soon as they found that tender, suc- 
culent young vines were growing in 
Kern the long-eared gentry gathered in 
by thousands from half the country to 
join their neighbors in the feast so 
kindly prepared for them. The vines 
thrive wonderfully in the rich virgin soil 
of the great Kern River Delta, but a 
young vineyard, no matter how thrifty, 
makes only the beginning of a meal for 
a party of big-eared jacks. They ran 
away from the coyotes, jumped rabbit 
proof fences, dodged shot, and stole 
bait from traps guaranteed to kill. 
Nothing seemed to ‘‘get there” till 
the hounds were brought. 

Thedogs were not dieted and groomed 
as are professional coursers. They 
were turned loose in the vineyard to 
find their own dinner. Food was there, 
and lots of it, and the bloody paws and 
noses of the fleet hunters, when they 
returned from a run in the vineyards, 
showed they did not go hungry. No 
matter how much hunting he has been 
doing on his own account, if a hound 
can get a man to go with him he is al- 
ways anxious for the chase. The event- 
ful morning of our hunt was no excep- 
tion. When the vineyard was reached 


the hounds deployed without delay into 
a skirmish line with intervals of about 
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fifty feet. Up and down this line a set- 
ter zigzagged with nose to the ground. 
The hounds leaped high in the air every 
now and then to see if their scout, the 
setter, was close upon the prey. The 
pack steadily advanced, with every sense 
on the alert for the detection of any 
possible game. Their hearing and sight 
are exceedingly acute, but their sense of 
smell is quite dull. They depended 
upon the nose of the setter to scent the 
rabbits hidden under the wide-spreading 
vines. How much they appreciated the 
setter’s ability was shown conclusively 
by their tactics. 

No captain ever had more willing 
followers nor more undisputed com- 
mand. A change in the tone of the 
setter’s bark, as she lit upon a fresh 
trail, brought every hound to ‘‘atten- 
tion.” A few sharp barks told them 
the ‘game had been started and sent 
those nearest the setter deploying, 
bunched for a close chase. The others 
sped straight ahead till they found that 
,the rabbit was swerving toward the 
right. Then the two hounds on the 
right lengthened their strides and dash- 
ed to the front just in time to head 
bunny off. Bewildered, the rabbit stop- 


ped. This action temporarily saved his 
life. The dogs expecting to meet him 


two feet farther on, shot past and their 
prey darted to the left to find a fresh 
dog ready to take upthe chase. It was 
Fan. No escaping her. 

Close behind came two of the other 
hounds. Down the long rows of vines 
they shot, straight as arrows. Their 
speed was so great that the spaces be- 
tween the vines were passed before the 
rabbit could decide where to dodge 
through them. The hounds were stead- 
ily gaining. The chase was nearly over, 
for the dogs, though running in relays, 
were fresh, while bunny was tired by a 
long chase. The end seemed at hand, 
when the rabbit, evidently seeing the 
open country at the end of the row, 
now close at hand, put forth a mighty 
effort in a last spurt to reach it, when 
‘*smash he lit in. the supposed to be 
rabbit proof fence, the wide meshes of 
which his fright-blinded eyes had failed 
to see. The wire net bent a little and 
bunny fell back stunned. Before he 


could get up ‘‘crash—mash—smash!” 
the three hounds struck the wire, and 








rabbit and dogs tumbled over and over 
on the ground. The fence wasa wreck. 

Coming like a cannon ball, the first 
dog had strained the slight red-wood 
posts, the next two knocked down a rod 
or so of the light wire connecting the 
posts. For the first time since the 
chase began, one of the hounds barked. 
This was the signal for a concentration 
of forces to ‘‘rally by company.” All 
gathered around the rabbit, and each 
got a strong, firm grip on the most ac- 
cessible part. Then they lay back on 
their haunches and pulled. 

Riding through the break we started 
over the open country. The dogs were 
not long in starting another rabbit. He 
headed for the county road. It was a 
straight chase and each bound brought 
the hounds nearer. Just as we thought 
all was over, the hounds slackened speed. 
There was a three-board fence in the 
way. 

As the dogs hunted for an opening 
through which to crawl, their owner 
explained what seemed to be an abom- 
inable funk by saying : 

‘Fan came from the pound in Oak- 
land. I had been looking for a dog to 
bring down here, and a friend advised 
me to watch the pound if I wanted a 
good dog cheap. I did soand got Fan. 
On her first chase she was nearly cut to 
pieces. Our fences are not made like 
those farther north. Usually a fence. 
has two or three boards and on top a 
strand of barbed wire. She would take 
the boards all right, but would strike 
the barbs of the wire, which would tear 
her skin terribly. It took her several 
days to learn what hurt her. Then she 
stopped jumping fences, and when she 
took out her puppies to train them, I 
suppose she admonished them in a 
motherly way to beware of fences. 
Sometimes they jump the picket fence 
near the house, but in a chase they 
never take a fence.” 

While he was talking the dogs came 
back. They had lost their rabbit. The 
day was blazing hot. This, of course, 
is essential for a country that boasts of 
raising the finest raisins in the world, 
but it makes one pity the hounds when 
he sees them stand with lolling tongues 
and dripping jaws, while their gaunt 
ribs rise and fall with marvelous swift- 
ness, This pity is changed to quite 

















needless alarm when one _ sees the 
hounds run to a ditch of water and lie 
in it neck deep, lowering the head now 
and again to lap the cold, clear water. 

After giving the dogs time to rest, 
our horses were turned toward one of 
the big alfalfa fields. The grass was 
about ten inches high and so gave a 
good hiding place for their long-eared 
majesties. There were a little more 
than six thousand acres in the patch, an 
abundance of feed for an army of rabbits. 

The great alfalfa patch was a nest 
of rabbits. One was soon started and 
a dog was in pursuit, when another, 
startled by the noise, leaped from its 
hiding place. His fate was decided by 
two of the lagging hounds who started 
him in the same direction as his brother. 
Then the queer sight was presented of 
a rabbit chasing a hound, for the first 
rabbit was speeding on out of our sight 
in the luxuriant alfalfa and the second, 
followed by the hounds, was seemingly 
doing his best to overtake the first 
hound. A third rabbit called off the 
other dogs. This chase we followed. 

Only one dog kept close to the turns 
of the rabbit. The other two ran, one 
on either side of the line of chase. 
This was not because of laziness, but 
was dog tactics. When the rabbit 
turned to the left, the hound on the 
left turned also and, doubling his speed, 
headed, not in the direction of the rab- 
bit, but for a spot at least two hundred 
feet ahead of where the rabbit began to 
turn. He ran ina straight line. When 
bunny reached this spot, the hound was 
there too, just a little too late, however. 
The dog was only running for his din- 
ner, the rabbit for its life. 

With desperate energy the hunted 
creature turned at a sharp angle, but 
its pursuer was fresh, the first hound 
having been replaced by the one mak- 
ing the short cut. For a while the 
rabbit dodged. It was tiring fast. A 
quick turn gave it a start of twenty 
feet. The delay of the dodging had 
brought up the other hounds. The 
great Calloway Canal was close at 
hand. Down and along its bank ran 
the rabbit. Forgetful of its fear of 
water, thinking only to escape its pur- 
suers, it made a noble leap into the 
stream. But a canal eighty feet wide 
cannot be taken ata leap by even one 
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of Kern County’s biggest jack rabbits, 
and poor bunny’s fate was sealed. Be- 
fore he could struggle a dozen feet in 
the water the dogs were on him. There 
were no dodgings now, and a shrill 
scream was drowned as the foremost 
hound thrust the struggling rabbit’s 
head under water in the final shake 
that broke its back. 

Wading out, the dogs soon pulled the 
rabbit to pieces. While they devoured 
it we looked for the other dogs, but 
they were nowhere to be seen. We 
had gone two or three miles in our 
chase and they were traveling in differ- 
ent directions. The question, yet un- 
asked, as to how the hounds were to be 
collected, was answered by the dogs. 

They seemed uneasy. One ran along 
the bank of the canal, anon leaping in 
the air and rising on its hind legs to 
survey the country. Then it settled on 
its haunches and raising its nose heaven- 
ward, let forth a howl pitched in a minor 
key that was enough to wake the moon. 
The other dogs joined in. Suddenly 
they stopped. From the north came a 
faint ‘‘Ow-ow-o-0-ow,” and from the 
northeast a similar cry. These howls 
differed materially from the first. They 
were the ‘‘Here we are, boys,” in 
answer to the question, ‘‘Say, where 
are you?” 

Our dogs’ silence was but momen- 
tary. Again they raised their voices in 
a doleful chorus. It was quite differ- 
ent from the first and evidently meant, 
‘‘Come over here, the boss is with us.” 
In a few minutes the hounds came rush- 
ing up and Fan was nearly smothered 
in the caresses of her puppies. These 
she endured with a good grace for 
awhile, until wearying of the frolic she 
brought them to an end with a growl 
and an impatient toss of the head. 

On the homeward trip we discussed 
the nature of the greyhound. They are 
very fond of petting, and with few ex- 
ceptions will make friends with any one 
who will caress them. They are re- 
sentful of unkindness as they are ap- 
preciative of petting. A sentence 
spoken in a quick, harsh manner will 
cause them to slink away distressed 
with their tails between their legs. 

Their affection for one another is as 
strong as for human beings. A rancher 


in the foothills had two hounds, A 














large handsome dog named ‘“ Black- 
nose” and a bitch. The bitch was a 
great thief, and one night did not come 
home. That night ‘‘Blacknose” did 
not appear. He had never spent the 
night away from home before. His 
owner was worried. Anxiety increased 
as the days passed, and still no sign of 
the hounds. On the fourth day the 
boys on the farm started for a neigh- 
boring ranch to ask about the dogs. 
On the way they saw what seemed to 
be a living thing in the distance near a 
pool. Approaching they saw ‘‘Black- 
nose” lying whining by the side of his 
dead companion. A gaping gunshot 
wound in the side of his mate told the 
story. The bitch had been at her old 
tricks, and some exasperated ranchman 
had taken summary vengeance. As 
they drew nearer the huge hound 
showed signs of great joy. At the 
dead hound’s side lay a half dozen hares 
and cotton tails, evidently caught by 
‘*Blacknose” for his companion, as his 
gaunt sides showed that he himself had 
touched no food. The dead hound was 
buried and ‘‘Blacknose” taken home. 
Twice they had to bring him from his 
mate’s grave. He refused all food, and 
at length died. If not of a broken heart 
what then? 

‘*Blacknose” was an exception to the 
average hound however. Most of them 
are fickle and there are but a few that 
are not skillful thieves. They are om- 
nivorous and are especially fond of eggs. 
As soon as they hear a hen cackle out- 
side of the hen house, the hounds start 
on a still hunt for her nest, and finding 
it, keep it empty from that time forth. 
But place an egg on the ground, allow- 
ing them to see you, and they will never 
touch it’ Meat of any sort they devour 
eagerly, and potatoes, mush, pie, bread, 
will be eaten; in fact nothing comes 
amiss to them. 

As far as their source of supply is 
concerned, they follow closely the ad- 
vice of the too thrifty Scot to his boy: 

‘*My son, get money. Get it honestly 
if you can, but get it.” 

Nor do they steal only what is openly 
exposed. A man talking to a friend 
felt a tugging at the tail of his coat. 
He did not mind it till he saw his 
friend’s hound trot along with a beef- 
steak in his mouth, then, grasping con- 
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vulsively at his nigh hind pocket, he 
found that his supper had disappeared. 

One peculiarity that is shared by few 
other kinds of dogs is their fondness for 
fresh fruit, especially the muscat grapes, 
which, in the hot Kern Delta, contain 
an enormous percentage of sugar. As 
the fruit ripens, the dogs cease to haunt 
the kitchen. Long before the men on 
the ranch have discovered any ripe fruit, 
the dogs have almost ceased chasing 
rabbits. They live on grapes and figs. 
If they confined themselves to the fresh 
fruit the loss would not be so much felt. 
But when, toward the end of August, 
the amber colored berries are placed on 
wooden trays and left in the open field 
so that the sun can convert them to 
raisins, the dogs give up eating fresh 
fruit. Raisins are nicer. Then, too, 
they are spread out so conveniently that 
they can eat all they want without even 
the exertion of looking for it. 

Now a greyhound’s stomach almost 
equals an accordian pleated skirt in ex- 
pansiveness, so that. when he has had 
enough, there are a good many pounds 
of rasins tucked away in his department 
of the interior. Because of this pro- 
pensity, there comes, with the ripening 
of the grapes, a time of captivity for 
the hounds, and they are kept tied up 
till the raisins are out of the way. 

This is not the only reason for their 
confinement however. Though they no 
longer live on rabbits, they still chase 
them for fun. The trays, loaded with 
raisins, are laid in long rows between 
the vines. The rabbit, of course, takes 
one of these rows. Down it goes. 
Down follows the dog. ‘‘Clatter, smash, 
bang!” go the trays. Some are turned 
over and others are jumped on; in either 
case the raisins are scattered in the sand 
and many ruined. 

One peculiar thing about the grey- 
hound is his tail. Long and slim, he 
never uses it to whisk flies. It is botha 
brake andarudder. When he begins to 
run it develops into a very important part 
of the dog. As he turns to the right or 
left, speed is not slackened, but by the 
aid of his tail he veers around, and 
when he wants to make a sudden stop, 
the tail goes round and round rapidly, 
helping him to check his speed. What 
would be the result if his tail were cut 
off is a tale some one else must tell. 
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‘¢FOR A WHILE THE RABBIT DODGED.’ 
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‘* THE INCOMPARABLE PAGODA,’ 


ANDALAY has other sights than 
its moated citadel, more conso- 
nant alike with the old and the 
new dispensation. For in outer 

and inner form, in native dwelling and 
the market place, in street and house 
and temple, the life and needs of the 
people seek their fulfillment in the same 
way as always. The change of masters 
has not brought about a change in man- 
ners. The Burman is a Burman still. 
He eats his rice and drinks from his 
lota of water, and chaffers for a bright- 
colored tunic, and repairs to the sacred 
shrines for devotion, as ever in the 
past. Outside these castellated walls, 
the old still lives on, and the new shall 
not change it for yet many a day. 





Hence it is that as we ride back 
across the park, pass the gates and the 
drawbridge, and roll out through the 
dusty town, the vision of the spectacled 
clerks fades away, and we see in the 
mind’s eye only the fans and idols and 
bowing courtiers, unchanged, like the 
people, since the former days. About 
us, the streets buzzin humble, incessant 
industry and traffic, as in royal times. 
A few more Manchester cottons are 
perhaps sold, or knives of Sheffield; but 
the countless traits and tricks of native 
life and domestic habit persist, regard- 
less of a fallen dynasty. The Burma 
of the common people is unconquered 
and unconquerable. 

Its native, as we encounter him, is of 




















a distinctly prepossessing type. His 
complexion is Mongolian rather than 
Hindu, and the smooth, dark yellow of 
his skin contrasts curiously with a head 
of long, black hair, coiled above in a 
modish knot. His limbs, bare and 
shapely, are ornately tattooed. A Bur- 
man’s expression is less saturnine than 
that of his cousin of India; he smiles at 
you, and finds life not chiefly a burden. 
He pays his rice-offerings and flower- 
offerings to Buddha, regards the pre- 
cepts concerning alms and kindliness 
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row, to the number, it is said, of four 
hundred and sixty-four. 

These little buildings, square in form, 
have an elaborate portal on each of the 
four sides. Above run intricate tracer- 
ies and moldings, of plaster and stucco, 
along the cornice-lines, and each build- 
ing is crowned with an elongated dome 
of precisely similar height, and this 
again by the iron and gilt Atee insepar- 
able from this class of structures. All 
but the Aztce is snowy white. 

You can lose yourself in this sym- 
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and care for animal life, and smokes and 
chatters cheerfully in the sunshine. 

We ride on through the city, past the 
wattled huts, the shrines, pagodas, 
booths and occasional griffins, and ap- 
proach the open country. Before us in 
the distance is seen a white, symmet- 
rical acre, a rectangle of land seemingly 
sown with glistening shrines, all pre- 
cisely alike. And so it proves. It is 


-the Temple of the Royal Merit, a vast 
array of uniform fanes or chapels, 
marshaled in aisles and streets, row on 
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metrical maze; never was seen such 
workman’s patience and skill in dupli- 
cation. The shrines, graceful and gleam- 
ing in themselves, impress also by sheer 
number. The eye grows fatigued and 
seeks relief from this multiplex luxuri- 
ance. In the center stands the chief 
pagoda, overshadowing the rest, yet un- 
able to draw away the interest from the 
serried ranks of sub-pagodas in this 
strange, holy city. 

These shrines are of artistic and 
pleasing design, and each is cut and 
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finished with the same patient, loving 
care of decoration. Those in the inner 
aisles are exact replicas of those on the 
edges. One slab or tablet alone varies 
in each, displaying a carved text or 
excerpt from the sacred books. The 
Burmese workmen who built and 
labored over these miniature temples 
for year after year, in the fierce sun, 
may have crouched and worked under 
priestly or royal lash; nevertheless, 
their sympathy was not, could not 
have been, divested from their task. 
Into these fair, countless caskets was 
inwrought the religion and the passion 
of a fervent race. 

Rolling onward to another outlying 
tract of the spreading city, we approach 
a single snowy 
structure, whose six 
diminishing stories 
carry its apex high 
into the air. Weare 
looking upon what 
the people have 
proudly yet affect- 
ionately named 
“The Incomparable 
Pagoda.” 

We enter the 
walled inclosure 
which surrounds it, 
and first find, near 
it at the left, a Budd- 
hist monastery, for 
the priests of the 
pagoda and for 
acolytes and stud- 
ents. Itstandsupon - 


piles, and is another THE PAGODA OF PEGU. 


of the ornate, fan- 

tastic Burmese constructions, with sides 
of red and gold, tiers of peaked roofs, 
and a profusion of the dark-brown wood 
carving, overgrowing eaves and cornices 
and gables—the whole contrasting pow- 
erfully wlth the great white temple be- 
yond. Within the monastery are som- 
ber apartments, and a hall or chapel, 
dimly refulgent in garnishment of gilt 
and glass. In it sits a great Buddha, 
silent, calm, inscrutable. Columns and 
walls glisten faintly in the half-light, 
tiny mirror-spots starring the fading 
gold. Priests with shaven heads and 
saffron robes, and aserious expression 
of face, are seen reading from rolls, 
while others stand near us, regarding 
the visitors with calm forbearance. 
These priests in Burma, phoongyees, as 
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they are termed, are held in deep re- 
spect by the people. Their educational 
influence is supreme. Young men of 
all classes spend.early years of study 
and seclusion in the monasteries, wheth- 
er they intend to be priests or not. 
Here they read the sacred books, study 
the life and words of Gautama, and 
receive what secular learning the priests 
have to impart. These buildings are 
in a measure colleges and schools. In 
this one, as we stand thoughtfully 
within it, there is a quiet, monastic 
atmosphere, curiously like the stillness 
and retirement of some cloister in 
Christian Europe. 

But the pagoda is our main quest, and 
we pass out from the monastery into the 
glare, and crossing 
the vacant space 
before this temple 
come under the spell 
of its silent beauty. 

Whence came 
these new yet won- 
derful effects of 
symmetry and 
beauty ?—this new 
school, yet old, of 
architectonics, this 
new scheme of 
adornment? We see 
here, finally realiz- 
ed, the charm of uni- 
formity, of right 
equaling left, of 
repetition on equal 
or variant scale. 
Scan this pagoda, 
the Incomparable, 
as it glows before 
you in its noonday light; go around 
about it; tell the towers thereof. Man 
cannot deny its power and its com- 
pleteness. Yet see from what simple 
motives it has built itself up. Those 
strong round arches of the lower story 
subordinate their own ornament to 
the beautiful detail of the parapet above 
them; and from this upper platform, 
reached by a noble sweep of steps, grow 
tier on tier of lessening stories, until 
the whole is completed. 

The effect is produced, moreover, by 
the simplest of materials. - No costly 
marbles are here; stonework only, and 
brickwork, rude and honest, and coated 
with stucco and dazzling whitewash; in 
detailed scrutiny, rough and unrefined; 
in result—incomparable. 
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ANDALAY was 
made very lively 
by the presence 


of 2,000 British 
troops of whom it 
seems father para- 
doxical to say 1,500 
are not British at all. 
They are Hindoos. 
The English have 
learned the secret of 
utilizing the military 
instincts of their con- 
quered native races 


and retaining their 
oS ae _ devotion, too. The 
Ce Burman will, I doubt 
a not, in due time, be 


drafted into the ser- 
vice, and one characteristic especially 
tends toward that end, for he is the 
proudest and most vain of all the 
Asiatics. Crowds of them, dressed in 
long silk cloths wrapped about the 
tatooed portion of their bodies, the 
ends carelessly thrown over their 
shoulders, ‘a short white coat, and a 
colored silk cloth wrapped about their 
heads, stroll along the streets of Man- 
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dalay laughing and chatting as though 
each were a man of leisure, living on 
his income. The silks being all bright 
colors—reds, yellows and the like—make 
a gaudy, though it must be said a very 
pleasing appearance. 

The Burman is slow going, indeed one 
may say generally quite lazy, and when 
he does earn a few rupees he suspends 
work until he can gamble away or spend 
his earnings. It is impossible to hurry 
him to or at his work. 

The Burmese women and girls are 
quite the contrary. They work, some 
very hard. Many of the elderly 
women keep a bazaar or small stand, 
selling a few paltry articles or fruit at 
a small gain. Like the Kachin and 
Shans of China and Burma, they pierce 
a large hole in each ear, into which they 
press glass, gold or brass short tubes. 
They are fond of bright colored silk 
clothes. They wrap their cloth about 
their waist, letting it extend to the 
ground with a fold in the front, and as 
they step along they expose the leg 
above the knee. The well-to-do wear 
besidesa little coat covering their breast. 
Some of the girls look quite handsome 
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promenading the streets, lighthearted 
and happy. 

They certainly deserve, on the score of 
neatness, beauty and cheerfulness, the 
praise which Rudyard Kipling makes 
‘‘Tommy Atkins” bestow upon them, 
and they exemplify, to some extent, 
Tommy’s judgment that ‘‘ There aint 
no ten commandments” in Mandalay; 
certainly one or two of them sit lightly 
on the Burmese. Life is very promis- 
cuous between the Burmese, Hindoos, 
Chinese, Madrasses, Eurasians and 
Europeans. In fact before many years 
the full blooded Burman will bea race of 
the past, in cities and along the navi- 
gable rivers. 

The purest form of Buddhism is 
taught in Burma. Thousands of Budd- 
hist priests, or ‘‘ Phoongyees,” are to be 
seen daily in the streets of Mandalay 
with shaved heads and wearing a cloth 
of dull yellow wrapped about their body, 
gathering their daily bread from door 
to door among the people. These 
Buddhist priests deserve a great deal of 
credit for the amount of good they do. 
Every Burmese boy in the smallest 
hamlet is taught by them to read and 
write. In fact, every boy serves in a 
Phoongyee monastery a number of 
years, dressed as a Phoongyee himself. 
The Burmese girls do not fare so well, 
and few of them can read or write. 
Some receive an education from Budd- 
hist nuns who live apart from the 
priests. For these reasons foreign 
missionary work in Burma is slow. 

In all I spent twenty-seven days in 
Mandalay, the longest stay I had yet 
made anywhere since leaving home. 
Part of the time I was very hospit- 
ably entertained by an English offi- 
cer, Captain John E. Harvey, of 
the Mountain Battery, and the remain- 
ing time I spent with T. P. Purdie, a 
kind-hearted Scotchman, manager of the 
Irrawaddy Flotilla Company. One week 
whilst at Mandalay I was down with 
malarial fever, brought on by traveling 
through the swamps and in the rain. 
When I had sufficiently recovered to 
be able to make inquiries as to route, 
roads and other necessary points upon 
which to form a judgment, I found all 
my preconceived plans had again to 
give way to the everlasting floods, the 
effects of which, it seemed to me, I 








never was to escape. I had purposed 
traveling in a direct western line from 
Mandalay to Chittagong, and thus by 
the land route to Calcutta, but I found 
that the whole Aracan coast was impass- 
able, owing to overflows from the mon- 
soon rains, and no course was open to 
me to take at once, or within any rea- 
sonable time, but that down the Irri- 
waddy Valley from Mandalay to Rangoon 
due south. From there I could take 
ship and skirt the Aracan coast up the 
Bay of Bengal to Calcutta. I would 
fain not have taken boat until I came 
to the extreme end of my Asiatic jour- 
ney at the Bosphorus, but there are a 
few things more masterful than a deter- 
mined Yankee. Monsoon rains are; 
and no one will ever be able to say I 
am not a good judge of tropical and sub- 
tropical rains. 

It was the morning of the 22d of 
August before I started on my ride to 
Rangoon, 415 miles. I had to discard 
my old bicycle clothes, worn out through 
China, and rig myself in Kharki cloth, 
coat and knee pants, native putties, and 
a pith hat of ‘‘topee.” 

The Kharki cloth is adopted by the 
English Government for its valuable 
wearing qualities and for its lightness. 
All the troops in India and Burmah have 
Kharki uniforms. 

Bidding farewell to my good Scotch 
friend, Mr. T. P. Purdie, I wheeled 
along the broad macadamized road run- 
ning through the city from the shore 
to the railroad. I passed many of 
the Burmese two-wheeled carts drawn 
by humpbacked oxen, hauling mer- 
chandise from the river steamers, the 
gharries or carriages drawn by small 
ponies with the Burman or Hindoo 
driver perched on high, and the small, 
low top Burmese carriages, drawn by 
oxen, where the men and women have 
to squat on the floor. 

As far as Minzu Station the next 
morning I found the railroad path much 
cut up by the previous day’s rain, but 
at Myittha it was dry again. It was 
necessary to stay under cover from the 
sun here for two hours, so extreme was 
the heat during noon hour, and a Chi- 
nese station-master very kindly fur- 
nished me with tea and sweets. In the 
afternoon I passed groves of bananas 
and many rice fields along both sides of 
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the track. The Burmese, however, are 
not as clever as either the Chinese or 
Japanese in building rice fields and 

growing rice. The Japanese are even 

° better than the Chinese at this. 

I could see showers of rain falling to 
the east on the slopes of the Shan 
mountains and on the plain to the right, 
but luckily none ahead; so I briskly 
wheeled over the narrow path to Tha- 

pei byedaung. When I called out to the 

Burmese women carrying fruits and 

other products on their heads to clear 

the path they scattered in all directions 
from fright. One crowd, getting only 

, a front view of me swiftly coming to- 

% ward them, could not understand my 

° means of locomotion, and the whole lot 

started running ahead of me, until, 

completely tired, they went stumbling 
over the bank to escape. 
Just asdarkness came on, and when yet 
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two miles from the station, the tube of 
my rear wheel burst with a loud report. 
The outer tube, almost worn through, 
had given way and let the inner one 
blow out. This inner tube had been in 
the rear wheel for eight months, from 
Nanking, in China, to here, and had 
withstood some fearful riding and all 
kinds of weather. The remaining two 
miles I trundled it on the flat. 

Next morning, before I started on- 
ward, I replaced the burst tube by a 
new one, wrapping the outer tube with 
tape, and the wheel was again tempora- 
rily ready, at least until I should come 
to the railroad workshop at the next 
station. When I reached that I easily 
changed the worn rear outside tire on 
to the front wheel, and the good front 
wheel tire on to the rear wheel, showing 
the great advantage, when touring, of 
having both wheels of like size. 
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JNIKING POR FICKOAGL.. 


BY E. W. CHUBB (‘‘GREENHEAD”’), 





F Outine’s many 
= thousands of 
readers com- 
paratively few 
have ever tried 
jacking for 
pickerel in the 
spring, by the 
light of a cedar 
wood or a kero- 
sene blaze, and 
spearing the 
fish on the shal- 
lows. Some may 
characterize jacking as unsportsmanlike 
and cruel, but the fatal spear thrust is 
surely more merciful than the fly. Be 
that as it may, I am not here to justify 
the cause of jacking but to write of 
pleasant hours devoted to that pastime. 
I have spent many evenings in the 
old flat-bottomed scow in the bow of 
which was fitted the iron basket to hold 
the blazing brands. This basket was 
mounted on an inclined wooden pole 
fastened securely to the stem post and at 
a sufficient angle to allow coals to clear 
the boat in their fall. Amidships lay 
a pile of dry cedar, split fine, from which 
the fire was replenished at frequent in- 
tervals. When standing with my eyes be- 
low the level of the flaming jack, I could 
scan every foot of the shallow waters, 
and readily detect the skulking fish. 
My faithful ally on these occasions 
was old Herb, a character who had been 
employed on the farm for several years. 


He never tired of his self-assumed posi- 





tion as pusher, and could rarely be pre- 
vailed upon to wield the spear. 

The old farm house stood but a half 
mile from the lake where our sport 
began in the early spring. As soon as 
the ice had left the shore a hundred feet 
the pickerel made his way toward the 
grassy bogs bordering the water. Then 
spear points were filed sharp, and our 
boat was piled high with its load of 
fragrant fuel. 

Let medescribe an April night when 
conditions were favorable to jacking. 
The lake lay calm and motionless in the 
semi-darkness, and it was just the sort 
of a night when one might reasonably 
expect to run across a ‘‘big’un.” This 
belief I imparted to Herb who was shav- 
ing up kindlings for the fire. He assent- 
ed with a grunt as he placed the result 
of his whittling in the basket and piled 
on some fine pieces of extra dry cedar. 
When all was completed to his satisfac- 
tion he produced his old short pipe and 
filled it from his buckskin bag. Then 
the match flared out and I heard 
something like the following: Puff, puff, 
‘* There,” puff, puff, ‘‘now,” puff, ‘I 
guess she’ll do,” puff, puff, puff. Then 
the match was applied to the bristling 
jack. The dry cedar snapped fiercely 
and jets of flame flared from the num- 
erous openings in the basket work, 
throwing out a ruddy glare and emitting 
a delicious aromatic odor. 

Herb seated himself in the stern; I 
picked up the spear and took my place 
behind the blazing light. At first we 








moved along swiftly, as there was little 
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likelihood of our finding anything 
worthy of our aim along the sandy, 
stony stretch. Propelled by Herb’s 
muscular arm, and assisted by occa- 
sional thrusts from the butt of my 
spear, we made rapid progress. The 
fire crackled and sputtered as it con- 
sumed the flinty knots, and now and 
then a lithe little pickerel dashed out of 
the shadow and across the circle of light. 
But presently I whispered a warning 
word to Herb, who slowed down, for 
ahead of us, away out of spearing dis- 
tance, something dark was moving slowly 
toward the deep water. The dark object 
was a pickerel of five or six pounds 
weight; its course was across our bow, 
and we bore steadily down on the fish; 
but even as I poised the shaft for a long 
throw there was a lightning dart anda 
wake of bubblesand disturbed sand. The 
spear came down with a muttered ejac- 
ulation. Herb, however, pulled com- 
placently at his pipe and simply re- 
marked, ‘‘Old feller acted like he was 
in something of a hurry, didn’t he?” 

We passed on, seeing schools of sun- 
fish, perch, rock bass and croppies, 
which kept the water in constant com- 
motion. The fire burned more fiercely 
as we turned and faced a lazy breeze. 
The cedar’s pungent perfume acted like 
a narcotic, and I was almost nodding at 
my post when Herb called me back to 
the business in hand with a start which 
nearly resulted in a ducking. ‘Peg 
him, peg him; on yourcright!” hoarsely 
entreated Herb, and swinging my spear 
around I sawa stocky fat fellow fanning 
the water uneasily as he faced the light, 
uncertain whether to remain or take 
himself off. The spear went hurtling 
straight at him, and soon I felt jerks 
proceeding from the bottom, where the 
spear was imbedded in the mud, though 
firmly fixed in the game. More wood 
was added to the fire, and soon the gray 
bottom was discernible for many yards 
around us. The roil disturbed the spot 
where the fish was endeavoring to es- 
cape, but the spear was gently raised 
till it reached the surface, when a quick 
move safely deposited in the boat a 
conglomeration of pickerel, spear, marl 
and weeds. 

Hardly had the spear been freed from 
the spotted six-pounder before I heard 
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Herb’s warning voice, ‘‘ Look out on 
your right.” 

I peered through a cloud of resinous 
smoke that started the water from my 
eyes, and I made out a fish almost 
counterpart of the one flapping in the 
boat. He lay broadside toward us, and 
without ripple or sound my companion 
propelled our craft onward. We stole 
nearer and nearer, till I felt a closer 
approach might alarm the sly rascal. I 
decided to risk a throw, and after calcu- 
lating the distance and depth of water, 
I shot the five prongs outward. A mo- 
ment later I saw the spear shaft jerk- 
ing about in a fashion which proved 
that the tines had reached their mark. 

‘Hurry, Herb, or we'll lose him yet,” 
I called as the tawny body writhed 
upon the surface. But the tines kept 
their murderous hold, and I grasped 
the shaft and in another minute had the 
fish safe on the bottom of the boat. 

Another supply of fuel was added to 
the fire, and we pushed through thick 
reeds into a patch of clear open water, 
and thence among scattered clumps of 
bullrushes, now and then picking up a 
small pickerel. 

At last we approached a boggy shore 
where the bottom was black and strewn 
with water-logged limbs of trees. Sev- 
eral times during our progress across 
the shallows we had heard the sound of 
mighty wallowing close in shore, but as 
yet we had been unable to catch a 
glimpse of the uneasy fellows. 

‘*Let’s get closer in shore, Herb,” I 
remarked. ‘‘I believe the big ones are 
up under the logs.” 

‘** All right,” came his reply; ‘I'll 
put in around the point yonder.” 

The brands had burned low and I had 
not replenished the basket, thinking to 
touch the shore and build a big blaze 
before venturing over the black bottom. 
Now and then the boat grazed some of 
the submerged timber, and when I saw 
an unusually thick piece lying directly 
across our course I dreaded a collision, 
as the shock might jar the few remain- 
ing brands from the jack. According- 
ly, I allowed the spear handle to slide 
through my hands and strike the ob- 
trusive limb. The blow had rather 
more force than I intended, but instead 
of the limb being borne down and 
pushed aside there came a mighty up- 
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heaval. The air was full of spear, mud, 
water and monstrous fish. My log was 
nothing more nor less than a whopper 
upon the middle of whose broad black 
back the spear had fallen with sufficient 
force to thoroughly discompose his ma- 
jesty, and without form or ceremony he 
abruptly departed, leaving behind him 
a trail of roily water, a spear floating 
thereon and complete darkness. 

Herb soon kindled another fire ; then, 
with grim determination to land the fish 
that had been allowed to escape through 
my carelessness, we resumed our search 
through the long, crooked windings 
among the rushes. More than once 
the spear was 
raised for a plunge 
at some inoffens- 
ive piece of tim- 
ber lying half 
buried in the yield- 
ing bottom. 

One jackful re- 
mained and that 
was not of the 
best. I punched 
out the cinders 
and trimmed our 
last fire discon- 4 
tentedly, forI was “4 
wrathful at miss- 
ing the finest 
chanceof the even- 
ing. Herb pushed 
steadily on, chuck- 
ling at my exhibi- 
tions ‘of temper. 
““Croser in,” If 
called, thrusting 
vigorously at the 
bottom with the 
butt of the shaft until the boat all 
but grazed the shore. A shadowy form 
was seen lying in about a foot of water. 
I did not remember a log being there, 
for it is a spot with which I was per- 
fectly familiar. ‘‘ Easy, Herb, I believe 
I see him,” I whispered and then riveted 
my gaze upon the long object lying so 
still ahead. Nearer and nearer we 


moved till I distinctly made out the fish 
and two long white telltale scratches on 
the dark back where, earlier in the even- 
ing, my careless blow had left its imprint. 
The great head was turned directly away 
from us, the fish offering a most diffi- 
cult mark. 


Would he lie still long 
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enough for me to get within striking 
distance? I hardly liked to trust toa 
throw, for so large a fish is apt to 
struggle free from the tines. While I 
hesitated, the great form moved lazily a 
foot or two and I acted promptly, 
although the fish was barely within a 
spear’s length of me. Putting all my 
strength into one thrust, I lunged for- 
ward and directly found myself half out 
of the boat, splashed with mud and 
slime, breathless and excited, yet tri- 
umphantly clutching the spear handle. 
It was thrashing this way and that as 
the great fish struggled, but by the feel- 
ing I guessed that it was well planted. 
Herb worked at 
the paddle lustily, 
but with all his 
endeavors seemed 
to make slow pro- 
gress in bringing 
me upto my prize. 
I still clutched the 
extreme end of 
the handleand im- 
plored my com- 
panion to exert 
himself more or 
we must surely 
lose our fish. I. 
succeeded in se- 
curing a longer 
hold on the spear- 
shaft and little by 
little we crept up 
to the writhing 


pc cate form. The tines 
eg twere firmly im- 

ae bedded near the 
Eke. gills where they 


were very unlikely 
to become loosened, and, with Herb’s 
assistance, the bulky fish was soon 
hauled aboard where a knife thrust 
instantly put a stop to his move- 
ments. 

It is years since we spent those jolly 
nights together, but even now when the 
country claims me for a day or two and I 
pass within sight of the old lake lying 
calm and still on a night in April, and 
the dark banks so suggestive of jack- 
lighting experiences, I feel that I would 
give up a large portion of my worldly 
goods for one more try for the shovel- 
nosed fellows with old Herb to wield 
the paddle. 











THE CONVERSION OF TRAPPER LEWIS. 


BY ED. W. 


E was mighty 

a H hard to convert. 
; As he put it 
himself, he was 

“sorter sot in 

his ways,” and, 

above all, he 

“didn’t keer fur 

no durn boys to 

be foolin’ round 
him.” I doubt 
if evangelist 
ever softened a 
tougher subject. It 
must not be imagined 
that my efforts and his final 
conversion were calculated to 
improve his chance of getting on an easy 
trail in the happy hunting - grounds. 
The only spiritual features of the case 
cost five cents per slug, and were rank, 
naturally. Personally, I didn’t care a 
hang whether he fried forever after he 
died,or endured the equal punishment 
of having to bide the end of all things 
in the God-forsaken North Michigan 
village where I first saw him. I wanted 
to get solid with him for a time while 
he lived, but I believe he might have 
been worked into Paradise with half the 
scheming that was necessary before he 
deigned to look favorably upon me. 

I was then a big, raw-boned lad, a 
fairly good shot for my years, and crazy 
to get hold of all possible information 
about shooting and trapping. I had 
to stay with an elder brother in the 
woods till his lumbering operations 
could be concluded in the following 
spring, which meant that I had at least 
ten months during which I could shoot, 
fish and trap, according to season. It 
was a fine opportunity, for there was 
plenty of game, large and small, within 
rifle shot of the wretched village; the 
latter consisted of a footpath, with a sa- 
loon and a couple of dozen other build- 
ings strung along it. At least half of 
the male residents hunted or trapped at 
odd times, but they didn’t amount to 
much. Several of them used to find 
pleasure in stuffing me full of yarns of 
their experiences, but they were merely 
picturesque old liars. The real trapper 
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and hunter, the man who had trailed 
across the continent, and who knew the 
secrets of woodcraft, was Lewis. He 
had mined, prospected, trapped and 
hunted in the far West and North for 
at least forty years, and I pined to know 
him and gain his confidence. Many at- 
tempts had failed, many drinks had been 
uselessly paid for. I had tackled him 
every way I could think of, yet all I 
had received in return had been an oc- 
casional “Hello, Canady,” when he 
chanced to be feeling particularly gen- 
ial, and perhaps a few muttered re- 
marks when he agreed to swallow drinks 
at my expense. 

Lewis was not much to look at. He 
was short, thin, and did not weigh more 
than one hundred and thirty pounds. 
His face was brown as a mink pelt, 
much wrinkled, and marked with a 
ghastly white scar obtained years be- 
fore in a set-to with a wounded grizzly. 
Hair, stubby beard, and eyebrows of 
yellowish white, contrasted curiously 
with his dark skin and beady eyes. 
Taken all in all he reminded one of an 
ancient monkey. Despite his habitual 
lounging walk and battered exterior, he 
was full of vigor, and quick as a cat if 
occasion demanded. His gait in the 
woods, or on a trail, was not so very 
fast, but he could apparently stay for- 
ever, and, asI found out later, he hada 
peculiar knack of wriggling through 
rough places which would baffle many 
larger and more powerful men. His 
favorite weapon was a double muzzle- 
loading rifle of the old-fashioned “ over- 
and-under”’ pattern, and with this rifle, 
or with any large revolver, he could do 
some cracking good shooting. With 
the shot-gun he could do little—he 
wouldn’t try it, for he hated that weapon 
with all the unreasonable pertinacity of 
the old school of still-hunters. 

“Them durn noisy things won’t kill 
nuthin’ !” was his contemptuous remark 
the first time he saw my expensive four- 
teen-gauge muzzle-loader. 

This was the kind of man I had un- 
dertaken to thaw out, and my scheming 
for two months had affected his bearing 
about as much as a New York bonfire 
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would affect the Polar ice-cap. He 
once sad so far relented as to say toa 
friend of mine: “Canady’s a slick- 
spoken feller ’bout huntin’,’an a man- 
nersome feller, too; but I reckon it’s all 
book larnin’ an’ don’t amount to much 
ennyhow. I'd like to see Canady run 
foul of a bear—his durn slick talk 
wouldn’t help him enny, an’ I reckon 
his shootin’ ’d be about level with his 
talk.” 

Beyond this unsatisfactory state of 
mind he had showed no symptoms of 
ever advancing, when the first of three 
events, which marked three stages of 
what finally became a warm friendship, 
occurred. 

The lounging - place of the village 
was, of course, the saloon. It had a 
long room with a bar across one end, a 
pool-table in the center, and a dozen 
rough chairs strung along the walls. The 
pool-table happened to be a new one, 
and at that time I was supposed to be a 
good player. 

One evening I strolled down to the 
saloon and found Lewis and _half-a- 
dozen of the regular hangers-on sitting 
swapping yarns and possibly (?) waiting 
for somebody to stand treat. I filled 
the long-felt want, then I picked up a 
cue and began knocking the balls about. 
I had no intention of playing, so paid 
no heed to where object or cue-ball 
rolled. The crowd watched me lazily 
for perhaps ten minutes, then, to my 
surprise, Lewis remarked : “Say, Can- 
ady ; I reckon I know a feller can down 
you at that game—fur a dollar!” 

A thought occurred to me that per- 
haps I could get solid with Lewis at 
last, so I quietly weighed the chances 
for a time and decided to take them. 

“So you think your man can do me 
up, Mr. Lewis?” 

“That's what I said, Canady.” 

“ And you're sure he can do it?” 

“Shure! I £now he kin! If he don’t 
he ain’t no son of mine.” 

“Oh, he’s your son, eh ?” 

“'Phat’s what I said.” 

“Well, when do you want to try ?” 

“Will you go him, Canady? By gosh! 
we'll just play you right nowe I'll 
fetch him—he ain’t far off, you bet! 
But hold on thar, Canady! Just pile up 
the dust ’fore I go after him. Don’t 
want to fetch no feller fur nothin, un- 
derstand !” 

We put up our dollars for a match, 
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best three in five games, and the old 
chap started after his hopeful prog- 
eny. I don’t think he had far to go, 
as I suspect the son was just outside 
the door, and the whole affair was a 
put-up job. Anyway, they soon showed 
up, accompanied by all available citi- 
zens. The old man evidently consid- 
ered the contest an international affair, 
the stakes immense, and the coming 
triumph of his son too important to be 
missed by anyone. 

The crowd took up easy positions 
around the table, and the game began. 
I presently wished myself well out of 
it, for I soon discovered that my op- 
ponent was a very ordinary player and 
was also badly rattled. Luckily, he 
had never seen me play, and it would 
have been a simple matter to have let 
him win. This I had figured out to be 
the shortest cut to Lewis’ friendship, 
and I intended tryingit. But an unex- 
pected complication arose. One of the 
few friends I had in the place sung out, 
“One dollar that Canady wins the 
match!” This wasamuddle. I could 
not fool my friend out of his money, yet if 
I beat young Lewis—farewell to all hope 
of further association with his redoubt- 
able dad. Finally I begged off on the 
score that the betting made me nervous, 
while my friend took alarm from a 
timely wink and agreed to shut up. 
After considerable monkeying, Lewis, 
Jr., won the first and second games. 
As we began the third frame my 
would-be backer edged near me and 
whispered — “What in thunder are you 
tryin’ todo? They won't play no high- 
er!” Tcould have roared with laughter 
at the idea of ¢iat game, for the entire 
outfit couldn’t have scared up ten dol- 
lars. ea won the decisive game, 
much to his delight. But ’twas his dad 
who derived the vca/ satisfaction from 
the winning. 

“Gimme them thar stakes! Gimme 
Canady’s dollar,’ he shouted, and in 
the fullness of his joy he actually 
treated all hands. For once he became 
talkative, and made divers sneering 
references to Canada and all things 
Canadian. 

I felt a trifle savage, for I saw too 
late that I had made a mistake. Had I 
won, the old man might have been mad, 
but I should not have earned his con- 
tempt. Therefore, I was-not at all sorry 
when some sharp talk arose between 
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my friend and a man who had wanted 
to back my opponent. 

Old Lewis was keen for another 
match, but I called him aside and asked 
him as a favor to sit still and watch the 
game if we played another. 

He became suspicious at once, but 
agreed to do as I asked. Meanwhile, 
the disputants had arranged another 
match, for a dollar a side, young Lewis 
to play and stand to win, or lose, noth- 
ing. This arrangement gave him con- 
fidence and he rashly broke the balls. 
I found an easy set-up and pocketed 
fifteen straight. After a moment’s 
silence the crowd voiced a hearty “Good 
boy, Canady !” and before the man who 
had lost the dollar had time to get rcal 
mad, I had made the bettors draw their 
money. 

Things turned out better than I had 
expected. The crowd agreed that 
“Canady was a square feller,” and old 
Lewis held out a paw and said: “ Put 
her thar, Canady; yera cuss to play 
pool ; but what’n thunder did yer throw 
off in the first game fur?” 

.“Just for a bit of fun,” I replied, for 
the last thing I wanted him to know 
was the true reason. From that day on 
Lewis and I became almost friendly, 
but, while he would speak occasionally 
of his old-time experiences in the West, 
I was unable to edge him in the direc- 
tion of his more recent doings. In fact, 
1 believe he thought I was a well-mean- 
ing youngster and a confounded nui- 
sance to boot. Anyway, he showed no 
disposition to ask me to join him for a 
hunt until the season was well advanced. 
I could laugh now as I think of the times 
when I accidentally (?) met him on the 
road near the village ; how I’d pretend 
not to see him, and would toss up a 
small stone and rattle a load of shot 
against it before it fell, and how at last 
I killed a flyiny pigeon at long range— 
longer range than Lewis had credited 
to the despised shotgun. That time he 
stopped and said: “Canady, I reckon 
yer pretty handy with that scatter-gun, 
if that pigeon wasn’t killed by accident. 
Wish I could run you up agin’ a drove 
of pa’tridge—they’d fool you, fur yer 
can’t hit them fellers when they’re goin’ 
in arnist.” 

This was said in such a decided tone, 
that I almost laughed. I told him that 
“pa’tridges” were easy enough some- 
times, and to my delight he exclaimed, 





“Ts that so! Well, I’ll show you they 
ain’t ; I just passed a drove of ’em a piece 
back, an’ if yer game to go, I'll take you 
to ’em, and see how you shoot.” 

Lewis’ “pa’tridge” were ruffed grouse, 
and we soon found the brood in some 
briers. When they rose in the open I 
managed to kill with each barrel. The 
first bird was the old hen, and the fact 
of the second being a slow, young one, 
made the right-and-left easy. Lewis 
was thunderstruck, and his surprise was 
heightened when he saw the old bird. 
But in a moment, his prejudice reas- 
serted itself, and he remarked : 

“Slick work, Canady—yer a hummer ; 
but did you hear how she roared through 
the timber? That durn gun’s too noisy 
—she’d scare everything out of the 
woods! An’ she aint no good fur any- 
thing bigger’n pa’tridge.” 

However, old Lewis had been some- 
what impressed. He spoke of the 
grouse in the village, and I heard that 
his comments upon the first wing-shoot- 
ing he had seen, were quite favorable. 
Still the longed-for comradeship did not 
arrive, although the thin end of the 
needful wedge had been inserted in the 
old fellow’s cross-grained notions. His 
final capitulation came about in this 
wise : 

One day I felt lonesome, and decided 
that atramp along the railroad would be 
good medicine. I did not expect to do 
much shooting, but pipe and gun are al- 
ways good company, so I took both with 
me. As I was in a wild country, a 
couple of balls to fit the gun, and a 
charge of buckshot, were always in the 
pocket of the shooting-coat. I knew 
that the railroad ran through a burnt 
district famous for pigeons and berries, 
and decided to go that far and bag a 
bird or two, if nothing more. Before 
I reached the “burn,” I saw old Lewis, 
with rifle on shoulder, emerge from 
some cover and cross the track ahead of 
me. He was evidently trailing some- 
thing, and in a moment he saw me and 
beckoned me to join him. 

When I reached him, he said—* Look 
thar, Canady ; what you think of that 
fur atrack?” I saw an impression in the 
dust, and asked if it was not bear sign. 

“Just so, Canady; ’taint nuthin’ else 
—look a-yonder where he crossed the 
creek.” 

Sure enough, the moist sand bore un- 
mistakable imprints. 
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“Now, Canady,” the old man went 
on, “ if yer good fur a whirl with him, I 
don’t care if you come along. He's 
workin’ to the berry-patches.” I at 
once drew the charges of shot, and put 
an ounce ball in one barrel and nine 
buckshot in the other. Lewis looked on 
with interest, and upon my telling him 
that the fourteen-gauge would shoot ball 
first-rate, he exclaimed—“ Well, I hope 
she do; fur by gum she may have to 
‘fore you get through,” 

We agreed to take opposite sides of 
the creek, which was full of floating logs 
that had missed the freshet, and were 
waiting higher water. Lewis’ parting 
advice was—“Go slow, yer not apt to 
see him till you reach the berry-patch. 
Don’t try no fool shootin’, and don’t let 
that fool-gun get you into trouble.” 

I fancy that Lewis knew too much 
about black bear to really anticipate any 
serious trouble, but I also knew that his 
advice was good, and determined to act 
upon it. We parted, Lewis following 
the tracks across the creek, while I 
moved carefully ahead, keeping what I 
judged to be about abreast of my com- 
rade. The cover was dense, and the 
course of the creek very erratic, which 
fact made it as likely as not that the 
bear would finally be found upon my 
side of the water. 

After a lot of slow, cautious work, I 
drew near to the berry patches. No 
sign of the game as yet, but I presently 
discovered a footprint in a muddy spot. 
It had been made by the bear, and so 
recently that the muddy water was still 
slowly trickling into it. So the brute 
had crossed to my side! My first 
thought as I viewed the sign was, 
Won't old Lewis be hot! and for a mo- 
ment a feeling of triumph overcame 
every other sensation. He'll sneer at 
Canady, willhe? Guess I'll show him— 
show him—what ? 

The triumphant feeling fizzled out, 
and in its stead arose a sensation of utter 
loneliness. A second glance at the 
track detected a number of little holes 
inthe mud. Claws had left those traces, 
and a series of sickly tremors crept up 
my spine as I peered nervously into the 
surrounding cover. At last I moved 
forward, but halted before I had covered 
thirty yards. What was the outrageous 
thumping in my chest, as though some 
imprisoned thing were trying to beat its 
way out? I knew what it was, but I 
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could not stop it. Did I vea//y want to 
kill the bear—had it ever, by word or 
deed, injured me? I felt that it had not. 
Why then was I so keen toslay the poor 
creature—why was I there at all? 

I began to wish myself well out of it. 
Why hadn’t the fool bear stuck to the 
other side of the creek? Lewis was a 
bear hunter, and the proper man for the 
animal to interview. Were there two 
bears? If there were, this one wasn’t 
the bear I was after. Old Lewis was 
after my bear. I had nothing against 
this one; in fact, it wasn’t ¢ke bear at 
all! Besides, mebbe the old: man was 
right when he said that a _ shot-gun 
was no good for bear. I came precious 
near going over to see old Lewis 
about it ! 

I figured out that mebbe if I broke a 
stick or two, or just made a little noise 
this bear would sneak away and I could 
go on and slay the right one. Finally, 
the uncertainty became unbearable, and 
I crept doubtfully forward for half-a- 
dozen steps, then shriveled into as near 
nothingness behind a tree as a man can, 
for straight ahead, about fifty yards 
away, was the bear! It had not seen 
me, and, luckily, it was moving from 
me, else I’m afraid I’d have stampeded. 

Its black body disappeared behind 
some cover, and as it vanished my feel- 
ing underwent an extraordinary change. 
A fever of excitement, a wild impulse to 
follow seized me, and I stole forward as 
rapidly as possible. My loss of nerv- 
ousness, and the new, keen desire to 
kill, surprised me. The sight of the 
game had braced me up. The previous 
long, uncertain stalk had rattled me, 
but things were now all right. “ Shot- 
guns no good,” be hanged, and old 
Lewis, too! The fourteen-gauge should 
prove its merit right now. 

Crack! crack! the double report of 
Lewis’ rifle ripped the silence of the 
woods. I leaped upon a log and saw 
the old man skip behind a tree. I saw 
his arm flourishing as he strove to re- 
load; then something black rolled into 
view about half-way between us. The 
black thing finally got upon its feet and 
came blundering directly toward me. 
I glared at it for a few seconds, then 
tossed up the gun and fired both barrels 
when it was hardly twenty yards away. 
It collapsed at once, for the ounce ball 
happened to find the head. 

Up came old Lewis onthejump. He 
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took one look at the bear’s head, then 
excitedly exclaimed, “Great gosh!” 

“What’s wrong ?” I asked. 

“Why, Canady, I'll be eternally 
chawed up! Why didn't you blow the 
hull head off the durned fool, while you 
was at it? By gosh, that scatter-gun 
shoots some! See whar the buckshot 
ketched ’im; the big ball knocked the 
brains clar out. But, Canady, I drawed 
true on him ; I bust his shoulder, t’other 
ballcut hisleg. I knowed it would fur it 
grazed a sapling.” 

So I had managed to knock down a 
dying bear, and to fill it so full of mis- 
siles that its hide might have served as 
a title-deed to a lead mine. I didn’t 
care if I had—we’d killed the bear! 

The animal was not nearly so large 
as I had expected. I waived all share 
of the quarry and the bounty, if there 
was one. Lewis got out his knife and 
gave me an object lesson in the matter 
of how to flay and carve a dead bear. 
This part of the fun was rather tedious 
and unpleasant. He hung up the skin 
and hams, then we went down to the 
creek and washed our hands. 

The old man was jubilant. Hethaw- 
ed out wonderfully, and I saw readily 
enough that I and the shot-gun had 
climbed considerably in his estimation. 
But I could not guess that within the 
next ten minutes Lewis was to become 
my sworn friend for life. 

He wanted to hurry home to get his 
horse for the purpose of packing in the 
bear, and he told me that one big pool 
formed by the creek was jammed so full 
of logs that we could cross dry-footed 
and make a bee-line for his house. 

When we reached the jam I didn’t like 
its look, but Lewis said, “It’s easy; I'll 
learn you how to skip ’em.” He did, 
with variations not on his program. 

The logs appeared to be firm enough 
until he was half-way across. Then he 


stopped and laughingly told me to 
follow. 


As he spoke, either his foot 


slipped, or the log he was on turned — 
anyway he disappeared. I had just 
begun to laugh, when I saw the dis- 
turbed logs draw close together over 
the one open space which Lewis had 
found in his descent. Down went the 
gun, the coat fell on a log three jumps 
from there, and the last bound of a 
mad rush landed me on. the log Lewis 
had just vacated. The shock separated 
the log a few inches from its neighbor, 
and with a foot upon each I strained to 
broaden the gap. In an instant they 
were a couple of feet apart, and I drop- 
ped between them into water up to 
my arm-pits. With an arm over each 
log I hung and worked my long legs 
scissors-fashion through the water. Old 
Lewis was there allright, tumbling about 
in the liveliest kind of way, andI hadn’t 
kicked three times before he seized me 
by the thigh and climbed up my body 
like a cat scaling a fence-post. The 
first thing he did was to spout about a 
pint of water into my face, then he 
yelled like an Indian. 

There wasn’t anything much the 
matter with him, but he was about as 
badly scared a man as I have ever seen, 
He recovered in a moment and we 
both went ashore to strip for the work 
of securing the rifle. This was ac- 
complished by forcing the logs well 
apart and prodding for the rifle with 
a stout branch. As the water was bare- 
ly six feet deep we soon located the 
weapon, then Lewis held the branch 
firmly while I climbed down it and re- 
turned. Then we went ashore and had 
the delayed laugh out. Lewis told me 
how it felt to be under water and vainly 
butting one’s head against a roof of 
logs. Later when we parted he wrung 
my hand and told me this :—“ Put her 
thar, Canady. I ain’t the feller to for- 
get bein’ snaked outen a scrape like 
that. Ef it’s a go we'll hunt pardners 
this fall an’ trap her out ’til spring.” 
And we did. 
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BIRDS. 


BY N.’ CLIFFORD BROWN, 


a HE wind was fair 
“eg and the sun 
way shone in a be- 


nignant spring 
sky as I sauntered 
into the woods near 
a little city by the 
sea, in southern 
Maine. 

Birds were in 
y great force, and I 
sat down on the 
shore of a little 
pond to watch the 
swallows. They 
were mostly of the 
white - bellied species, 
but among them occa- 
sionally appeared a 
barn-swallow out foraging from some 
farm in the neighborhood. In aragged 
old oak, overhanging the water, a pair 
of the former were evidently arranging 
a nest. <A big white feather came 
floating along in the air. The male 
swallow captured it with a graceful 
swoop and was on the point of carry- 
ing it into a hole in the side of the tree 
when he was attacked by a couple of 
English sparrows. One of the ill-man- 
nered foreigners promptly possessed 
himself of the coveted bit of building 
material; the other proceeded to buffet 
the rightful owner, and, had it not been 
for his superior powers of flight, it 
would doubtless have gone hard with 
the swallow. 

I threw some stones at the rowdy 
sparrows with the good effect of 
scaring them away for a time, and 
then turned my attention to a pair of 
least flycatchers which were flitting 
about a gully, spanned by a foot-bridge, 
on my left. The male acted precisely 
as if he were intoxicated. He would 
start from some twig near the ground, 
or from the ground itself, in a spiral 
flight upward, snapping his bill loudly, 
chattering in the most extravagant 
fashion, and every few seconds losing 
his balance and turning a complete 
somersault. When he reached the 
treetops he would come down again 






in much the same style, the somersaults 
only being rather more frequent and 
reckless. Once more on his perch he 
would sit quietly with ruffled plumage 
and flashing eyes until he took it into 
his head to renew his gymnastic per- | 
formances, or until some passing insect 
tempted him to make a sally for a utili- 
tarian purpose. Doubtless this was his 
method of expressing sentiments to 
which his more gifted associates among 
the birds give utterance in song. 

I had begun an argument with my- 
self as to the existence of a law of 
compensation in nature when with a 
loud outery three burly English spar- 
rows came careering over the treetops 
in pursuit of a single little hairbird. 
The foremost ruffian was just preparing 
to strike his victim. But a kingbird, 
who was leisurely hawking for early 
moths, happened to be in the line of 
flight, and, plainly supposing himself 
to be the object of the onslaught, at- 
tacked the three sparrows with instan- 
taneous fury. The battle was short and 
decisive. Within thirty seconds the spar- 
rows were in ignominious flight, the 
kingbird in ferocious pursuit, and the 
little hairbird panting but secure on the 
railing of the foot-bridge. 

‘All honor to the rescuer of the 
weak and to the defender of America’s 
fair name!” I murmured to myself. 
But these scenes of violence had de- 
stroyed the charm of the spot. I went 
on with my walk. 

The trees about me were all oaks, 
growing in close order, and even with 
their young leaves shutting out the sun 
almost completely. A wood pewee 
whistled out some melancholy notes 
just over my head. A great-crested fly- 
catcher screamed discordantly from a 
hollow stub on my right. High up in 
every leafy tree was a troop of wood 
warblers—-shy, diminutive species, rarely 
seen except by the eyes of the initiated. 
I made out the blue yellow-back, the 
Nashville, the chestnut-sided, the mag- 
nolia, the blackpoll and the black- 
throated green. Presently I put upa 
hermit-thrush, who flew off with a quer- 
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ulous fay as if he wished me to recom- 
pense him for my invasion of his sanctu- 
ary. Then I heard the tapping of a 
woodpecker. I followed him as he 
dodged from tree to tree to the out- 
skirts of the wood, where I saw him 
fairly at last—little downy, the smallest 
of his kind. 

But I had driven him into dangerous 
territory. Hardly had I caught sight of 
him when he was fiercely set upon by a 
whole troop of English sparrows. It 
was a most unprovoked attack and at 
the same time so sudden that the wood- 
pecker was completely dazed for a mo- 
ment. Soon, however, he began to de- 
fend himself bravely, and it looked as if 
he might beat off his assailants. Any 
one of them would have been a respect- 
able adversary (in point of prowess) for 
him, so he prudently decided to retire 
in good order. 

Bobolinks were singing in the open 
fields beyond me. It was easy enough 
to twist their notes into an invitation, 
‘*Come and see mc, come and see me,” 
and to imagine an echo in the long- 
drawn trill of a Savannah sparrow, far- 
ther away, ‘‘me-e-e-e.” As I stood 
there, undecided whether or not to go 
on, a couple of boys came along the 
road bordering the wood, one of them 
mangling a popular waltz on a harmon- 
icon. Close behind them came a young 
man anda pretty girl driving ina buggy. 
The swain looked at me coldly, even 
sternly; the pretty girl with indulgent 
kindness. They whisked by, and I 
caught a faint odor of perfume, which 
suggested ballrooms and other allure- 
ments of civilization. 

I turned back to the city. 

Haze was already gathering. The 
sun went down into heavy clouds long 
before it reached the horizon. Then 
a dense fog drifted in from the sea and 
the air became muggy and oppressive. 
Indoors it was a positive labor to 
breathe. So thoroughly uncomfortable 
did I feel when night came that sleep 
was out of the question. I tossed rest- 
lessly about in my bed until the noises 
of the city—which wide-open windows 
admitted undeadened—began to sub- 
side, when I suddenly became aware 
that the air out of doors was alive with 
birds. Some of them seemed to be just 
above the housetops, while others were 
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at such a height that their notes hardly 
reached my ears. 

In an instant I was all attention. I 
could plainly distinguish the direction 
of the flight, which was from southwest 
to northeast, or about parallel with the 
coast line. Bobolinks seemed to out- 
number all other species. They flew 
constantly, but in greatest force about 


midnight. ‘There were ‘‘ peeps” at all 
times. Ring-neck plover passed along 


at intervals, and from their noisy call- 
notes I easily made out that they were 
in large flocks. The winter yellowlegs 
were less numerous, but every hour or 
so came a flock of some size whistling 
vociferously. Now and then I heard 
the guawk of a night heron, and twice 
I thought I distinguished the guttural 
note of the veery. Besides the chips 
and fecps common to many little birds 
there were other notes which I could 
not identify; for there are not a few 
cries which birds never utter except 
when upon their nocturnal flights. 

I have no idea how long I lay awake, 
but it must have been until hard upon 
daylight. And when I fell asleep I 
dreamed of a tropical paradise, where 
gay flowers bloomed and bird choirs 
sang bewitchingly. But before long 
the rumble of wheels began to make an 
impression upon my ears, and then, by 
gentle degrees, I awoke. Turning 
toward the window I saw that the fog 
had disappeared and that the sun was 
up in a cloudless sky. I listened in 
rain for bird voices. Out of all the 
host of the night before not one re- 
mained. Yes—one! There came a 
few subdued notes from the topmost 
spray of an old elm on the street, and 
thena burst of melody. I could see the 
singer slowly swaying in the light 
breeze, and I knew him well—the pur- 
ple linnet. He was singing to me now 
of days we had spent together in balmy 
southern forests, where he had vied 
with the summer tanager and the Caro- 
lina wren. He was singing of the 
magnolia and the yellow jasmine; of 
snowy cotton fields; of cane-brakes gay 
with cardinals and nonpareils. He was 
singing of the fresh, free air of the 
Maine coast; of tossing blue waters 
lightly flecked with white, of breezy 
beaches and of the balsamic solitudes 
of the pine, 
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T was a wild night 
on the storm- 
vexed Isle of 
Skye. The 
mists, that had 
been assuming 
all manner of 
shapes the day 
through, now 
settled below 
the peaks, and, 
shepherded bya 
harrying wind 
rolled through 
the gorges and 
curled and 
writhed in the 
ravines. North- 
ward, sweeping 

the horizon from east to west in weird, 

jagged crests and fantastic outlines the 
grim fire-born Cuchullins cut the sky. 

These peaks of Scotland which were 
once a great centre of plutonic activity 
are now lifeless ; the very birds seem to 
shun them, and apart from the lichens 
which nestle in their hollows there is 
little sign of life. 

Many of the rocks are nearly vertical 
with such narrow coigns of vantage that 
only strong limbs and a good head can 
carry a stranger to their summits, though 
the narrowest foot or hand hold of hy- 
persthene would support a weight of 
many tons. 

There is probably no wilder spot in 
Skye, or in the western islands, than 
the Hart O’Corrie, a dark purple glen, 
lined with delicate-sprayed ferns, 
through which one must journey to reach 
Loch Scavaig and those gloomy forms, 
honeycombed by the tempests of ages, 
the Cuchullins. Few dwellings break 
the spell of savage sterility, and deer, 
sheep and goats are the almost sole 
occupants of Hart O’Corrie. 

One snug farmstead nestles among the 
mosses of the glen, and somewhat 





farther down the defile a half dozen huts 
of uncemented stones, windowless and 
chimneyless, constitute the Skye village 
which hugs the foot of the nearest of 
£gor-na-Strith. 


the Cuchullins Tiny 





patches of oats and potatoes grow nearby 
in a sickly sort of way, and testify to the 
hardness of the struggle with nature in 
this unpropitious climate. 

It was the wildest of many wild nights 
on the island,and the shepherdsand keep- 
ers drew close around their tiny peat fires 
and told tales of the malignant one- 
legged goblin, Ludag, who haunted the 
Cuchullins in stormy weather. Occa- 
sionally when the bursts of rain swept 
with force and fury down the glen, the 
fire of peat would suddenly be scattered, 
and then the men would affirm as they 
patiently gathered it together, that 
Ludag, astride of one of the splintered 
Cuchullin peaks, had cast upon their 
hearthside the dreaded evil eye. With 
such surroundings it is small wonder 
that the inhabitants of this Isle of Mists 
of the Gaelic poets are influenced by 
many superstitions. 

In one of the stone huts, a sudden, 
sharp knock caused two men who were 
cowering over a cheerful blaze, to start 
hastily. 

‘¢ Wha’s oot the nicht ?” queried one, 
and then as the knock was repeated, his 
companion answered : 

‘*Auld Davie, it may be, Tam, let 
him in, mon.” The figure that entered 
was bowed and old, with grizzled gray 
hair, and misty eyes that looked as if 
they might have been borrowed from 
the heart of some Scotch glen. The 
costume that he wore had perhaps been 
originally a full Highlander’s outfit, but 
weather and wear had reduced it toa 
plaid whose thinness barely served as 
cover, and rendered it useless as shelter 
against the keen blasts. He carried 
with him that instrument which has such 
an indescribable effect on the minds and 
actions of Highlanders, a bagpipe, and 
seating himself before the fire, where 
his clothes soon began to steam, he 
played old tunes beloved of all sons of 
Scotland. Though the bagpipe is the 
instrument of the open air the two lis- 
teners did not find the music harsh 
within the smallapartment. Once upon 
a time a college of pipers flourished at 
Dunvegan to which pupils from all parts 
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of the Highlands went for instruction, 
and had the caves of Skye voices, they 
could tell many tales of the scholars who 
practiced the bagpipes within their dark 
shelters. 

At last the old man paused. ‘‘It’s 
windy oot,” remarked one of the men 
as he removed his pipe from his mouth. 

‘* Ay,” responded the piper, ‘‘ boot 
it’s no a soughin’, winnin’ wind. It’sa 
rantin,’ tantin,’ tearin’ wind, an’ the 
deil rock them ina creel that doesna 
wish a’ weel housed.” 

He held his withered hands out before 
the glowing turf. 

‘*T was a Wednesday bairn,” he mut- 
tered, ‘‘a child of woe, and my mither’s 
corpse remained soft after death. May 
the wind o’ adversity ne’er blaw doon 
your door, Tam, as it did mine.” 

The two listeners nodded at each 
other. Old Davie Tulloch the piper’s 
story was well known for miles around ; 
how in his youth he had been a shep- 
herd among the Cuchullins, untilan Irish 
lord, who was fond of deer-stalking in 
Skye, took a fancy also to the wild young 
Gael, who could play anything from an 
Irish jig toa pibroch, and persuaded him 
to go south over the waters to Ireland. 
And then came the sweetest and the 
saddest part of Davie’s story—his love 
for Kathleen, the azure-eyed, dark- 
tressed daughter of one of Lord Barry- 
more’s tenants. How she married him 
and came to his gray, cold northern home, 
making it like the summer which the 
Skye Islanders dreamed of but knew 
not, old residents of Hart O’Corrie told 
from memory, and of the lover of her 
own people and his fishing-smack the 
Kathleen, the mothers of virtuous Gaelic 
maidens warningly narrated again and 
again. 

One morning Davie awakened to find 
himself alone. The presence which had 
made the grim land of his birth so like 
the country where he had wooed and 
won his love, had vanished, and those 
of the hamlet who had been near to the 
shore at daybreak told how a boat con- 
taining Davie’s beautiful wife and her 
fair-tongued countryman had rowed 
swiftly away from the scattered islands 
and rocky headlands of the coast, to 
where the sails of the Kathleen quiv- 
ered like seagulls’ wings. 

‘*She will come back !” said Davie 








when they told him ; ‘‘she has na de- 
serted me ! Wha wouldna luv a peep o’ 
green Ireland after a year here? Ye 
dinna ken, havin’ na been thair, boot 
she will come back, my bonnie Kathleen 
will come again!” 

He had given her the greatest treas- 
ure that a man can bestow upon a 
woman, a heart whose love and fidelity 
were above distrust. Being pure and 
faithful himself, he never doubted for 
an instant the constancy of the woman 
who had promised to love and honor him 
until death. 

‘*She will come back, I tell ye !” he 
persisted, though years passed by with 
no tidings of the absent wife. That he 
might the better watch for the first 
glimpse of the Aath/cen he built his 
hut on the highest point of Sgor-na- 
Strith upon which a tiny cabin could 
stand. The ledge was called Crag Ailsa, 
and from its dangerous position the 
piper’s house was commonly called the 
eagle’s nest. After many years of weary 
waiting he would say as he looked wist- 
fully out to the tossing waters: ‘‘ She is 
drowned, drowned! How can she come 
back to me if she is under the waves ?” 

“*You will perish meeserably Davie,” 
said the kindly minister of the parish in 
warning when he made his regular visits 
to the hamlet in the glen. ‘‘ Ye air 
gettin’ an auld mon, Davie, lad, an’a 
single misstep will cast ye down to yon- 
der black Loch. An’ thair be ither 
lassies, Davie, lassies o’ your ain blud, 
wha will ask na better than ta see ye go 
pipin’ doon the glen an’ ta fry the 
troutses ye may brang hame.” 

But Davie shook his head; one life 
alone of all the world’s great existence 
was beloved and beautiful, and to him 
love once meant love forever. 

‘*If she be dead,” he argued, ‘‘I can 
never luv another, an’ if she be alive, 
what wad she say to find me false when 
she comes back ?” 

His sublime trust in her never faltered, 
and through youth, manhood and old 
age he was faithful to the faithless. 

All men and women with one absorb- 
ing thought are fanatical. The one idea 
becomes a mania. As the years rolled 
by the piper grew a visionary. The 
boom of a gun on the ocean upon a 
stormy night assured him that the 
Kathleen was trying to make port and 
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would sink in sight of land. He would 
perch himself as far above his cabin on 
Sgor-na-Strith as possible and play the 
airs he had learned in Ireland, when 
youth and love and manhood stretched 
before him, a path untrod. 

There was not a fireside, or an oat- 
cake, or a cup of milk in all Hart O’ 
Corrie but was free to old Davie, and, 
with the reverential love of the romantic 
inborn in all Highlanders, his pathetic 
story was always listened to with atten- 
tion and his vagaries humored with 
patience. 

‘* Ay,” he exclaimed at length, as the 
ever present look of expectancy which 
had become sculptured upon his face 
brightened with reminiscence, ‘* feefty 
years agone this nicht, Tam, syne I last 
kissed my wife. Bless her bonny hair and 
eyes! Your Janie will ne'er be so braw 
a lassie as my Kathleen, and something 
tells me she’s a-coming: back to-nicht.” 

He murmured some endearments in 
Gaelic as he tottered to his feet. He 
seemed very feeble and aged and the 
tremulous hands that clung to the bag- 
pipe were cold and blue. 

‘*Why do ye go, father ?” asked one 
of the men, ‘‘na ship could leave in sic a 
storm, an’ ye’re na strong but feckly- 
like. Go out na mair to-nicht, Davie.” 

‘‘Na, Tam,” persisted the old man, 
‘“‘T must watch for the Kathleen, I 
must be the first to see her,” and he 
lifted the latch and disappeared in the 
darkness. 

‘*He’s na long ta leeve,”’ said Tam as 
he threw a fresh piece of peat upon the 
fire, while his companion rejoined: 
‘* Did ye mark how his eyes luked when 
he spoke o’ something ta happen before 
mornin’? They were likea buke. He 
has second sight, but I hope na ill will 
come ta the auld mon oot in this deil’s 
weather.” ‘‘ What ails you at the mist 
and rain, Jamie ?” added Tam in rebuke 
as he made all fast for the night. ‘‘ They 
wat the grass and they slocken the ewes, 
an’ they’re God’s wull; auld Davie 
and the storm-fients are too gude frien’s 
ta be feart o’ each ither.” 

For the first time in his life the piper 
felt uncertain of his footing, as he 
clambered tohishome on Sgor-na-Strith 
and listened, with an ear long accustomed 
to the sound, to the waves breaking on 
the mighty headlands to the east and 
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west, and moaning at the base of the 
adamantine rocks. 

‘**Sic a wild nicht,” said the piper as 
he listened. ‘‘God keep the Kathleen 
and breeng my bonnie safe hame!” 

There was a strong wind blowing 
around Crag Ailsa, and the old man’s 
progress was very slow. The cold too 
was numbing, and there was a strange 
chill feeling that seemed to creep into 
his very vitals. Suddenly the prolonged 
boom of a ship’s gun, telling of a vessel 
in distress, mingled with the voices of 
the storm. 

The piper started. 

‘It’s the Kathleen” he cried, ‘‘she’s 
lost her way; she’s on the rocks,” and he 
sat himself upon a tiny summit behind 
which was a perpendicular wall of rock; 
‘it’s the Kathleen an’ I canna reach 
her. Davie's here, my bonnie! he’s 
waiting, he’s always waited for ye ! can 
ye hear me, Kathleen ?” 

He strained his eyes across the foam- 
ing waters of the loch. 

‘*Davie'll guide ye hame,” he 
whispered softly, ‘‘ listen, Kathleen !” 

‘*For the love of heaven, what is 
that ?” cried the captain of the sinking 
survey ship of the Skye coasts, as a 
strange sound was borne over the angry 
waves from the dangerous shore. 

There was for an instant silence and 
in the lull there wafted across the black 
and turbid waters the piercing notes of 
the shrill bagpipe, playing ‘‘ Kathleen 
Mavourneen.” Then the pent up fury 
of the hurricane broke. The air and 
the waters engaged in a delirious 
struggle in which the swelling and fling- 
ing of the white waves strove for mas- 
tery with the roaring winds. The 
piercing rain came in horizontal masses 
and every peak of the Cuchullins 
shrieked with each portentous blast. 

* * * * * * 

Music and musician, craft and crew 
went out in the darkness, and the human 
life above and the human life below 
were swept away in the final crash of 
the tempest. 

Death had been kind to the old piper, 
and when, after several days, the sun 
pierced the mist clouds and rendered 
the ascent of Sgor-na-Strith possible, 
they found him fallen backward upon 
the rock, his bagpipe closely clasped 
upon his heart. 
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BY LIEUTENANT WM. R. HAMILTON, FIFTH ARTILLERY, 


é, N 1765, the ter- 
A ritory now 

/ | known as the 

State of  Illi- 
nois was ceded 
by France to Great 
Britain, and in 
that same year was 
made a part of the 
colony of Virginia. 
In 1787 it was 
made a county of 
the Northwest 
Territory, and in 
1800 a county of 
the Territory of 
Indiana. In 1809 
it became a Ter- 
ritory by itself, 





a population of 
about 52,000, it 
became a State, and was admitted into 
the Union. 

In 1848, the constitution adopted when 
it became a State was superseded by 
another, and this again by a third in 
1870. The population had, meanwhile, 
increased to about 800,000 in 1848, and 
to over 2,500,000 in 1870. In 1878 it had 
mounted up to over 3,000,000, and the 
law-abiding element had become aware, 
from many riotous demonstrations, of 


and in 1818, with ’ 


the necessity of establishing their militia 
upon amore modern and sounder stand- 
ing than the old organizations which 
had been the vogue since 1818. 

The wonderful increase in population 
had brought with it the many elements 
that make necessary the exercise of the 
highest powers of the law through mili- 
tary systems and organization. The 
present Militia law of the State was, 
consequently, passed in 1878, and the 
National Guard placed upon its present 
status. A number of changes in the 
law have been since made, but the prin- 
cipal features of it have remained the 
same. 

At the time of the passage of the law 
there were in the State service only 
three regiments, badly organized, and a 
number of independent battalions and 
separate companies, poorly drilled and 
worse disciplined. At once, on its pas- 
sage, what is now known as the First 
Regiment Infantry, I. N. G., was mus- 
tered into the State and became the 
cornerstone of its magnificent Guard. 

I use the word magnificent advisedly, 
for I well know that many of the older, 
and perhaps finer appearing regiments 
of the Eastern States believe that the 
Western States have nothing to com- 
pare with them in the way of citizcn 
soldiery. Ifa word from one who has 
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served with, min- 
gled and had ex- 
perience with, 
both Eastern and 
Western militia, 
can change such 
an opinion, 

it shall 

be ut- 

tered 


BRIG. GEN. H, A, 
WHEELER. 
freely 
and with 
out re- 


serve. 
And so, 
right in 
the be- 
ginning 


of this yr. con. m. kavanacn, f 
article, JR. 

I say magnificent 
National Guard of 
Illinois. Like all 
bodies, there are 
parts of it very in- 
ferior, but there are 
in it men _ who, 
forced to encounter 
a most unrelenting 
competition for 
daily and material prosperity, 
yet are willing to give up, 
at amoment’s notice, nearly all 
that life holds dear, and offer 
to the community their prop- 
erty, their time, their services, 
and even their lives if necessary, 
as these men did during the 
railroad strikes the past summer. 
They bore uncomplainingly 
with heroic patience the trials and dan- 
gers of a service that all soldiers con- 
demn as the most detested known to 
mankind—civil war—and to this must 
be added what the regular soldier alone 
can so well understand—a military 
capacity in the execution of the excep- 
tionally hard duty they were called on 
to perform. Even citizens as well as 
caviling soldiers admit that the word 
magnificent is a most fitting one, in 
speaking of these men. 

According to the census of 1899, IIli- 
nois had an waorganized militia, or men 
capable of bearing arms, of 853,000, and 
at the present writing this number is 
calculated to be about goo,ooo. The 
Militia law of the State authorizes a 
force of 10,221, but of this number only 
5,000 are organized into military com- 


LT. COL. F. P. WELLS. 


COL, G. M. MOULTON, 


panies or regiments, and the appropria- 
tions are not sufficient to even carry on 
this number in anything like the way 
a rich State should provide for its citi- 
zen soldiery. 

The organized force is divided into 
three brigades. The First Brigade 
has its headquarters in Chicago, and 
consists of the First, Second and Sev- 
enth Infantry regiments, Battery “D” 
of Artillery and two troops of Cav- 
alry. The First Infantry has three bat- 
talions of four companies each, the 
Second has three battalions with three 
companies each, while the Seventh 
has two battalions of four companies 
each. Each of these organizations 

have their headquarters in Chicago, 

and the officers and men belonging 
to them live in or quite close to that 
city. Another regiment, the Sixth, 
has its headquarters in Chicago, but 
it belongs to the Third Brigade. The 

Second Brigade, with headquarters 

in the State Capital, Springfield, has 

the Fifth and Fourth Infantry regi- 
ments and Battery “A” of Ar- 
tillery. The Third Bri- 
gade has the Third and 
Sixth Infantry regi- 
ments. Each regiment, 
except the Seventh, has 
three battalions of four 
companies each, with full 
regimental and battalion 
staffs. The authorized 
strength of 
infantry com- 
panies, offi- 
cers and men, 
is 103, of ar- 
tillery 110, of 

cavalry 109. 
As usual in 
most of the 
State forces, 


COL. FREDERICK BENNITT, 


the best in- 
terests of the 
line are stunt- 
ed by the top- 
heaviness of 
the staff. In 
Illinois the 
general staff 
consists’ of 


one Adjutant- COL. FRANCIS T. COLBY. 
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General with rank of Brigadier, one As- 
sistant Adjutant-General with rank of 
Colonel, one Surgeon-General, one In- 
spector-General and one Judge-Advo- 
cate-General, each with rank of Colonel, 
and twenty-two Aides-de-Camp with rank 
of Colonel, It is this latter item that is 
to be condemned ; for the preceding 
officers are but a small number to do 
the work expected for so large a force. 
It seems as though in this American 
country of ours, 
where the civilian 
affects to scorn 
anything military, 
he must surround 
himself with all 
the gold lace and 
shoulder straps 
possible. Some of 
the Eastern States 
have a too numer- 
ous staff belong- 
ing to the Govern- 
or, but Illinois is 
far ahead of New 
York even in this 
regard, Itisa pity 
that the law does 
not require the 
Governor to pay 
out of his own 
pocket for all the 
officers he appoints 
on his staff; then, 
perhaps, the num- 
ber would be less- 
ened. Each of the 
three Brigadiers 
has a staff consist- 
ing of one Assist- 
ant-Adjutant-Gen- 
eral, one Assistant- 
Inspector-General, 
one Judge-Advo- 
cate, one Inspector of Rifle Practice,each 
with rank of Lieutenant-Colonel; one 
Surgeon with rank of Major, one Quar- 
termaster, one Commissary, each with 
rank of Captain, and two Aides-de-Camp 
with rank of First Lieutenants. The 
field and staff of the infantry consists 
of one Colonel, one Lieutenant-Colonel, 
three Majors, one Adjutant, one In- 
spector of Rifle Practice, one Chaplain 
and one Assistant-Surgeon, each with 
rank of Captain; one Surgeon with rank 
of Major and one Quartermaster with 
rank of First Lieutenant. The non- 
commissioned staff of each regiment 
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consists of one Sergeant - Major, one 
Quartermaster-Sergeant, one Commis- 
sary - Sergeant, one Hospital-Steward, 
one Color-Sergeant, one Ordnance-Ser- 
geant, one Drum-Major and two princi- 
pal musicians. The general staff is ap- 
pointed by the Governor, also the Brig- 
adiers. The brigade staffs are appointed 
by the brigade commanders, the regi- 
mental staff by the Colonels. The total 
strength of the general staff is twenty- 
eight; of the three 
brigade staffs, thir- 
ty-three; of the 
seventy-six infan- 
try companies, four 
thousand, four 
hundred and sixty- 
five; of .the two 
troops of cavalry, 
one hundred and 
seventeen; of the 
two batteries of 
artillery, one hun- 
dred and twenty- 
seven, making a 
total organized 
force of four thou- 
sand seven hun- 
dred and seventy. 
To this must be 
added the Naval 
Reserve, the story 
of which has been 
recently told in the 
pages of OuTING. 
As before stated, 
the members of 
the general staff 
are appointed by 
the Governor and 
hold office until 
removal by court- 
martial, removal 
by the Governor 
for cause, or by resignation. Their 
commissions expire when the Governor 
goes out of office. The same rules hold 
good for brigade staffs, the members of 
which are appointed by the brigade 
commanders. Though the duties of 
the staff are laid down in the State mili- 
tary code, practically all centers in the 
Adjutant-General. He andthe Assistant- 
Adjutant-General are the only officers 
paid a regular salary by the State, and 
heis therefore Acting Quartermaster and 
Commissary General as well, and Chief 
Ordnance Officer of the State. He hasa 
force of clerks in his office, but beyond 
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that he is assisted in the discharge of 
his duties by only one officer in each 
department, with rank of major. He 
spends all moneys appropriated for the 
Guard, on authority of the Governor, 
issues all general orders, and his entire 
time is given to the duties of his office. 
The brigade staff officers belong to their 
brigades and exercise their functions 
only when in camp or called into active 
service. 

The present Surgeon-General, Dr. 
Senn, who by his work before the Na- 
tional Association of National Guard 
Surgeons, as well as his professional 
reputation, is well known throughout 
the Union, has succeeded in putting his 
department on a better footing, with 





by the State code, but most of the regi- 
ments train men to the duties apper- 
taining thereto, and especially is this so 
with the Second Regiment, which has 
a most complete signal outfit, including 
heliographs. There are many practi- 
cal telegraphers and electricians among 
the men in the regiments, and it would 
be easy to organize in every regiment 
a corps fully the equal of any in the 
country. 

Every regiment of Illinois has a 
bicycle corps under the immediate com- 
mand of the Adjutant. The work done 
by some of these corps is superior, in a 
military sense, to that performed by 
bicycle corps of Eastern regiments. 

The department in which the head is 
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more thorough system than any other 
of the Guard. There is no ambulance 
corps nor are any ambulances owned by 
the State. The hospital corps of the 
regiments, through Dr. Senn’s efforts, 
are being put on a better footing, and 
in the First and Second regiments the 
medical departments are as good as in 
any Eastern regiment. 

The Judge-Advocate-General does 
not seem to have anything to do in IIli- 
nois, but whether this is because the 
troops are so good, or because the de- 
partment functions are practically exer- 
cised by the Adjutant-General is not 
known. 

There is no signal corps authorized 


brought into more intimate contact 
with subordinates, is the department of 
rifle practice. From the report of Lieut. 
J. D. Baker, U.S. A., on duty with the 
I. N. G., we quote the following relative 
to this department. 

“The National Guard takes great 
interest in this branch of instruc- 
tion and has attained high efficiency 
therein. Informer years very little of 
this instruction was given at home sta- 
tions and a great deal during the annual 
encampments, often at the expense of 
other and equally as important matters, 
such as field-training, outpost-duty, ete. 
This year all the instruction is being 
given on ranges at or near the home 
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stations, with satisfactory results. At- 
tempts are being made to impart to the 
practice a more practical character by 
the use of moving targets and by com- 
bining the extended order drill with 
skirmish firing. It is probable that, in 
future, most elementary instruction of 
this kind will be given on local ranges 
and only the more advanced instruction 
at annual encampment, thus allowing 
more time for other kinds of instruc- 
tion. The system followed is almost 


identical with that in usein the United 


StatesArmy, 
the only real 
difference 
being in 
method of 
classifica- 
tion. The 
text-book 
used was 
written by 
ColonelRice, 
General In- 
spector of 
Rifle Prac- 
tice of the 
State; same 
in all essen- ~ 
tials as Unit- 
ed States 
Firing Regu- 
lations, but 
simpler and 
more com- 
pact.” 

At most of 
the home 
stations, 
ground has 
either been 
donated to or 
rented by 
the State for 
target pur- 
poses, and 
these same 
grounds are now being also utilized, 
to a great extent, as drill grounds. 
The State owns two large target ranges 
which are also used as camp grounds. 
That for Chicago troops is Camp Logan, 
situated near Waukegan, on Lake Michi- 
gan, and but a few miles from Fort Sheri- 
dan; the other, Camp Lincoln, is near 
Springfield and is used by the troops of 
the southern and middle counties. At 
each of these places the State owns 
ammunition store-houses, with bench 
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reloading tools and magazines. The 
State thus furnishes its troops ammuni- 
tion at about $10.50 per thousand. There 
is kept on hand of rifle and carbine am- 
munition only about 125,o00 rounds, but 
from its two store-houses the supply 
could be vastly increased with little 
delay if necessary. 

All stores are purchased by the Adju- 
tant-General, upon approval by the 
Governor. These purchases are gener- 
ally made in open market. The Adju- 


tant-General also supervises the pay- 


rolls when 

troops are 

paid. At an- 
nual en- 
campments 
an allowance 
of $1.00 per 
day is given 
to each en- 

_ listed man 

and officer, 
together 

- with trans- 
portation 
and _ subsist- 
cence. On 
riot duty or 
to enforce 
law, men re- 
ceive $2.00 
per day, 
while officers 
receive pay 
of same 
grade in the 
army. 

The Adju- 
tant-General 
formulates 
all regula- 
tions and or- 
ders. The 
code pro- 
vides regu- 
lations simi- 

lar to those of the United States Army, 
and where the code is silent, then Army 
regulations govern. 

To sum up, it may be said that while 
there is much wanting in the system, 
the personnel of brigade and regimental 
staffs is good. 

The field officers of regiments are 
elected to office by the company offi- 
cers. Company officers are elected for 
aterm of three years. Although the 
code authorizes the Governor to ap- 
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point boards of examination for the 
promotion of officers below the grade of 
Brigadier, yet the practice has been 
to make these boards regimental, ap- 
pointed by the regimental commanders. 
The Governor can revoke or refuse com- 
mission to any officer failing to pass the 
examination before one of these boards. 
All troops of the line are uniformed with 
the undress uniform of same branches 
of the Army, including leggings, cam- 
paign hats, overcoats, etc. This uni- 
form is in fair condition. None has a 
full-dress uniform except the Second 
Regiment. Some of the troops have the 
old dark-blue overcoat, and others the 
light-blue. None has a suitable field 
outfit of flannel shirts, canvas uniforms, 
campaign shoes, etc. 

In the matter of equipment and ar- 
mament, the infantry has the new model 
Springfield rifle, cal. 45, steel bayonet- 
scabbard, McKeever cartridge - boxes, 
haversacks, canteens, knapsacks, etc., 
the same asin the Army. About one- 


half has the field cartridge-belt in addi-- 


tion. The equipment is serviceable, 
but is not so clean or in so good condi- 
tion as it should be. The cavalry and 
artillery are both equipped as in the 
and farriers’ 
outfits. The artillery does not serve as 
infantry, as in the Army, and therefore 
is not equipped as infantry. It is armed, 
one battery with four twelve pounder 
brass guns, the other with four 3-inch 
muzzle-loading rifles, while both have 
four Gatling guns with limbers. The 
men carry sabers, but all its drill is 
practically foot drill, there being no 
provision made for horses, except when 
in camp, when they are hired by the 
State. The cavalry are armed with 
the cal. 45 Springfield carbine and 


Army, except field belts 


United States cavalry saber. Most of 
the men in the ranks are draymen, 
teamsters or other men owning their 
own horses, so that most of their drill is 
mounted. The State pays a small com- 
pensation for the use of the animals. 
Both artillery and cavalry are deficient 
in field outfits and equipments. 

Very few companies own their own 
mess outfits, sufficient to take the field 
with, but the State has an ample supply 
of cooking ranges and cooking utensils, 
as well as tents,with which to supply the 
entire force. In camp, food is furnished 
by a contractor and cooked by civilian 
cooks. It consists of the Army ration, 
with such additions as the contractor is 
willing to furnish. Two mess tents are 
provided, one for the men and one for 
the commissioned officers. In regard 
to accountability for property issued to 
them, the same rules apply as in the 
Army, with the exception that regi- 
mental, company, battery and troop com- 
manders, are required to be also bonded 
officers. Property returns are made 
yearly to the Adjutant-General. 

The personnel of enlisted men in the 
Illinois National Guard is, if anything, 
somewhat above that of the Eastern 
States. They are large, well-formed, 
and very intelligent, and though lack- 
ing the knowledge that comes with 
much instruction and practice, yet those 
in service in the recent Chicago riots 
showed a subordination to discipline 
and a willingness to perform the most 
trying and arduous duties, as well as 
proper conception of the military points 
of every situation, that proves, if given 
the time, opportunity and means, they 
would equal the best of their more 
showily uniformed brethren in the 
East. 


(To be continued.) 





ATHLETIC EXTRAVAGANCE 


IN TRAINING, IN PLAYING, AND IN DESCRIBING. 


BY WALTER CAMP. 


WORD more regarding football 
A (and incidentally some of our 
other sports) may well be 
sped here before leaving it to 
Ovurtinec’s usual retrospect next fall. 
‘The American boy and man goes into 
his sports, heart and soul; sometimes 
to a degree bordering upon extrava- 
gance. A year ago last winter, at a 
smoke talk before the St. Botolph Club in 
Boston, I made the statement that our 
athletics were becoming exaggerated 
and that the training was being over- 
done. I suggested, as a movement to- 
ward reform, that the captains of the 
Harvard, Princeton, Pennsylvania and 
Yale football teams come together and 
discuss a disarmament plan in football, 
to be later followed by some similar 
efforts in any other sports requiring it. 
Two things I then proposed, and after- 
ward discussed with Captain Emmons 
of Harvard and iater with Captain 
Hinkey of Yale. These two things 
were the shortening of the period and 
extent of the football work by giving 
up anything like concerted summer 
practice, and the curtailment of foot- 
ball work by giving up all morning 
practice. Neither of these captains 
seemed violently opposed to such a 
measure, and I think, had it not been 
that Captain Emmons considered that 
he had a green team to develop an 
arrangement could have been reached. 
Captain Hinkey finally promised to 
agree to it, if I could persuade 
Captain Emmons. In that I failed. 
Yale did, however, curtail very much 
the time devoted to practice and, I am 
convinced, profited thereby. 

These are the words I used at that 
talk at the club, and I feel that the time 
has come for printing them. 

‘‘In our athletics for the last two 
years the pace has been so accelerated 
that in another two years we are in 
danger of seeing it become the pace 
that kills—the pace that kills all sport. 
But there is a remedy and one made to 
our hand. The time is ripe for it, and 
I sneak from a knowledge of the men 


when I say there are men able and I 
think willing to apply that remedy. It 
must be by an agreement of captains 
because, although I am inclined to 
believe that the team would not suffer 
but benefit physically from a change in 
this respect, there is no captain who 
dares do this as it should be done, 
unless his rivals do it too. The respon- 
sibility appears too great, and, if his 
experiment turned out an inferior team, 
he would feel ashamed before his col- 
lege and convicted of neglect. The 
ground that I would take is that 
whether the men are now overtrained or 
not, if the same increase of time de- 
voted to the sport is continued the 
games must become unpopular with fac- 
ulty and parents. President Eliot was 


right in many of his strictures; Mr. God- 
kin has hit tender spots in his wholesale 
crusade; the press of the country has, 
among many unfounded charges, made 


some regarding exaggeration that even 
the most ardent of us who believe in 
athletics cannot flatly deny. But Pres- 
ident Eliot.and the faculty, parents and 
the public would be glad to be fore- 
stalled by action among the athletes 
themselves. The captains have the ex- 
pert knowledge and should they so 
desire can check, far more effectively 
and far more satisfactorily than can 
any college faculty, tendencies toward 
exaggeration.” 

I know, from the personal statement 
of gentlemen in the faculties of the 
most prominent universities, that such 
a move on the part of the captains in 
any of the sports where the tendency 
is toward increasing the time and atten- 
tion devoted to the training would be 
hailed with the greatest approval and 
relief. I know that many of the players 
themselves would welcome the same 
move. In fact, like a former Harvard 
oarsman and football player, they feel 
that the coachers and captains, in their 
desire to leave nothing undone, have 
often done altogether too much. 

Asan example of what may be accom- 
plished by simvle agreement between 
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two capta.:ns I want to mention as an 
instance the base ball series last year 
between Princeton and Yale. A great 
many graduates as well as others had 
talked and written regarding the abuse 
of the coaching system in base ball, that 
system where the coachers stand at first 
or third and, by an almost uninterrupted 
yelling, endeavor, as it certainly appears, 
to rattle the pitcher and players of the 
side in the field. But this agitation 
not only seemed to do no good, but the 
season was beginning under even worse 
prospects than ever before. Captain 
Case of Yale and Captain McKenzie of 
Princeton were approached through 
Yale and Princeton graduates, and they 
agreed that in the game at New Haven 
there should be none of this kind of 
coaching, and the game was entirely 
free from it. As to the exaggerated 
cheering that has now reached almost 
a similar pass: Before the Princeton- 
Harvard game in New Haven the ques- 
tion was quite widely discussed, and it 
was the general opinion that Yale ought 
to remain strictly neutral. But the 
men who really determined the quality 
of that neutrality were the athletic men 


and particularly the captains, and the 
game was played before an audience 


which stood by that determination. As 
a matter of fact the captains are so well 
recognized, so thoroughly respected, so 
popular in our universities to-day, that 
such reforms as these can be brought 
about by them with almost a minimum 
of effort, and their successors will be 
everlastingly grateful. 

Apropos of this intensity I wish to 
quote Dr. McKenzie,* a careful observer 
anda representative of the college which, 
first, through matches with Harvard, 
introduced the Americans to our present 
Rugby football. And what he says of 
Harvard is equally true of Yale and 
other colleges, except that last fall Yale, 
as mentioned earlier, did curtail summer 
practice and partially dispensed with 
secret practice. 

. “Toa spectator ignorant of the schemes 
of play it looks like a series of confused 
and confusing scrimmages, but really it 
is the perfection of military discipline 
and tactics. A man can plan out a 
game just as Napoleon planned out his 





* Dr. R, Tait McKenzie, of McGill College, Canada, 


battles with different colored pins stuck 
in the maps of the battlefield. 

‘*Football was first introduced into 
Harvard in 1876 and the play was the 
true Rugby game. Annual matches 
were played with Yale and also Canad- 
ian teams, among others McGill College. 
On the new soil, and in its new sur- 
roundings, it soon felt the influence of 
the American disdain for tradition and 
began to modify. The massed scrim- 
age was the first.to go, and as the men 
spread out, heeling out to the quarter 
and wing, play began to develop. 
Then the heeling out, which became a 
farce, was abandoned, and the ball 
was now passed out by the centre. 
The great number of wings were in the 
way, so that four men were dropped 
from the forward line, and the team 
thus reduced to eleven men. 

‘In 1883 a compromise was made in a 
Harvard-McGill match by both teams 
playing thirteen men. 

“The next point of importance in the 
development of the American game 
took place in 1886, when organized in- 
terference became a recognized part of 
the game. Since then the half-back, who 
carries the ball, is protected by the for- 
wards who impede and prevent in every 
possible. way their opponents from 
tackling him. This, of course, involves 
offside play, and encourages it. One 
will at once see what opportunity that 
will give for concerted play and rough- 
ness, and in fact this is one of the 
main causes of the extraordinary im- 
portance now placed upon signals with- 
out which an American football team 
would be like a man-of-war without a 
captain or helmsman. 

‘“These mass and momentum plays 
have proved dangerous and unsatisfac- 
tory, and last year were legislated out 
of existence. 

‘*The result has been a much faster 
game, but the roughness against which 
the new rules were especially directed 
has if anything increased, and probably 
the next move will be toward diminish- 
ing or abolishing interference. The 
new rules to encourage kicking have 
been a great success, and the game has 
been much faster and more interesting 
for the spectators. 

‘‘Tf the winning of an intercollegiate 
contest is to require such secret prepar- 
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ations as were used by Harvard this 
year, is it not carrying sport beyond 
its legitimate bounds? Here is an ac- 
count of their training for Saturday’s 
game: 

‘«¢Cambridge, Nov. 13.—Captain Em- 
mons and all the coachers are maintain- 
ing the most profound secresy concern- 
ing the practice of the Harvard eleven, 
and refuse io give out even the line-up 
of the men. It was announced last 
week that there would be certain days 
when the practice would be open, but 
this statement has now been withdrawn. 
The reason given is that the team needs 
every hour left before the Yale game to 
perfect the new plays which will be used. 
During the past week the backs have 
been out for a couple of hours’ work 
nearly every morning. The entire 
squad is called out at three in the after- 
noon, when trainer James G. Lathrop 
takes charge of the men and puts them 
through a course of his tackling machine. 
This consists of a leather dummy man, 
which swings on a rope about twelve 
feet long. The dummy is somewhat 
heavier than the ordinary man, and 
strikes the tackler considerably harder 
than a runner. The players generally 
dread this part of the programme, but 
the playing all through the fall has 
shown that the tackling department 
needs brushing up a great deal. While 
the general defence has worked well, 
the tackling of the men individually has 
not been hard or sure. After the tack- 
ling the first eleven practices signal for 
about half an hour and then line up for 
a sharp practice game with the ‘‘scrubs.” 
In the evening the men work at the sig- 
nals, and listen to the lectures by the 
coachers for two hours or more. No 
clew whatever to the nature of the plays 
that Deland has devised has been given 
out, but one of the substitutes was heard 
to say this week that no team in the 
country was going to keep Harvard from 
scoring.’ 

‘Pleasure, recreation, and everything 
else, is sunk in the feverish struggle for 
victory. Perhaps it could not be other- 
wise when they do nothing by halves, 
and where every sport is pushed to its 
furthest limit by placing a premium on 
record breaking. 

‘The game certainly cannot stand asit 
isat present, when the better a man plays 


the more successful is he in breaking the 
rules, and, what is more important, the 
more does he violate the spirit of the 
game. 

‘*No one could see a battle like that of 
Saturday without admiring the military 
discipline of the men, the ingenuity and 
effectiveness of their tactics; but, while 
recognizing its admitted merits and ad- 
miring it as the most scientific football 
of modern times, is it the ideal toward 
which the Canadian game should look 
as a model ? 

‘*T think every lover of the spirit as 
well as the form of Rugby football will 
be driven to a negative answer. 

‘*Let the rules for next year be more 
stringent against offside play and inter- 
ference, for these are the points where 
the danger and roughness come in. 
Keep the same number of men, and 
thus prevent the high degree of special- 
ism that results from a small team. 
Enforce the proper heeling out of the 
ball and a great deal will be done 
toward truly raising the standard of our 
game.” 

As to extravagance in description of 
games, let me quote ‘‘ Athlon,” a prom- 
inent writer for the /ra (one of the 
strongest Y. M. C. A. papers in the 
country): 

‘* Even at this late day it is difficult for 
any fair-minded man, who understands 
the game and knows the conditions 
which confront it as an institution, to sit 
down and attempt to reply to the vi- 
cious, unreasonable attitude of the Even- 
ing Post, without danger of losing his 
temper and saying severe things unbe- 
coming-a gentleman and a christian. 
When men like Mr. Godkin, Dr. Buck- 
ley, e¢ a/., launch out and scare half. of 
the best women in America into heart 
disease or nervous dyspepsia for fear 
their boys are in imminent danger of 
their lives from this ‘‘form of sportive 
murder” (as one joufnal amiably puts 
it), we are moved to protest in the name 
of common sense and fair play. 

‘It would be an impossibility to get at 
every erroneous conclusion which has 
been drawn, or all of the untruthful state- 
ments have which appeared, but I want 
to take up some of the most ridiculous 
and illogical of the one, and the most 
glaring of the other, in support of the 
strong utterances of this letter. With- 
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out further preliminaries, therefore, iet 
us begin, taking first the accounts of 
the Yale-Harvard game, played on Sat- 
urday, the 24th of November: 

‘¢*¢ Brewer, of the Harvard team, had 
his leg broken, Wrightington had his 
collar-bone broken, and Hallowell his 
nose broken.’—(Mew York Times’ ac- 
count. ) 

‘*Now, the facts are that Brewer, in 
practice among his own mates three 
days before the game, sprained his 
ankle quite severely, his first real mis- 
hap in six years of football; when he 
went into the Yale game he could 
scarcely stand, and nothing but his 
Spartan pluck enabled him to last the 
ten minutes which elapsed before he 
limped out of the game, leaning on a 
comrade’s shoulder. His leg wasn’t 
any more broken than mine. Wrighting- 
ton did not break his collar-bone, but one 
end of it was very slightly dislocated ; it 
was promptly snapped back into position, 
and, although lame for a little time, is 
now all right. Hallowell’s nose may 
have been broken, but just the same he 
at once resumed practice with his 
team, and played a fine game against 
Penn. five days later. 

‘‘*Murphy, of the Yale team, is re- 
ported to have died this evening of con- 
cussion of the brain.’—W. Y. Evening 
Sun. Nevertheless, Murphy was out 
bright and early on Monday‘ morning 
engaged in all of his ordinary pursuits, 
nota mark of any kind upon his face or 
head, and that afternoon he played as 
usual with the team. 

‘** Butterworth’s eye is frightfully lac- 
erated. The flesh hung over the optic, 
creating a painful as well as dangerous 
wound.’—WV. Y. Tribune. 

‘* He must have been healed by a mira- 
cle then, for, on Monday morning, when 
he was standing at the desk in the Mur- 
ray Hill Hotel lobby, there was not a 
mark visible of this terrible ‘lacera- 
tion,’ and only a slight discoloration, 
which, before the Princeton game, had 
entirely disappeared. In that game, 
only seven days afterward, he played 
magnificently. 

‘**Jerrems is the man whose injury 
seems liable to be permanent. The 
strain to his side resembles a rupture, 
and the prospects are that his football 
days are over.’—JV. Y. Trebune. 


‘*How stocking! And yet this poor 
fellow was found the following week 
practicing with his team, acquitting him- 
self with honor in the Princeton game, 
one week later, and throwing himself 
around with astonishing abandon for a 
man who had been so seriously rup- 
tured. 

‘‘These are fair samples of the accu- 
racy of the ordinary press .eports; it is 
on such statements that busy editors and 
economists build their illogical and un- 
supportable conclusions, to a few of 
which we will now pay our respects. 

‘Tt is not well to go into heroics over 
the matter, because that is in itself a 
species of extravagance, and tends to 
convey, still further, false impressions. 
In fact, all these things that lead to dis- 
tortion ought to have the attention of 
our captains and players. 

‘* Publicity isa safeguard against many 
evils, and this has proven true in other 
things than college athletics. Publicity 
ought, therefore, to be preserved, but 
extravagant writing condemned. It is 
not the fault of the newspaper that ex- 
travagance prevails, when the collegian 
himself sets the example by extrava- 
gant language. Things which lead to 
a too great intensity of feeling previous 
to the matches should be looked at with 
a suspicious eye. Secret practice may 
be necessary, but, as was demonstrated 
at New Haven last fall, a very little of 
it will suffice. 

‘*A great deal has been said about the 
spirit of the games, and it is upon the 
spirit of the players that we must rely 
for the proper conduct and salvation of 
our sports. Winners ought not to exult 
unduly, nor should the vanquished be 
too much depressed by their defeat. 
We take our sports too much to. heart. 
Tt am a thorough believer in the value 
of victory and the work which men are 
willing to do in order to secure it. Ido 
not suppose it would ever be possible 
for collegians in this country to ‘lose 
with pleasure,’ but, after the game is 
all over, both the victor and the van- 
quished think too much of it, magnify- 
ing the event to such a degree as to 
make it lose its proper relation to every- 
day matters.” 

‘¢Play not for gain, but sport. 


Who plays for more than he can lose with pleasure, 
Stakes his heart.” 
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OUTING will in this department 
record all important events within the 

domaid of pastimes and of strictlly amature sport 
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THE LATEST VICTORY OF THE WHEEL. 

It is a pleasant phase in cycling to notice how 
people of the upper grade of society and profes- 
sional men and women are changing their minds 
in regard to cycling as a sport. Gradually the 
sport is working its way into favor with those 
who once scorned cycling from the bottom of 
their souls. There is a moral to be learned from 
this change of front. It shows that cycling asa 
recreation and as a practical means of transporta- 
tion is bound to work its way into favor with the 
most conservative. The advantages and the 
health giving properties ar~ too strongly in evi- 
dence to be sacrificed for mere notional preju- 
dice. Everything should be done to encourage 
this new trend of public opinion, and that nothing 
shall be left undone will be the duty of those who 
have the true interests of cycling at heart. 

Apropos of this a most interesting lecture by 
Robert L. Dickinson, M. D., on ‘Bicycling for 
Women from the Standpoint of the Gynecolo- 
gist” was lately delivered in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The doctor is an earnest believer in the use of 
the bicycle for women, and he compares the ex- 
ercise’ of horseback riding with that of 


cycling much to the advantage of the lat- 


ter. In detail and by profuse illustrations 
he shows wherein the special organs of woman 
are greatly benefited when clad in proper 
costume and the sport is indulged in with 
intelligence and moderation. He says: ‘In 
cycling it seems we have found at last a form of 
outdoor muscle work which attracts women and 
induces them to spend many hours in the open 
air. It possesses all the advantages of walking 
or climbing with the additional advantage of the 
shake-up of horseback riding. It exer- 
cises a large number of muscles far more than 
any one w tho has never tried it supposes. 

It seems to be probable that there is no single 
excercise that will so efficiently develop muscle 
tone in the pelvic floor as cycling. . . He 
insists, however, that proper dress should be 
used, corsets must be discarded and the waist be 
free from pressure. He cites quite a number of 
cases of cure of diseases peculiar to women by 
the proper and intelligent use of the cycle. 


THE NEW DEPARTURE IN GOLF. 


Golf will this year enter into a new phase of 
life. The fitful and ungoverned period of its 
youth in America has passed into the ordered 
system of authorized control, and under the 
auspices and direction of the experts and enthu- 
siasts who happily have been chosen as the first 
officers of the United States Golf Association, we 
may look forward with confidence to a future 
which will not belie th: promise of its vigorous 
youth. The advent of golf is a boon of inesti- 
mable value, alike t» those who participate 
actively in it and to those whose pleasure is 
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derived from it merely as spectators; indeed 
amongst all the outdoor sports which are laying 
up for our people a fund of active health, golf 
stands pre-eminent in this regard, that no spec- 
tator can follow it without, even unwittingly, 
participating in the exhilaration which comes 
from tramps afield in the open air. The one 
pitfall ahead, that golf should deteriorate from its 
primal importance of a field sport into a society 
function, could not be better safeguarded against 
than by the fact that those who will control its 
destinies in the new association are men who are 
aware of this very tendency. The peril is half 
past when the captain knows the shoals. 
INTERNATIONAL ATHLETIC CONTESTS. 

The match between London Athletic Club and 
New York Athletic Club is now definitely arranged 
and will be contested September 21st, in the 
vicinity of New York City. The events will be 
100 yards, 220 yards, quarter-mile, half-mile, 
one mile and three mile runs; 120-yard hurdle 
race, running high jump, running broad jump, 
putting 16-lb. shot and throwing 16-Jb. hammer. 
Although nominally a club match, each party has 
been allowed the privilege of strengthening its 
team by recruiting from other clubs, and the affair 
is likely to assume representative international 
proportions. London A.C. has already borrowed 
athletes from Oxford and Cambridge Universities, 
Huddersfield Cricket and Athletic Club, and the 
Pelicans of Scotland ; while New York, although 
making no announcements as yet, will no doubt 
elect several athletes before next September. 
The London team, as far as now known, will 
include W. J. M. Barry with hammer and shot, 
C. A. Bradley, 1oo-yard run, E. H. C. Bredin, 
quarter-mile and half-mile runs, A. R. Downer, 
100 yards, 220 yards and quarter-mile runs, 
C. B. Fry, broad jump and foo-yard run. 
F. S. Horan three-mile run, W. E. Lutyens, one- 
mile run, A. Ovendon, 1!00-yard, 220-yard and 
quarter-mile runs, G. B. Shaw, 120-yard hurdle 
race, and R. Williams, high jump. The composi- 
tion of the New York team is as yet a matter of 
conjecture, but among thuse certain to compete are 
G. R. Gray, J. S. Mitchell, T. I. Lee, C. Kilpatrick, 
S. Chase and L. P. Sheldon. 

The Intercollegiate Association of Amateur 
Athletes of America have also decided to open 
negotiations with the athletic authorities of 
Oxtord and Cambridge Universities for the pur- 
pose of arranging a match in which the placed 
men at the intercollegiate games, next May, 
shall be sent to England in July, and there com- 
pete against a team of University athletes. This 
would be the grandest of all international con- 
tests, but the Englishmen have not yet been con- 
sulted, and until their answer is received the 
match must be considered probable rather than 
actual. 
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SUBSTITUTION OF A CUP CHALLENGER. 


There has been considerable misunderstanding 
even among yachting journals of the best author- 
ity as to the right of the English club to substi- 
tute another yacht in case Valkyrie J//. should 
prove slower than the existing boats. This ques- 
tion should be definitely set at rest. Under the 
stipulations for the coming race the Royal Yacht 
Squadron are permitted to withdraw their present 
challenge and substitute another, naming a differ- 
ent boat, providing she complies with the descrip- 
tion of the boat first named. This provision is 
obviously necessary because it would be unfair 
for us to build to meet a length named by the 
challenger and then have another class substi- 
tuted. The only description in the challenge was 
that the English boat would be a sloop of 89 feet 
water line. This is the most important of the 
concessions made, and in view of Az/sa’s phenom- 
enal speed may be the lever by which an English 
victory may be effected. Of course the deed of 
gift does not provide for any such arrangement; 
but the justification lies in its absolute fairness. 


FACULTY CONTROL OF COLLEGIATE SPORT. 


Every succeeding day makes it more and more 
manifest that the time is near when control of col- 
legiate and intercollegiate sport will be transferred 
from undergraduate students to faculty and gradu- 
ate committees. It is equally evident that the first 
work of this new management will be to institute 
fundamental reforms, with the purpose of trans- 
forming collegiate athletic competition from a 
business to a pastime. Last month we pub- 
lished resolutions adopted by the professors and 
presidents of colleges and universities in Iowa, 
Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin and Minnesota, and 
further significance will be found in the action 
of the faculties of many colleges in New York, 
Pennsylvania, Indiana and Illinois. This action, 
taken thus simultaneously in widely separated 
sctions of the country, points toward rigid re- 
striction or total suppression of intercollegiate 
competition, and students would do well to assist 
promptly and voluntarily in a work of reform 
which will be speedily accomplished, either with 
or without their co-operation. 


ATHLETICS. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 


Instead of the three winter meetings of former 
years, Harvard this year held but one, February 
16th, in the Hemenway Gymnasium, before ‘a 
small assembly. 

Putting the shot; invitation handicap. — E. 
Klein, H. U., 5ft. Oin., 32ft. 5%in.; F. W. Eddy, 
Newton A. A., Ift. 3 in., 36ft. 7%in.; H. R. John- 
stone, H. U., 4ft. 3in. 

Parallel bars—E. Staab and J. Staab tied, and 
E, Staab won by a toss. 

Running high jump; invitation handicap,—W 
D. Rising, Newton A. A., 6 inches, 5ft. 5in.; P. C. 
Stingel, B. A. A., scratch, 5ft. 934 in. 

Potato race.—Final heat, E. H. Clark, 34s.; W. 
L. Garrison, Jr., 2. 

Tumbling—J. Staab, 1; W. E. Putnam, Jr., 2. 

10-yard run.—Final heat, E. H. Clark, 1fs.; 
J. W. Edson, 2. 

Spring-board leaping.—W. E. Putnam, Jr., 8ft. 
6in.; E. Alden, 2. 

Pole vault.—W. W. Hoyt, roft. 4%/in.; N. P. 
Hallowell, 2. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE. 


Their Midwinter indoor games were held Feb- 
ruary 16th in the gymnasium. 

The score of points by classes was as follows : 
Seniors, 77 ; Juniors, 47 ; Freshmen, 20; Sopho- 
mores, 9. 

30-yard run.—Final heat, Thompson, ’96, 34s. 

440-yard run.—McChesney, ’98, Im. 63s. 

Running high jump.—Harder, ’95, 5ft. 3in. 

Half-mile run.—Price, ’96, 2m. 43s. 

One-mile run.—Price, ’96, 6m. 9s. 

Standing high jump.—Thompson, ’96, 4ft. 6in. 

Pole vault.—Thompson, ’96, oft, 5in. 

Standing broad jump.—Raun, ’98, oft. 6in. 

Putting 12-lb. shot.—Fisher, ’96, 43ft. gin. 

Putting 16-lb. shot.—Fisher, ’96, 3oft. 

Boxing.—Stieren, ’98, beat Lighter, 98: New- 
ell, ’98, beat Pepper, ’95. 

Wrestling, 140 lbs.—First bout, Zentmev <r, ‘97, 
threw Glosser, '96, twice in 49s. ane -‘a. 3s. 


Second bout, Brown, ’98, threw Darragh, ’o, 
twice, in 2m. 4s. and 57s. Final bout, Brown 
threw Zentmeyer once, in Im. 6s.; Zentmeyer 
threw Brown twice, in 3m, 4s. and 2m. 56s. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


Their second annual Winter games were held 
February 23d in the gymnasium. 

The class score was ; Sophomores, 24 points ; 
Seniors, 18 points ; Freshmen, 17 points ; Juniors, 
13 points. 

Bar bell drill.—J. B. Leeds, ’95, 1. 

Horse.—M. Brooke, ’98, 1. 

Hitch-and-kick.—V. Gilpin, ’98, 8ft. 6in. 

Parallel bars.—F. B. Jacobs, ’97, 1. 

Spring-board jump.—F. H. Conklin, ’95, and 

. H. Scattergood, ’96, tied at 7ft. rin. 

Club swinging.—J. B. Leeds, ’95, 1. 

Horizontal bar.—F, B. Jacobs, ’97, 1. 

Tumbling.—F, B. Jacobs, ’97, 1. 


PRINCETON COLLEGE. 


Their annual indoor entertainment was held 
February 22d in the gymnasium. 

Exhibitions by the gymnastic team on _hori- 
zontal bars and suspended rings and in tumbling. 

Putting 16-lb. shot, handicap.—S. G. Craig, ’95, 
4 feet, 33ft. 8in. 

Rope climbing.—G. G. Blackmore, ’96, 6}s. 

Light-weight wrestling. —J. P. Wheeler, ’97, 
threw H. Hall, ’98, in 3m. 10s. 

Flying trapeze.—By E. B. Turner, ’96, and T. 
Browne, '97. 

Pole vault, handicap.—A. C. Tyler, ’97, scratch, 
1oft, Lin. 

Double trapeze.—By W. H. McColl, ’95, and G. 
G. Blackmore, ’96. 

Middle-weight wrestling.—N. Poe, ’97, threw 
H. R. Reiter, ’98, in 3m. 31s. 

Balancing trapeze.—By F. M. Paul, ’96. 

Running high jump, handicap.—S. G. Craig, 
"95, 6 inches, 5ft. 3in. 

L’Echelle.—By G. Goldie, C. Kellerman, ’95, and 
C. Browne, ’96. 





ATHLETICS. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE ASSOCIATION OF AMATEUR ATH- 
LETES OF AMERICA. 


The retiring Executive Committee held their 
final meeting February 22d at the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel, New York City, those present being, G. A. 
Crompton, Harvard, as substitute for H. M. 
Wheelwright, President ; S. M. Kendrick, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, as substitute for H. A. 
Mackey; G. K. B. Wade, Yale; F. M. Crossett, 
University of the City of New York ; E. A. Rund- 
quist, College of the City of New York; L. C. 
Baker, Union, and E, P. Andrews, Cornell. 

A. G. Mills, New York A. C.; Julian W. Curtiss, 
University A. C.; Julius Harder, North American 
Gymnastic Union, and W. B. Curtis, New York 
A. C., appeared before the committee to propose 
an alliance with the Amateur Athletic Union. 
After a conference of two hours satisfactory 
terms were arranged ; the Committee decided to 
report in favor of the alliance, and invited the 
representatives of the A. A, U. to address the 
Convention at 5 P. M. next day. 

The annual meeting of the Association was 
held February 23d, at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
New York City. 

In the absence of President Wheelwright, Mr. 
J. E. Walscheid, University of the City of New 
York, was chosen chairman. 

The roll-call showed that delegates were present 
as follows : 

Brown University—A. G. Call. 

College of the City of New York—H. J. Curtis, 
W. E. Strobel, F. B. Vermilyea. 

Columbia College—F. L. Pell, H. J. Chatain, 
G. T. Kirby. 

Cornell University—G. W. 
White, E. P. Andrews. 


Rulison, W. C. 


Fordham College—L. L. Tracey, J. D. Mc- 
Carthy, H. Fisher. 

Georgetown University—F. McDermott. 

Harvard University—G. A. Crompton, N. W. 
Bingham, Jr., A. H. Bullock. 


Lafayette College—R. A. McCullough. 

Princeton College—-T. S. Hunting, D. R. James, 
Jr., E. B. Turner. 

Rutgers College—G. S. Hobart, R. Van Ars- 
dale. 

Stevens Institute—J. F. Hunter, J. P. Kennedy. 

Swarthmore College—E. Lippincott. 

Trinity College—F. M. Goddard. 

Union College—M. A. Twiford, L. C. Baker. 

University of the City of New York—B. G. 
Phillips, J. T, Featherston, W. P. Hadwein, Jr. 

University of Pennsylvania—G. M. Coates, F. 
S. Ellis, S. M. Kendrick. 

Wesleyan University—H. 
Pomeroy. 

Yale University—G. K. B. Wade, W. O. Hickok, 
S. Day. 

There were also present many graduates, who 
availed themselves of the privilege given them by 
the constitution to speak and make motions but 
not to vote. 

Applications for membership were made by 
Dartmouth College, Syracuse University, Univer- 
sity of California, and State University of Iowa. 
The first three were admitted by unanimous vote, 
while Brown, Harvard, Lafayette, Princeton, 
Swarthmore, Wesleyan and Yale voted against 
Iowa. 

It was voted that those of the newly elected 
colleges which would pay their initiation fee at 


A. Sutton, A. C. 


once should be entitled to voice and vote in 
the meeting. To this Dartmouth and Syracuse 
promptly responded, A. G. Bugbee and S. A. 
Chase qualifying for Dartmouth,*and F. L. 
Richards and F. L. Rooney for Syracuse. 

The report of the treasurer shows receipts of 
$3,283.40, expenditures of $2,023.09, and a cash 
balance on hand of $1,260.31. The report was 
received and referred to an auditing committee, 
consisting of S. M. Kendrick, University of Penn- 
sylvania, and G. K. B. Wade, Yale. 

The Association declared a dividend of $10 to 
each college whose athletes competed last year. 

The books of the clerk of the course at last 
year’s games did not show that any athlete from 
Lafayette competed, but affidavits were for- 
warded proving that H. Smith started in the half- 
mile run, and it was voted to credit his college 
with an actual competitor. 

The secretary read the report of the retiring 
executive committee, which was accepted, and 
its recommendations taken up in their order. 

Some documents submitted in support of cer- 
tain claims for collegiate and intercollegiate rec- 
ords had been mislaid, and it was voted to refer 
the matter to the new executive committee. 

Hobart Collegeand University of Vermont were 
expelled for non-payment of dues, and a like 
penalty voted on University of Michigan unless 
nine years arrears of annual dues shall be paid 
before April 1. 

The report of the executive committee recom- 
mended the formation of an alliance with the 
Amateur Athletic Union, and debate was starting 
when some one remembered that the committee 
of the A. A. U. had been invited to attend at 5 
Pp. M., and the matter was postponed until that 
hour. When the committee arrived and obtained 
an audience, the matter was again postponed, 
and referred to a special committee of graduates, 
consisting of J. P. Lee, Harvard ; C. H. Sherrill, 
Yale ; G. Richards, Columbia ; P. Vredenburgh, 
Princeton, and H. L. Geyelin, University of Penn- 
sylvania. This committee will investigate the 
subject and make a report which will be sub- 
mitted to'the associate colleges for ratification or 
rejection by a mail vote. 

It was voted to amend the final clause of 
Article IX. of the Constitution so that it would 
read: 

“The annual field meeting shall be held on 
the afternoon of the last Saturday in May in each 
year; but the preliminary heats of the 100-yard, 
220-yard and quarter-mile run, 120-yard and 220- 
yard hurdle races, the bicycle race, and half-mile 
run, when the number of entries shall make it 
necessary, shall be run on Friday, beginning at 2 
o'clock p. M. The field events shall be started at 
the same time, and shall be continued until not 
more than five men are left to compete in each 
event on Saturday.” 

It was voted unanimously to change the final 
paragraph of Article II., Laws of Athletics, which 
prescribes the duties of the clerk of the course, 
so that it will read: 

‘‘He shall assign to one assistant the duty of 
getting out the contestants for the hammer and 
shot events, to another the contestants for the 
high and broad jumps, to another those for the 
pole vault, and to two others those for the track 
events. Each of these assistants shall be re- 
sponsible if there are not enough of their respect- 
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ive contestants present to start the events 
promptly at the appointed time.” 

By unanimous vote, Rule VIII. of the Laws of 
Athletics, was amended by adding to it the fol- 
lowing clause: 

‘‘There shall be six measurers, two for the 
hammer throwing and shot putting events, two 
for the high and broad jumps, and two for the 
pole vault. These measurers shall be responsible 
for commencing their respective events promptly 
at 2 o'clock p M., and for their continuance with- 
out unnecessary delays. They shall excuse a 
contestant from a field event in which he is 
taking part for a period long enough to contest 
ina heat in a track event, and allow said con- 
testant to take his missed turn or turns in said 
field event within a reasonable time after the 
track heat. They shall see that reasonable op- 
portunities are given to contestants who desire 
to try in two field events that are being contested 
at the same time.” 

“It was also voted unanimously to amend 
Rule III. of the Laws of Athletics, which defines 
the power of the starter, by adding to it these 
words : 

‘He shall be responsible for starting the track 
events promptly on time. He shall also be re- 


tinuance of said events.” 

Among the amendments of which the requisite 
20 days’ notice had been given, Swarthmore 
offered the following : ; 

‘‘No person shall compete in the meetings of 
the Association who has been trained the pre- 
vious summer by an athletic club.” 

When this was reached the secretary read it, 
and the representative of Swarthmore formally 
moved its adoption, but no one could be found 
to second the proposition, and it was dropped. 

Propositions to drop the 1-mile walk and to 
add a 3-mile run were defeated, Brown, Cornell, 
Harvard, Lafayette, Pennsylvania, Princeton, 
Stevens, Trinity, Wesleyan and Syracuse voting 
to retain the walk, while Brown, Columbia, Ford- 
ham, Harvard, College of the City of New York, 
Princeton, Stevens, Swarthmore, Union, Yale and 
Dartmouth put themselves on record against the 
3-mile run. 

After a long debate it was decided to alter 
Article VI. of the By-Laws, so that the order of 
competition in Saturday’s meetings will be as 
follows : 

- 100 yards dash, semi-final. 

. 220 yards hurdle race, semi-final. 
. Half-mile run. 

. I mile bicycle race, semi-final. 

. 120 yards hurdle race, final. 

. 100 yards dash, final. 

- Lmile walk. 

- Quarter-mile run, final. 

. 220 yards hurdle race, semi-final. 
. 220 yards dash, semi-final. 

- I mile run. 

. 2 miles bicycle race, final. 

. 220 yards hurdle race. 

. 220 yards dash, final. 

The new arrangement differs from the old 
chiefly in placing the half-mile run before instead 
of after the 1 mile run. 

Several typographical and clerical errors in 
the Constitution, By-Laws and Rules were cor- 
rected. 
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By vote of 15 to 3 the following resolutions 
were adopted : 

“Resolved, That the executive committee be 
instructed to address the propsr authorities of 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge with a 
view to inviting a competition in track and field 
games in England during the coming Summer 
between a team composed of the firsts and 
seconds in the intercollegiate championship 
games this spring in such events as may be 
agreed upon, and such a representative team of 
University athletes of Great Britain as may be 
selected by the said authorities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. The executive committee to have 
full authority to represent the I. C, A. A. A. A. in 
making all necessary arrangements for the con- 
test. 

‘« Resolved, That this meeting make the follow- 
ing suggestions expressive of the opinion of the 
meeting to guide the executive committee in 
arranging for the contests, but leaving the whole 
matter fully in the power of the committee to 
alter and modify as in their judgment the circum- 
stances may demand: 

‘¢First—The expenses of the trip shall be paid 
out of the treasury of the I.C.A.A.A.A., and shall 
include only the actual expeses of the journey 
to England and return, and necessary board and 
traveling expenses while in England. 

‘‘Second—The manager and trainer shall be 
selected by the executive committee. 

‘‘Third—The events recommended are the 
regular events of the annual Oxford-Cambridge 
competition, with the half-mile run, 220-yard dash, 
220 yard hurdle, and pole vault added. 

‘‘Fourth—The substitutes of the team shall 
consist of the third, fourth and fifth men in the 
respective events. The committee shall choose 
these in the order named to fill all vacancies. 

‘«Fifth—The month of July is recommended as 
the time most suitable for holding the contest.” 

The three negatives were from Yale, Columbia, 
and Princeton, while Harvard declined to vote. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 

President—S, M. Kendrick, University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Vice-President—F. M. Goddard, Trinity. 

Treasurer—H. J. Curtis, College of the City of 
New York. 

Secretary—F. Van Arsdale, Rutgers, 

Executive Committee—J. E. Walschild, Uni- 
versity of the City of New York; J. G. Kirby, 
Columbia; G. R. Swain, Princeton, and G. A. 
Crompton, Harvard. 

In addition to the four elected members as 
listed above, the president, S. M. Kendrick, 
University of Pennsylvania, and last year’s sec- 
retary, E. P. Andrews, of Cornell, are ex-officio 
members ot the executive committee. 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 


Their annual indoor games were held March 2, 
in Bissell Hall, before a large and appreciative 
assembly. The Freshmen class won the greater 
number of points, with Juniors second. 

Exhibition on parallel bars by J. H. W. Pollard, 
H. Tabor, H. P. Patty and H. W, Clark. 

15-yard run—J. E. R. Hayes, 2}s.; T.C. Ham,2. 

Fence vault—J. E. R. Hayes, 6ft. 6in.; T. C. 
Han, 6ft., rin. 

Running high jump—F. F. Bennis, 5ft. 1in.; 
E. F. Riesz, 2. 
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H. Joslyn beat J. C. 


Heavy-weight boxing—E. 
Moulton. 

High dive—J. C. Moulton, 5ft. 3in.; J. W. 
Pollard, 5ft. 2in. 

Rope climb—J. E. R. Haye s; 6!s; I. J. Cox, 7%s. 

Potato race—T. C. Ham, 1 :W.F. Kelley, 2 

3 standing broad jumps—A. W. Clark, 2oft. 6in. ; 
J. E. R. Hayes, 2 

Running high kick—S. Wesson, 8ft. 4¥%in.; 
H. W. Clark, 2. 

Obstacle race—W. H. Ham, 1; B. C. Taylor, 2. 

Standing hop, step and jump—H. W. Clark, 
25ft. 11in.; J. E. R. Hayes, 2 

Rope jumping—J. P. Leahy, 306; F. P. Bennis 
292. 

COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 

Indoor games held March 1, in the gymnasium, 

Putting 16-pound shot, handicap—Knapp, 3ft. 
6in., 32ft. 1%in.; Shipman, 2ft.; 33ft.; Beers, 
scratch, 34ft. 134 in. 

Pole vault—Smith, oft. 6in.; Caswell, 8ft. 7in. 

Running high jump, handicap—Burke, scratch, 
5ft. in.; De Young, 3in., 5ft. 3in.; Harrison, 4% 
in., 5ft. gin. 

Standing broad jump—Burnside, oft. 104/in.; 
Hynes, oft. 74in.; Shipman, oft. 6% in. 


BERKELEY SCHOOL. 


Their fifth annual indoor interscholastic games 
were held March 2, in the 22d Regiment armory. 

This meeting, open to the pupils in all private 
schools within fifty miles of New York city, at- 
tracted entries from thirty-four institutions, the 
listincluding: Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn; Bar- 
nard School, Berkeley School, Blake School, 
Brooklyn High School, Brooklyn Latin School, 
Bryant & Stratton’s Collegiate School, Columbia 
Grammar School, Columbia Institute, Condon 
School, Cutler School, De La Salle Institute, 
Drisler School, Flushing Academy, Halsey School, 
Hamilton Institute, Harlem Collegiate School, 
Harvard School, Irving School, Lawrenceville 
N. J.) Academy; Moore’s School, Morse School, 
Mt. Morris Academy, Newark (N. J.) Academy, 
Oxford School, Pingry School, Polytechnic Pre- 
paratory School, Sachs School, Stevens Prepara- 
tory School, St. Paul School, Trinity School, Wil- 
son & Kellogg School, and Yale School, 

Although the afternoon was stormy, more 
spectators attended than the armory could com- 
fortably accommodate, and many were compelled 
to stand throughout the games. School rivalry 
and enthusiasm ran high, and the vociferous 
cheering frequently suggested Bedlam. Several 
of the performances would have been creditable 
for older and stronger athletes. 

The prize cup was awarded in accordance with 
the system or scoring adopted by the Amateur 
Athletic Union—5 points for a first place, 3 points 
for a second place, and 1 point for a third place. 
The tally was as follows: Barnard, 13; Harvard, 
9; Wilson & Kellogg, 8; Berkeley, 8; Brooklyn 
Latin, 6; Condon, 5; Cutler, 5; Lawrenceville, 5; 
Moore, 5; Newark Academy, 5; Pingry, 5; St. 
Paul, 5; Yale, 5; Adelphi, 3; Columbia Institute, 
3; De La Salle, 3; Flushing Academy, 3; Drisler, 
1; Polytechnic Preparatory, 1; Trinity, 1 

The summary of the sport is as follows: 

70-yard run, boys under 15 years—Final heat, 
A. Rockinson, St. Paul School, 82s.; D. M. Arm- 
stead, Berkeley S., 2, by 2 feet; W. Wilson, 
Barnard S., 3, by half a yard. 


7o-yard run—Final heat, T. H. Hall, Jr., Yale 
S., 74s.; F. Stevens, Brooklyn Latin S., 2, by a 
foot; C. W. Dibble, Lawrenceville (N. J.) Acad- 
emy, 3, by half a yard. 

220-yard run—Final heat, S. A. Syme, Bar. S., 
261s.; J. Jewell, Adelphi A., 2, by a yard; H. 
Washburn, Bar. S., 3, by a few inches. 

Quarter-mile run—Final heat, J. A. Meehan, 
Condon, 564s.; F. Steven, B. L.S., 2, by 8 yards; 
H. Howland, L. A., 3, by 4 yards. 

Half-mile run—G. C. Pier, Berl. S., 2m., 
W. T. Clark, Cutler S., 2, by 6 inches; 
Turner, Cut. S., 3, by a yard. 

1-mile run—R. L. Eaton, Pingry, 5m., 2s.; J. 
Hollis, Columbia Institute, 2, by 2 yards; L. 
Tappan, Cut. S., 3, by 5 yards. 

70-yard hurdle race—Final heat, S. A. Syme, 
Bar. S., 9}s.; A. F. Beers, De La Salle S., 2; H. 
Van Bauer, Bar. S.; 3. 

1 mile walk —J. W, Crooks, Newark (N.: J.) 
8m. 294s.; E. A. Ware, Wilson and Kellogg S., se 
by 3 yards; F. Hackett, Trinity S., 3, by 5 yards. 

1-mile bicycle race—Final heat, A. Thomson, 
Moore S., 2m. 57s.; J. D. Bickerton; Harvard §., 
2, by 10 yards; M. Baird, Har. S., 3, by 4 yards. 

Running high jump—s. A. W. Baltazzi, Har. S., 
5ft. 8%in.; B. W. Wenman, Drisler $.; T. R. 
Pell, Flushing A., and J. D. Pell, Cut. S., tied at 
5ft. 2in., and in the jump off T. R. Pell won, with 
Wenman second. 

Putting 12-lb, shot—R. Bigelow, Wilson & Kel- 
logg S., 39ft. 3in.; J. Cadwalader, L. A., 38ft. 
10in. ; : J. Slocovitch, Polytechnic Preparatory. S., 
Brooklyn, 37ft. 2%in. 


14§s.; 
W. S. 


W. B. Curtis. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 
February 16th the University of California held 
a field day at Berkeley. C. Morse threw a base- 
ball 328ft. 9%in., and C. W. Edgren threw the 
16lb. hammer 123ft. 7%in. 


A LONG TRIP FOR ATHLETIC HONORS 


The University of California proposes to send 
a team of athletes to the East to compete against 
Yale, Harvard, Pennsylvania, and other colleges 
and universities. The University of Pennsylvania 
and Princeton have already accepted the chal- 
lenge. To provide funds for the trip the Pacific 
Athletic Association will turn over to the Univer- 
sity Club the receipts, less expenses, of the next 
annual Coast championship day. Princeton and 
the University of Pennsylvania have agreed to 
give the traveling team 75 per cent. of the gate 
money. The Californian team is to leave in May. 

James Scroggins has done the 1ooyds. in 10s., and 
F.W. Koch, the captain of the team, has covered 
half a mile in 2m. 1}s._ Brown’s time for 1 mile 
is 4m. 42s.; Dyer has run the 120yds. hurdl¢ race 
in 168s., and Hoffman in 16%s., and Blake should 
win the I-mile walk. C. W. Edgren, with about 
a week of training, threw the 16lbs. hammer 
123ft. 74%in. on Washington’s Birthday in contest, 
and in practice has thrown 124ft. 7in. William 
Patterson has jumped 5ft. 114%in. in contest, and 
over 6ft. in practice.. At the last Stanford Uni- 
versity vs. University of California games Wool- 
sey made a running broad jump of 22ft. G. 
Hoffman has made a pole vault of 10ft. 4%in. 
Even if the Californian athletes should not win 
first places, the second places won by them 
might change the relative positions of some of 
the older colleges. ARTHUR INKERSLEY. 





AT THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


At a meeting held February 5th, the Faculty of 
the University of Illinois adopted the following 
preambles and resolutions: 


Wuereas, A meeting of the presidents of several univer- 
sities of the Central West was held in Chicago, January 
13th, 1885, for the purpose of considering measures for the 
elimination of professionalism and other evils from college 
athletics and for the bettermanagement of the same; and 

Wuerras, Asa result of that conference, certain resolu- 
tions were adopted and recommended to al! college and 
university authorities for ion; and 

Wurreas. The wide publicity given these resolutions has 
called public attention still more closely to the subject of 
college athletics; and 

Whereas, Thése resolutions, while containing recom- 
mendations of great value, still fail,as we think, to ade- 
quately provide for existing evils; and 

Wuereas, The conference introduced asa standard for 
an amateur one far below that generally recognized by the 
students as well as the athletic amateur associations of the 
country; and 

WueEreas, No limit was placed by said conference on the 
time a person should be eligible for college teams; therefore, 
having in view the elevation of the standard of college 
athletics and the banishment of professionalism in all its 
forms, be it . 


Resolved, By the Faculty of the University of 
Illinois: 


1. That so far as said rules place any limitations upon 
professionalism in athletics we give them our approval, and 
will exact the observance thereof. 

2. In our judgment the aim of college athletics should be 
the physical development and the growth of a manly spirit 
among all the students. We should encourage sport for its. 
own sake. To this end contests between universities 
should be confined to dona fide students in good standing, 
and every poss‘ble safeguard should be taken to prevent 
students going from one college to another for the purpose 
of becoming members of athletic teams. We think the 
interests of pure sport and healthful physical development 
would be promoted if intercollegiate contests were confined 
to undergraduates, or if post-graduates were admitted, it 
being understood that no player be eligible for more than 
four years as a member of any team; and further, that no 
person who has received pay for his services in athletics 
should be eligible for any college team. 

3. That we recognize the wisdom of the movement lead- 
ing to the conference and the high motives that prompted 
those who participated in the same in their endeavors to 
eliminate professionalism, and to place athletics on a high 
plane, and we trust that at some future conference of the 
same body it will seem wise to adopt stiil further regulations 
to the same end. 


AT CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
At a meeting held February 8th, the Faculty of 
Cornell University adopted the following resolu- 
tions: 


Resolved, That the faculty deems it desirable to limit all 
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intercollegiate footbail contests as far as feasible to college 
grounds; and it is of the opinion that no student who is 
markedly deficient in his University work should be allowed 
to play on the team. It believes further that the number of 
absences from town should be reduced, and reiterates its 
action of October sth, 1894, viz.: 

We do not regard any person as qualified to be a member 
of the University team who comes to the University with- 
out the intention of remaining at least one year, or who 
receives any remuneration or consideration of any sort 
whatever. 


IN WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA. 


A meeting of the college presidents of Western Pennsyl- 
vania was held at Pittsburg, Pa., February 2(th, those 
present being Rev. A. B. Miller, Waynesburg ; Rev. W. P. 
Johnston, Geneva; Rev. R. G. Ferguson, Westminster ; 

ev. ix. J. D. Moffatt, Washington and Jefferson, and 
Rev. I. C. Keil, Grove City. It was agreed to arrange 
uniform rules for college athletic contests. Football was 
unanimously indorsed, but proper restrictions demanded. 


IN INDIANA. 


The presidents of seven Indian colleges met in Indian- 
apolis, Ind , March 1st, to discuss college athletics. They 
reaffirmed their former decision to permit no football play- 
ing, and also decided not to permit students to “7 ase- 
ball with professional or semi-professional clubs. ost of 
the colleges had already made arrangements to play exhibi 
tion games with the Indianapolis professional club, and all 
of these dates must be canceled. 


AT THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

The Faculty Conference Committee on Athletics of the 
University of Pennsylvania, met March 2d. those present 
being Dr. J. W. White, Professor S. N. Patton, Dr. H. C 
Wood, Professor G. W. Pepper and Dr. J. Adams, repre- 
senting the Faculty; J. C. Bell, of the Football Committee; 
L. C. Madeira, of the Base Ball Committee, and F. B. 
Ellis, of the Track Athletic Committee. 


At the close of their meeting the committee 
furnished for publication a memorandum which 
commented freely on the present condition of 
collegiate athletic sport, and gave in detail their 
reasons for adopting the following resolutions: 


**Resolved (1), That the secretary of the Faculty Confer- 
ence Committee be instructed to request a conference with 
a committee of the Board of Trustees with a view to con- 
sidering the adoption of regulations upon the subject of the 
restriction of organized preliminary trai: ing of football 
candidates, the confining of the playing of college games 
to college grounds and the limitation of admission charges 
and gate receipts in connection with intercollegiate foot- 
ball contests. 

“Resolved (2), That the committee recommend to the 
Board of Directors of the Athletic Association the calling of 
a convention of the universities and colleges for the pur- 

e of considering the advisability of amending the foct- 
all playing rules by adding to the number of field officia!s; 
by increasing the penalties for foul play, and by the adop- 
tion of such other practical regulations as will tend to the 
improvement of the game and the elimination of its objec- 
tionable features.” 


RACQUETS. 


THE AMATEUR RACQUET CHAMPIONSHIP. 


The annual tournament for the award of this 
honor was held February 11th to 16th, in the 
courts of the New York Racquet and Tennis Club, 
West Forty-third Street, New York City. The 
rules governing the challenge trophy are as 
follows: 


‘¢The cup will be held each year by the club 
whose member has won the tournament for the 
year, but will never become the absolute pro- 
perty of any person or club. 

‘Should the cup be won at any time by a 
player belonging to no recognized club, it will 
remain in the custody of the club holding it the 
year before. 

‘The winner of the championship each year 





will receive a cup, te be his absolute property. 
and to be given annually by the club holding the 
tournament. The summary is as follows : 

February 11th E. La Montagne, Jr., New York 
Racquet and Tennis Club, beat E. L. Perkins, 
same club, 15-6, I5—II, 2-15, 15-6. 

February 12th J. S. Tooker, Boston Athletic 
Association beat J. S. Hoyt, New York R. and 
T. Club, 15-9, 15-5, 15-7. 

February 13th J. S. Tooker beat E. L. Per- 
kins, 12-15, 15-6, 10-15, 15-10, 15-6. 

February 14th E. La Montagne, Jr., beat E. L. 
Perkins, 15-6, 15-11, 2-15, 15-6. 

February 15th J. S. Tooker beat E. La Mon- 
tagne, Jr., 17-15, 16-18, 18-14, 15-3. 

February 16th Match for second place, J. S. 
Hoyt forfeited to E. La Montagne, Jr. 





CANOEING. 


A SPECIAL CLASS. 


In order to revive an interest among canoeists 
who are good sailors, but not athletic enough to 
“hike” out on a six-foot sliding seat built ona 
30-inch canoe, according to regulations, three 
prominent canoeists, William S. Elliott, Marine 
and Field Club, Schuyler Schieftelin, N. Y. C. C., 
and William J. Stewart, Ianthe Canoe Club, have 
formed themselves into a committee to encour- 
age a class of boat which was at one time looked 
upon with great disfavor by the canoe-men, 
The type of boat is that which has been hitherto 
roughly classed as ‘cruisers,’ viz., a canoe of 
greater beam than the A. C. A. rules allow. The 
plan of these gentlemen is to persuade a con- 
siderable number of canoe-men to build boats, 
not only of this type but of identical lines and 
dimensions, so that ‘freaks’’ and ‘ cheaters” 
will be barred, and all boats reduced to an abso- 
lutely equal footing. 

This plan would produce good sport, as did the 
building of three identical cat-boats in the Sea- 
wanhaka Y. C. some years ago. The practical 
difficulty will be encountered in the fact that 
most canoe-men can afford but one boat, and 
each one wants that boat his very own. It is in 
his boat’s special differences from all other boats 
that any sailor-man takes pride, and very fre- 
quently the peculiar build, lines or fittings, from 
which he derives special satisfaction, are thor- 
oughly disapproved of by everybody else. It 
seems that one might as well try to legislate a 
uniform type of wives or sweethearts as to 
create any large class of identical canoes. 

We believe in this class of canoe as a great 
help toward the revival of canoeing, but sug- 
gest that limitations could be made which would 
allow scope for individual preferences and still 
exclude the freaks. 

The three boats are now being built by the 
St. Lawrence Canoe Co. from following dimen- 
sions: length over all, 15 ft.; water-line, 12 ft. 
6in.; beam, 36 in.; draught, 43¢ in.; overhang 
forward, 2 ft. 6in.; aft, 1 ft.; cockpit, 4 ft. by 
20 in.; well, 4 ft. 6 in. between bulkheads. Cen- 
treboard, 4 ft. long, of which 3 ft. 6 in. is under 
boat in normal position, with greatest length of 
board fore and aft. The board is, however, ar- 
ranged to drop vertically when a change in trim of 
sails makes the change desirable. This board is of 


¥ in. brass and weighs 40lbs. The canoe is built 
of white cedar, with mahogany deck and hatches, 
and trimmings of quartered sycamore. The bows 
are full and almost of ‘‘spoon” type. The stern- 
post is’straight, with brass drop-rudder hung on 
stern-post. The cock-pit is pointed forward and 
rounded aft, with pointed flaring coaming. The 
sail-plan is practically the improved Stoddard 
rig, with stiff vertical yards, containing 75 feet in 
the mainsail and 35 in the mizzen, there being 
one batten in each sail toggled to foot of yard. 
The masts are hollow. The sliding-seat has a 
length of 36 in., or just equal to the beam of the 
boat. A cross-deck tiller is used. There is one 
foot of space between deck seat and the aft end 
of centreboard trunk. The trunk prevents sleep- 
ing in the boat, but it is claimed that this disad- 
vantage is compensated for by ample storage- 
room for tent and stores. The boat is essentially 
a canoe, as opposed to the Za G/oria class, in 
that it may be transported in wagon or baggage- 
car and readily handled by two men. 


CLUB ELECTIONS. 


RED Dracon C. C. oF PHILADELPHIA.—Commo- 
dore, A. S. Fenimore; vice-commodore, H. W. 
Fleischmann; purser, Omar Shellcross; quarter. 
master, J. E. Murray; fleet-surgeon, Dr. F. O. 
Gross; correspondent, M. D. Wilt. 

PurITAN C. C. of Boston.—Commodore, James 
W. Cartwright, Jr.; vice-commodore, George B. 
Underwood; rear-commodore, Howard L. Rogers; 
secretary, Charles T. Dodge; treasurer, L. Hedge; 
board of directors, the above officers and James 
Bragdon and E. S. Gilmore. 


TIRonDEQUOIT C. C.—Commodore, H. M. Tease; 
vice-commodore, F. L. Smith; purser, George J. 
French. 


HopokeNn C. C.—Commodore, Charles Ahrnke; 
vice-commodore, Theodore Forst; secretary, P. 
Muller; treasurer, L. Kretzmer; captain, J. War- 
necke; lieutenant, P. C. Gottschalk. 


RocHESTER C. C.—Captain, Harry V. Backus; 
mate, Al. T. Brown; purser, Charles A. Bruff; 
measurer, Robert Minnick; executive committee, 
William N. Burtis, George Herzberger, Milton H. 
Smith; regatta committee, Harry S. Stewart, C. 
F. Wolters, Will H. Martin. 


ROWING. 


THE NATIONAL REGATTA. 

The Regatta Committee of the National Asso- 
cation of Amateur Oarsman have decided to hold 
the National Regatta of 1895 on Saratoga Lake, 
New York, July 17thand 18th. Oarsman who wish 
to enter can obtain all necessary information by 
addressing F. R. Fortmeyer, Secretary, P. O. 
Box 740, New York City. 


* 
*x * 


NOTES FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 


The interest in rowing shows some signs of 


revival. In the spring a four-oared race is to be 
rowed between the Boating Association of the 
University of California, and the Columbia Row- 
ing Club, of Oakland, Cal. Each club is to build 


a single-streak four-oar, 4oft. in length, with a 
coxswain’s seat. The crew of the University of . 
California will be coached by E. M. Garnett, of 
the Harvard crew of 1887, and a contributor of 
some articles on rowing at Harvard to OUTING. 
The race is to take place over a 2-mile course 
April 27th. The officers of the Association are: 
S. Colt, president; C. L. Cory, vice-president; M. 
R. Gibbons, secretary; and W. G. Morrow, treas- 
urer. The death of Senator Stanford has proved 
disadvantageous to the interests of rowing at 
Stanford University, for shortly before his death 
the Senator had promised the club new boats and 
increased accommodation. It is to be hoped that 
an inter-collegiate contest may be an outcome of 
the newly-awakened zeal for rowing. 
ARTHUR INKERSLEY. 
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KENNEL. 
WESTMINSTER KENNEL CLUB SHOW 


es 
KING ORRY—BULLDOG. SISTER 
The club’s nineteenth show, February 19-22, 
was New York’s big event of the month. The 
great preparations, the mustering of the canines 
in Madison 
Square Garden, 
the crush of in- 
terested fash- 
ionables, have 
all been record- 
ed in the history 
of the club’s 
greatest‘ tri- 
umph. Theen- 
tries, 1,607, 
passed high 
water mark, and 
as 1,406 dogs 
were benched, 
even the accom- 
modating power 
of the Garden 
vas taxed to its 
limit. Mr. Mor- 
timer was, as 
usual, a general, 
with a veteran's 
eye upon every 
detail of the 
four-day cam- 
paign, and once 
again he set a pattern for the world in the 
matter of a well-conducted bench show. Mr. 
Terry, too, was here, there and everywhere, and 
trifling, indeed, were the points that escaped 
prompt attention. The benching, etc., was in 
the hands of ‘Spratts Patent,’ which makes 
further comment unnecessary. The judges did 
their work conscientiously and well, and there 
was only sufficient kicking among disappointed 
exhibitors to prove that the affair was a genuine 
dog show. The one serious blot upon the fair 
fame of this greatest of shows was the poisoning 
of Mrs. Senn’s kennel of toy spaniels, which 
resulted in the deaths of eight rare little dogs. 
Some brute in human shape put poisoned meat 
in the baskets in which the dogs spent the night. 
It is needless to dwell upon the subject, as the 
guilty cur is unworthy of notice, save by the 
hangman. Owners and breeders expresséd their 
sympathy in a most convincing fashion, and had 
they got their hands upon the poisoner, other 
dogs might breathe freely for many moons. 
The judges were: Miss A. H. Whitney, Messrs. 
Chas. F. Leland, Chas. Heath, John Davidson, 


—DACHSHUND. 


GROUBIAN—RUSSIAN WOLFHOUND. 


James Taylor, E. M. Oldham, Jos. 
Lewis, R. F. Mayhew and J. H. Mat- 
- thews. 
Among the new exhibitors of 
pointers was Mr. George Gould, who 
last year seemed to have pinned 
his faith to Borzois. Mr. Gould 
should prove a most valuable addi- 
tion to the rat-tailed confederacy, 
for he has started with some good 
dogs, and-he has the means and 
apparently the inclination to do 
much for this grand old breed. He 
certainly took the short cut to suc- 
cess when he purchased last fall the cream of 
Davey’s crack Canadian team, and he has since 
strengthened his hand by purchasing Chan- 

cellor from the 

Rinada Ken- 

nels. Pointers 

from the Gould 

Kennels should 

in future be al- 

most as sure 
“winners as 
=those of the 
late head of the 
house bred for 
other use. 

The quality of 
the exhibits, as 
a whole, was 
above the aver- 
age, and the 
principal win - 
ners in the 
sporting classes 
were : 

Greyhounds— 
Challenge, dogs: 
Gem of the Sea- 
son, Lord Nev- 
erstill, Impera- 
tor. Bitches: 

Bestwood Daisy, Southern Beauty, Wild Rose. 
Open, dogs: Southern Rhymes, Norway Star, 


fis 


o_o 


POOBAH—BROWN POODLE. 





KENNEL. 


BLACK DUKE—COCKER SPANIEL. 
Jack of Clubs. Bitches: Wild Lily, Southern Gay 
Girl, Bed of Stone. Puppies: Lucy. 

English Foxhounds — Challenge: 
Rosemary. Open, 
dogs: Songster. 

American Fox- 

hounds — Chal- 
lenge, dogs: Bow 
sprit, Commo- 
dore. Open, dogs: 
Duke, Clay, Jack. 
Bitches: Flirt, 
Glenwood Belle, 
Sunmaid. 

Borzois — Chal- 

lenge, 
Colonel Dietz. 
Bitches: Princess 
irma, Vinga. 
Open, dogs: Ata- 
man, Sorvanets, 
Trajan. Bitches: 
Zlobellis, Zmeika, 
Dagmar. Puppies: 
Leekhoi the 
Great, Alma, In- 
kerman. 

Deerhounds — 
Open, dogs: 
Lochiel, Stag. 
Bitches: First 
withheld; 2d, Kel- 
pie. 

English Re- 
trievers—First, withheld; 
3d, Physician, 

Chesapeake Bay Dogs—Deacon, Pride, Mary II. 

Pointers—Challenge, dogs, 55 lbs. and over: 
Lad of Kent. Sandford Druid. Bitches, 50 lbs. 
and over: Woolton Game, Lady Tammany. 
Open, dogs, 55 lbs. and over: Sir Walter, Prince 
Regent, Ridgeview Bow, Lord Bracken. Bitches, 
50 lbs. and over: Lass of Kent, Devonshire 
Pearl, Springside Nell, Kent’s Belle. Champion, 
dogs, under 55 lbs.: Duke of Hessen, Nether- 
wood Tenny. Bitches, under 50 lbs.: Miss 
Rumor, Hempstead Pearl. Open, dogs, under 
55 lbs: Ridgeview Comet, Chancellor, Spring- 
side Tammany, Ridgeview Prince. Bitches, 
under 50 Ibs.: Springside Lady, Springside Jill, 
Lady Bracken, Brighton Faustina. Puppies, 
dogs: Young Americus, Prince’s Boy, Beaufort of 
Kent. Bitches: Phryne, Brighton Flossie, Trudie 
Howell. Novice, dogs: Sir Walter, Springside 
Tammany, Ridgeview Prince. Bitches: Spring- 
side Lady, Springside Jill, Brighton Faustina. 
Field Trial Ciass: Sandford Druid, Duke of 
Hessen, Woolton Game. 


English Setters —Challenge, dogs: Cactus, 


Vexation, 


dogs: 


2d, Hempstead Jet; 


ORMSKIRK SUSIE—COLLIE, 


Glendon. — Bitches: Spectre, Albert’s Nellie. 
Open, dogs: The Karl, Dad Monarch, Albert 
Ranger, Harry L. Bitches: Countess Joe, Maid 
Marion, Furness Maid, Nellie Breeze. Puppies, 
dogs: Larkspur, Allister McAllister, Brighton 
Prince. Bitches: Albert’s Daisy Queen, Lady 
Platt, Vic Hollymere. Novice, dogs: Count 
Beaufort, Rockland, Cincinnatus Pride. Bitches: 
Furness Maid, Lady Gathmay, Wild Rose. Field 
Trial Class: Roi d’Or, Brighton Tobe. 

Irish Setters—Challenge, dogs: Kildare, Fin- 
glas. Bitches: Queen Vic, Norna, Delphinne. 
Open, dogs: Shamrock O’More, Bob, Jr., Hen- 
more Shamrock, Cappoquin. Bitches: Lady May 
Swiveller,, Mona, Eudora, Rosamond. Puppies, 
dogs: Kenmore Shamrock, Glenmar, Brian. 
Bitches: Miss Ruby, Eudora II., Biddy Finglas. 
Novice, dogs: Shamrock O’More, Cappoquin, 
Killane, Bitches: Lady May Swiveller, River 
Roe, Nancy Finglas. Field Trial Class: Finglas, 
Edna H., Bedford. 

Gordon Setters — Challenge, Heather 
Lad,- Leo B. 
Bitches: High- 
land Yola, Hea- 
ther Bee. Open, 
dogs: Highland 


dogs: 


yh WNW . Kent, Dick Noble, 


Heather Bruce, 
Prince D. Bitch- 
es: Dwight Pearl, 
Princess Bonnie, 
Sally Beaumont, 
Maid of Waverly. 
Puppies, dogs: 
Can, Argus, Count 
Noble’s Boy. 
Bitches: Princess 
Bonnie, Dwight 
Sarah, Janet II. 
Novice, dogs; 
Dick Noble, 
Prince D., Nero 
Il. Bitches: 
Dwight Pearl, 
Princess Bonnie, 
Lady Maud. 
Field Trial Class: Count Noble, Flomont. 

Irish Water Spaniels, dogs: Dennis, Musha. 
Bitches: Marguerite, Belva, Venus. 

Clumber Spaniels, dogs: Friar Boss, Glencoe, 
Albert. Bitches: Glenwood Greeting, Susie, Nicta. 

DAMoNn. 


DUNMURRY—IRISH TERRIER, 








THE COMING SEASON. 

The season of 1895 will open early in April, 
the first birds having been fairly on the way in 
their training when March began. 

As usual the Belleview Club of Philadelphia has 
the lead, the individual members with their jour- 
neys against time being in advance of the club 
competition. The Belleview dates are : 

SPRING SERIES. 





Date. Station. Distance. 
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.Bennings, D. C.. 
. Barboursville, Va 
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Thes ase 2 distanc es were chosen by the club three 
years ago and for even old birds were considered 
extreme, whereas for youngsters, usually making 
up the entry in the Autumn flying, no one be- 
lieved there would be a return from beyond the 
200 miles’ stage. But, both old and young, as if 
they felt they were upon their mettle, did better 
from the extreme tests than from the lesser dis- 
tances, and the rule has become somewhat gen- 
eral that fewer journeys and greater distances 
show the best speed and least loss. 






re) 





Up to the 120 miles’ station the birds are flown - 


many times, each journey being from a slightly 
increased distance. Some speak of this as “teach- 
ing them the way,” forgetting that in their sched- 
ule after the first or 120 miles’ fly the birds have 
no use for this knowledge, the distance and dip 
of the horizon placing them so far beyond the 
way they have been taught to know, that they 
might as well have been sent at once from the 
loft, that is, if, this preliminary flying is only for 
teaching the birds to find sign-posts. 

The third journey, 177 miles, is even worse 
than this, while the fourth and fifth, with the sur- 
roundings of a semi-tropical character, render 
useless all previously gained knowledge and ex- 
perience so far as location is concerned. 

The birds have proven the theory all wrong, 
and by coming with better speed when started in 
unknown territory, have refuted the testimony 
of the scientists that they are guided by sight, 
and have established the existence of a faculty 
of which man is not possessed. 

This fact has made a change in the work pre- 
liminary to the racing season; more journeys 
than formerly being now the rule, with the pur- 
pose of getting the birds into working condition 
and teaching them that, when taken away and 
liberated, they are to hurry home. With this the 
idea, and that good work is impossible unless at- 
mospheric conditions are favorable, the rule, the 
losses are very few. 

The journeys for the Republics Charm last year, 
all from off the steamer when in the river or bay, 
were an unusual experience, the birds being 





SPRING SHOOTING. 
‘¢ Honk-onk-kronk !”’ No, I must have been nod- 
ding, but I didthink I heard it. However,they have 
arrived, and such of us as are fortunate may see 
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liberated day after day in all sorts of conditions 
and from greater and lesser distances. Some- 
times the weather proved to be unfavorable after 
the birds were placed in the starting cage on the 
boat’s deck, and they made the round trip to Cape 
May ‘several times before the air cleared suffi- 
ciently for the start to be safely made, traveling 
several hundreds of miles by boat and less than 
a hundred by wing. Every rule and every tra- 
dition of training was broken, and prophecies 
were plenty that the birds would be ruined for 
record work. But in all the autumn racing none 
did better than these youngsters of the ‘boat 
flying.” Asa result many are counting upon the 
boat work as preliminary to the best record work, 
and the Xepudlic’s Cup is likely to have a large 
competition. 

The winners of the prizes in 1894 were: 

For the best average speed, Blue Cloud, of Louis 
A. Mehler, of Philadelphia, the speed 1,584 yards 
for 100 miles. 

The Xecora’s Charm for two distances, to Harjes 
of the same loft with 1550.2 yards from 103 miles 
and 1307.3 yards from 209 miles, or 1,428.7 yards 
for the 312 miles. 

The Graeber prize for best speed from four 
distances to Rex of Henry G. Thurston, Fall 
River; the average 1,061.7 yards for the aggregate 
distance of I 383 miles, 

The greatest distance in the day to Rex for 510 
miles. 

Another prize offered for four journeys, one to 
be from 540 miles, was awarded to F. L. Glosser, 
of E. Senderling, Philadelphia, for 1,374.1 yards 
per minute, three of the journeys being from 100 
miles, the fourth from 540 miles. The average 
speeds were 1,554.1, 1,497.6, 1,377.5 and 1,067.4 
yards. 

The honors in the world’s record for 1894 for 
each distance of the series are: 











s 

ad Speed. 
$= Bird. Owner. Home. Yds. per 
a> min, 
too |Blue Cloud. .|/L. Mehler...... Philadelphia. .| 1584.4 
ee T._Hunsberger|Chestnut Hill.} 1375 
200 |Barbara..... S. P. Bowman. .|Berlin, N. J...| 1317 


250 |Gillam 7 H. G. Thurston] Fall River....} 1246 


300 |Dummy Rex.|/H. G. Thurston/Fall River... | 1026 
4oo |Six J’s....... T.P. Green.. Woodbury, NJ 1382 
456 |Rex Dummy}H. G. Thurston|Fall River.. 1083 
475 \Consolation..|L. Mehler...... Philadelphia. . 1128 


H. G. Thurston|Fall River. . 1161 
losser|E. Senderling. . Philadelphia. . 1067 
T. P. Green.,.. Woodbury,N J 194days 

















Greatest distance in the day, 508 miles, from 
Amherst, Va., to Fall River, by Rex. 

Greatest distance from one station, 950 miles, 
from Pensacola, Fia., to Woodbury, N. J., by 
J. Carter. 

Best winter record for distance, Trainer of C. 
Mehler, Phila., from 540 miles, next day. 

E. S. STARR. 


those old familiar black wedges, which every 
spring since Noah let them go have split the 
atmosphere from Georgia to Oonalaska. I like 
them—the big, crafty honking rascals, and per- 
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chanceI may sneak away to the old grounds, there 
to flatten tight at gray dawn and hear one, or per- 
haps two, hiss down and strike the sodden ground 
with that sounding ‘¢ whup” which passeth under- 
standing. The wild goose is the one variety of 
our water-fowl which may be shot, or shot at, 
in the spring without any great damage resulting 
to our stock of web-footed game. And, to the man 
who is out shivering when the sun peeps over 
the marsh, I wish more success than falls to the 
average mortal in this uncertain sport; to him 
also I would address the following words: Geese 
are large, very large—far too large to be mistaken 
for anything but what they are; they don’t have 
green heads ; their wings don’t whistle, and they 
dow’t quack. You can’t blame the uncertain light 
and expect to be believed. The day for that yarn 
to pass is not now; latter-day sportsmen have 
agreed that the man who plugs mallard or black- 
duck and claims that he thought it was goose, or 
indeed the man who shoots duck at all in the 
spring, is a vandal. 
TRAP SHOOTING. 

Among recent notable amateur work was the 
hundred bird race at Larchmont, February 22d, 
between that consistent performer George Work 
and the new ‘fatalist,” who fatals under the 
name of J. K. Palmer (Knapp). Work had defeated 
his opponent by three birds in a previous match, 
but this time the result was exactly reversed. 
The birds used were strong flyers, and a sharp 
breeze across the traps helped many a hard hit 
one over the boundary. Palmer won, killing 
89, losing 1t, dead out of bounds 5 ; longest run 
19; first barrel 15, second 74. Work killed 86, 
lost 14, dead out of bounds 3; longest run 20; first 
barrel 25, second 61. Under the conditions this 
was excellent shooting. A number of sweeps 
were shot off, and in these the majority of scores 
were high. The last event, ‘battery rules,” was 
interesting. The men shot at three birds each ; 
shooter to lie flat on his back till trap was pulled, 
and to shoot from sitting position. The rise 
was 28 yards, and Palmer, Harold and Moore 
tied with 3-straight each. This ‘ battery,” and 
other novel positions at the score, deserve more 
attention from gun clubs throughout the country. 
To stand in a set position and pound away at 
bird after bird, does not necessarily improve a 


man’s all-round performances with the gun ; but 
a certain amount of practice under ‘battery ” 
rules, and the many other novel conditions which 
may easily be devised, should certainly greatly 
increase a man’s quickness and handiness and 
add considerably to his averages, especially when 
shooting. water-fowl from punt or blind. 

Another interesting race was the second match 
between George Work and L. T. Duryea (Daven- 
port), which was shet at Larchmont, February 
18th. As in the first match (see OuTING for 
March), the conditions were: 100 birds per man, 
30 yards rise, 50 yards boundary ; men to. use 
one hand only on first 50 birds, both hands on 
last 50. The weather was favorable to good 
shooting and a lively lot of birds were trapped. 
Work won the race by 1 bird, and the scores are 
worth noticing. Work, shooting one-handed, 
killed 44 of his first 50, to Duryea’s 42. Shooting 
ordinary style, Work grassed 46 and Duryea 47. 
Totals—Work, 90; Duryea, 89. Verily, there 
are éad men in Gotham. 

Some of our amateur trapshooters might im- 
prove their work in cover by practice at one- 
handed shooting with a ‘‘twelve” of reasonable 
weight. Many a cock and quail is lost in baffling 
cover, which might be secured by a quick one- 
handed shot. 

FISHING. 


Those lucky fellows, who are privileged beyond 
ordinary mortals, may bring forth dainty wand 
and silken string and kill their mess of trout 
before this month slips away. But I'll lay the 
odds that the majority of my readers (country 
lads, don’t all speak at once!) have their minds 
fixed upon humbler quarry. Now pussy-willows, 
frogs, hylas and other joys of our younger days 
assert themselves; lake, stream and pond are 
ringed by the ‘‘strikes” of shovel-nosed pick- 
erel; the nights are warm enough for comfort, 
and the old “‘jack” casts its wavering light where 
the many-boned, supple rascals lurk. It may not 
be aristocratic angling, but it is no bad fun to 
drift noiselessly over waveless water and to jab 
the sharpened tines through a mottled varlet, who 
is ready to dart away at the first incautious move- 
ment. What was fun in the by-gone days is fun 
for our growing lads, or I’ve lost the heart of a 
country boy. Ep, W. SANDYs. 


FENCING. 


THE NEW RULES. 

There is little doubt that the rules adopted 
last autumn by the A. F. L. A. are unsatisfactory 
in their practical working. A prominent New 
York fencer describes them as follows: ‘They 
irritate the competitors and make the judges 
ridiculous.” A meeting of fencing authorities 
was called soon after the Central Division handi- 
cap, for the purpose of deliberating on the rule 
situation. The decision reached will be made 
public later. 


AT THE COLLEGES, 

Last year the Harvard team won the challenge 
cup representing the inter-collegiate fencing 
championship. Columbia, the defeated college, 
has challenged the winners, and the annual con- 
test will take place soon, probably at the Boston 
Fencing Club. Unfortunately, no other college 
1s likely to enter, as Yale is crippled, and both 
Union and Cornell consider themselves as yet too 


It 


weak to cope successfully with their more experi- 
enced rivals, Mr. J. W. Durant, the secretary of 
the fencing club at Cornell, writes that his club 
will probably challenge Union. Cornell’s best 
blades are Messrs. Luckenbach, Durant, Fitch- 
ener, Vergauven and Rathbun, and as the Itha- 
cans never do anything by halves, we may expect 
to see some fine fencers developed at Cornell. 
The make-up of the Harvard team this year is 
uncertain. Mr. Parker, whose right hand was 
mutilated by a shooting accident, is showing a 
great deal of dexterity with his left, but his 
presence on the team is as yet a question. Mr. 
Thacher is always an uncertain quantity, being 
afflicted with sprains and bruises at the most 
inopportune times. Were he a surer man physic- 
ally he should make the finest swordsman in 
America. Mr. Hoffman seems to be the only 
man quite sure of a place on the team. At 
Columbia great reliance is put in Mr. Townsend, 
a confidence not misplaced, for this fencer has 
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improved in every way over his form of last year, 
and while he has neither the lunge nor the quick- 
ness of Thacher, he greatly excels the latter in 
steadiness and strength. 


IN THE WEST. 


The St. Paul, Minn., Fencing Club is in a 
flourishing condition, thanks to its enthusiastic 
and efficient organizer, Mr. Arthur B. Mallette, 
who is called the ‘*Champion of the Northwest,” 
although I fancy Mr. Ringeling, of Phillipsburg, 
Montana, who is ‘¢Champion of Montana,” might 
have a word to say about this, as well as some 
other champions in the neighborhood of the 
Rockies. These championships, like the terri- 
tories clzimed in the sixteenth century by the 
different European nations, often overlap each 
other sadly. A’importe so long as they make 
fencing popular. 


THE HANDICAPS OF THE AMATEUR FENCERS’ LEAGUE. 
CENTRAL DIVISION. 

The principal fencing event of March was the 
annual handicap of the Central Division, held in 
New York, March 2d, at the rooms of the Fenc- 
ers’ Club, ever courteous to lovers of the foil. 
There seems to have been an agreement between 
the older fencers to leave the field to the second- 
class men, for the names of no medalist appear 
in the list of contestants. Mr. Allaire, though 
present as usual, was not quite able to overcome 
the handicaps of his competitors. Mr. Cunning- 
ham, at one time perhaps the strongest blade in 
the navy, received the highest handicap and won 
seeond position in good style. The gold medal 
was taken by Mr. Noel, of the New York Fencing 
Association. It must be confessed that the fenc- 
ing, as a rule, was not good, and it may therefore 
be dismissed with the usual regret that competi- 
tion, under any rules, should be so far below the 
ideal shown us by our masters. The new A. F. 
L. A. rules were pretty generally condemned by 
both contestants and judges. The score was as 
follows: 





| | 
| Handi- 
cap. 


Name. -oints. | 





39-50 | 42. 
24.00 34. 

24.50 28.50 
18.25 26.25 
14.00 23.50 
23-75 23-25 
13.25 17.75 


. A. C. Cunningham 
3. G. Bettini 

. W. Whitlock 

G, | 10 | 

; a Allaire. Scratch | 

. H. Claus | s | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


The apparent discrepancies in the score are 
accounted for by fines for overstepping the bound- 
ary lines. 


NEW ENGLAND DIVISION. 


The New England Division held its annual han- 
dicap in the rooms of the Boston Fencing Club 
February 27th, and developed into a fencing club 
house party, not one of the out-of-town members 
of the League appearing in the lists. Mr. Cabot 
won the gold medal from scratch, showing some 
really beautiful fencing and considerably more 
initiative than he usually displays in competition. 
If he continues to improve at this rate he should 
prove a strong rival to the New York men at the 
coming championships. That the handicaps were 
well distributed is proved by the fact that two 
new men, Messrs. Rogers and Nickerson, took 
second and third places. -Mr. Howard, showed 
up strongly, but Dr. Breck, who, on account of 
lack of practice and a lame leg, was not above 
accepting a small handicap, proved an easier 
mark than usual. Here, too, the rules were more 
or less fiercely execrated. The score was as 
follows: 


Total, 





51.71 
50.26 
49-14 
45-36 
49-45 
34.18 
33-43 


THE NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS, 


The annual championship contests in foil, 
sabre, and dueling-sword will take place this year 
at the New York Fencers’ Club, April 27th, at 8 
o’clock P. M. 


THE BOSTON CLUB. 


Their February club handicap resulted in Mr. 
Howard taking first prize and Mr. Clapp second. 
It was Ladies’ Night, and a miscellaneous pro- 
gramme followed the competition. The Fencing 
Club has very ambitious dreams, the most modest 
of which is the acquisition of an independent 
club house with a café, billiard room, bowling 
alleys, handball and racquet courts, besides the 
fencing floor, which, of course, will always re- 
main the raison d’étre of the club. The precise 
date of the realization of this dream is at present 
represented by x, but no one doubts that there 
is room for a swagger athletic club, exclusive in 
character, and which shall admit ladies to mem- 
bership. 

EDWARD BRECK. 


GOLF. 


United States Golf Association.—The champion- 
ship tournament will probably be in September, 
as it would be inadvisable to interfere with the 
big yacht races, the tennis championship or any 
of the other important events held annually at 
Newport. 

Two tournaments will be held—one for ama- 
teurs only, for the amateur championship, and a 
second, open to all comers, for the open cham- 
pionship of the country, when amateurs and pro- 
fessionals wiii meet on even terms, Big cash 


prizes will be given in the latter event to induce 
the best professionals to enter. It is understood 
that Mr. Havemeyer will offer a valuable silver 
championship trophy for the amateurs. 

St. Augustine, Fla.—A golf club has been 
formed at St. Augustine, Fla., and temporary 
links laidout. The officers chosen for the season 
are: Edmund Pendleton, of Bar Harbor, Me., 
president; Mrs. Alexander B. Coxe, of Drifton, Pa., 
secretary; Colonel J. J. Upham, U. S. A., treas- 
urer, and Major MacConnell, U. 5S. A., manager. 





GOLF. 


St. Andrew's, Vonkers.—True to its position as 
the pioneer club, St. Andrew’s, Yonkers, is the 
first out with a complete schedule for the coming 
season, as follows: 

May 11—First monthly club handicap. 

May 30 (Decoration Day)—Club handicap for 
silver pitcher, presented by H. O. Talmadge, sec. 

June 15—Second monthly club handicap. 

July 4 (Independence Day)—Club handicap for 
prize valued at $50, presented by officers and 
governing committee of the club. Entrance free. 

July 13—Third monthly club handicap. 

August 17—Fourth monthly club handicap. 

September 2 (Labor Day)—Club handicap for 
prizes presented by club. 

September 14—Fifth monthly club handicap. 

October 1o—Open tournament for amateurs. 

October 11—Open long driving for amateurs. 

October 12—Open tournament for professionals. 

October 19—Sixth monthly club handicap. 

October 26—Final club handicap, for silver cup 
presented by W. D. Baldwin, vice-president. Open 
only to winners in previous club handicaps. 

November 5 (Election Day)—Seventh annual 
match for the championship of the club. 

November 28 (Thanksgiving Day)—Handicap 
club sweepstakes. Winner to receive 75 per cent. 
of stakes and loser 25 percent. Entrance fee, $2. 

The waiting list of applicants for membership 
now numbers 150. 

A recent interesting and interested guest of 
Mr. Robert Lockhardt at the St. Andrew’s Club, 
at Yonkers, was Willie Park, of Musselburgh, 
Scotland. He has twice held the golf champion- 
ship of Great Britain, arn 1 this fact added much 


to the interest of his visit. Mr. Park is a great 
player. He gave a very enjoyable exhibition of 
his style of play with Samuel Tucker, the club’s 
professional, and several of the members of the 
club tried their chances with him. 

Richmond County Club.—The first club to apply 
for allied membership to the United States Golf 
Association was the Richmond County Country 
Club, of Staten Island, N. Y. The links of this 
club are the most accessible from New York, and 
a fine new nine-hole course has recently been 
laid out. On the grounds is an old club-house 
which is nicely fitted up. The membership is 
nearly full and the limit is likely to be reached 
soon, 

Other clubs throughout the country are holding 
meetings and will soon send in their application 
for membership to the association. The outlook 
for a rapid and healthy growth of the association 
is very encouraging. A meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee will be held in New York early in 
April for the purpose of acting on the applications 
for membership, either as associate or allied 
clubs. - : 

ie. 

The protracted spell of inclement weather and 
the presence of snow upon the various links in 
this section have prevented golfers from enjoy- 
ing their favorite pastime. In this respect golfers 
in England and Scotland have not fared any bet- 
ter, for exchanges state that golf has been prac- 
tically at a standstill throughout these countries, 
and many club fixtures have been postponed and 
some have been abandoned entirely. 

C. TURNER. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 


PHOTOGRAPHING IN WINTER. 


Although many of the large army of amateur 
photographers lay aside their cameras at the 
approach of winter, there are nota few who work 
all the year round; and some account of my 
winter’s experience may be of use to them. 

The only means of heating my dark room is by 
an oil stove, with a circular wick three inches in 


diameter, and it does its work well. The room 
is 8x10 feet and 8 feet high, and five pints of 
kerosene will, with an outside below-zero tem- 
perature, keep it at 65° F. for twelve hours. In- 
tending to make a full size copy of a cabinet 
portrait, I lighted the heater, expecting the dark 
room to be warm enough by the time I had 
arranged for and made the exposure, which was 
done in an ordinary dining room lighted by a 
large bay window. The stop marked F 16 was 
employed, but as the lens in copying to full size 
is working at twice its focal length, it really was 
F 32, and the image on the screen was sufficiently 
bright to indicate an exposure of ten seconds. 
From a stock solution of metol, a developer of 
metol 4 grains, sodium sulphite Io grains, and 
potassium carbonate 15 grains to the ounce, was 
made and poured over the plate. Five, ten, 
fifteen minutes passed without the appearance of 
an image. 

A second plate was exposed, this time for 
thirty seconds, and with exactly the same 
result. The solution was poured off, the plate 
washed, and flooded with water four ounces, 
sodium sulphite forty grains, and dry amidol 


twenty grains. This was a little better, as at the 
end of fifteen minutes a faint image appeared, 
and after twenty-five minutes the details gen- 
erally were visible. But it would go no further ; 
had apparently gained nothing after an hour on 
the rocker ; and on removal from the fixing bath 
had so far disappeared as to be visible only at 
certain angles to the light. 

It looked just like a case of very much under- 
exposure, but I knew that it could not be so, and 
that another cause must be looked for ; nor was 
it far to seek. Although the heater had tempered 
the atmosphere of the room, it had only partially 
thawed the frozen stock solutions of metol, sul- 
phite and carbonate, and the water, just drawn 
from the well, stood at 46° F., resulting in a 
temperature of 35° F. for the mixed developer. 
Here was the clew to the mystery, as was abun- 
dantly shown by the next experiment. A third 
exposure was made, this time only six seconds, 
the light having become stronger. The water 
employed to dilute the developer was heated to 
an extent that gave a solution at 65° F., just the 
temperature to which the atmosphere of the room 
had been raised. In about four minutes the 
shadows began to appear, followed in satisfactory 
sequence by the various gradations, and in a 
little under twenty minutes it had reached full 
printing density. 

The moral of the story isclear enough. Those 
who, in cold weather, cannot keep their dark 
rooms always uniformly warm, should by any 
convenient means raise the temperature of the 
developing solutions to between 60° and 70° F. 
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TIMING DEVELOPMENT. 


The only novelty worthy of mention is the 
alleged possibility of so timing development as to 
make that hitherto rather uncertain operation 
one of absolute certainty, and that too without 
the necessity of even looking at the negative 
after the process has fairly started. There have 
always been those who regard photography asa 
merely mechanical operation, and Alfred Watkins, 
of England, has a good claim to be considered 
their high priest. He first patented an exposure 
meter which, by the blackening of a strip of 
paper and the turning of several rings, takes the 
place of brains and experience in indicating the 
exposure required for any particular subject. 
And now he hasinvented, and of course patented, 
a clockwork arrangement which he calls an 
eikronometer, and which, when properly set, 
will enable the merest tyro to stop development 
in the very nick of time, much more certainly 
than can be done by the most experienced photog- 
rapher with nothing but that experience to guide 
his judgment. 

Mr. Watkins bases his theory on two fancies 
which he takes for facts—that the gradation of a 
negative is absolutely fixed by the exposure, and 
that it cannot be altered by any modification of 
the developer ; and that development, no matter 
how the developer be constructed or how 
restrained, proceeds at a regular pace, and if we 
can ascertain the rate of speed the exact time for 
the completion of the operation is simply a matter 
of calculation. 


WINTER 


CANADIAN AMATEUR SKATING CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

The seventh annual championship races of 
the Amateur Skating Association of Canada, 
were held February 2d, on the grounds of the 
Montreal, Que., Amateur Athletic Association. 
Weather fine ; wind light ; ice smooth and hard ; 
course an oval, aquarter-mile incircuit ; man- 
agement good ; attendance about 5,000. 

220-yards, final heat.—H. Davidson, Toronto, 
Ont., 21s.; J. K. McCulloch, Winnipeg, Man., 
2 by two yards; H. Moshier, Storm King, 
N. Y., skated into a bank of snow. 

220-yards hurdle race.—W. P. Irwin, Mont- 
real Amateur Athletic Association, 27s.; R. T. 
R. Holcombe, M. A. A. A., and F. B. Irwin, M. 
A. A. A. fell. 

Half-mile 4 eo 
41 2-5s.; H. Routh, M. A. 
yards, 

Half-mile.—H. Davidson, 1m. 24 1-58s.; J. 
K McCulloch, 2 by a yard; H. Moshier, 3. 

One-mile.—J. 5S. Johnson, Minneapolis, 
Minn., 2m. 42 4-5s.; J. Nilsson, Minneapolis, 
Minn., 2 by a yard ; H. Moshier, 3. 

Three-miles—J. Nilsson, 8m. 48 2-5s.; O. 
Rudd, Minneapolis, Minn., 2. 

Five-miles.—J. S. Johnson, 15m. 11 1-5. ; 
J. Nilsson, 2 by two yards; O. Rudd, fell. 


THE CARNIVAL SKATING RACES. 

Several races were contested at Ottawa, Ont., 
January 24th, in connection with the Winter 
Carnival. The weather was cold, wind strong, 
and paths in fair condition. 

Trials against time, 100 yards, straightaway. 


K. McCulloch, rm. 
A, A. 2 by twenty 


He takes the time that elapses - 


between the pouring on of the developer and the 
appearance of certain middle tints or half-tones 
as a basis, and although different developers, 
different strengths of the same developer, and 
developers differently restrained have different 
multiplying factors, he asserts that each has a 
fixed number by which, if that basis be multiplied, 
the result will be the actual time required to com- 
plete the development. Thus, if pyro be the 
developer and the half-tones appear in two 
minutes, 4 being its multiplying number, all that 
is necessary is to rock the tray for the remaining 
six minutes, and, without looking at the plate, 
transfer it to the fixing solution in perfect con- 
fidence that it will be just right.(?) The following 
are the multiplying numbers given by Mr. 
Watkins: hydroquinone 3, eikonogen 5, metol 16, 
glycin 8, amidol 10, and velox 7. 

A correspondent of one of the photographic 
journals, a believer evidently in both the exposure 
meter and the eikronometer, says of a batch of 
negatives that he had just developed on the 
Watkins principle, that for evenness they sur- 
passed anything he had ever made. Just so. 
The characteristic of mechanical work is uni- 
formity, but photographers who aim at the pro- 
duction of artistic pictures will prefer to put their 
individuality into their work, and by the exercise 
of judgment, guided by experience, will expose 
and develop so as to get what they want, rather 
than be satisfied with what they can get by 
merely mechanical operations, 

Jay SEE. 


SPORTS. 


—G. Paris, Montreal Amateur Athletic Asso- 

ciation, 11 4-5s ; E. J. Paradis, M.A.A.A., rs. 
100 yards, tinal heat.—E. J. Paradis, 12s.; E. 

Moffatt, M.A.A.A.,2 Paris broke his shoe. 

440 yards.—G. Paris, 1m. gs.; H. Carson, Ot- 
tawa Amateur Athletic Club, 2. 

Obstacle race, 220 yards.—G. Carson, O.A.A. 
C., 53s.; T. Matthews, Argyle Snowshoe Club, 
Montreal, 2 

1 mile.—H. Gowan, Jr., Quebec, 5m. 58 1-2s.; 
S, Finiay, M.A.A.A,, 2. 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC, SNOWSHOE CLUB, 

Their thirty-fifth annual races, open to all 
amateurs, were held February gth, on the 
grounds of the Montreal Amateur Athletic As- 
sociation. 

100 | ow best 2 in 3 heats.—E. J. Paradis, 
M.A.A.A., second and third ‘heats, in 14 2-5s. 
and 12 4-5s. G. Moffatt, M.A.A.A., first heat 
in 13 1-5s.; T. Matthews, Argyle S.S.C., 3. 

120-yard hurdle race.—E. J. Paradis, 21 1-55. ; 

. McMahon, Montreal Garrison Artillery, 
S.S.C., 2.; T. Matthews, 3. 

220 yards.—E. J. Paradis, 34s,; D. Sweeney, 
Crescent S.S.C., 2. 

Quarter-mile.—T. Matthews, 1m. 27s.; E. J. 
Paradis, 2. 

Half-mile.—S. A. Finley, M.A.A,A., 3m. 
6 4-5s ; F. Noseworthy, M.G.A.S.S.C., 2.; E. 
McNider, M.A.A.A., 3. 

One mile.—S. A. Finley, €m. 42 3-5s.; F. 
Noseworthy. 2 

Two miles, Club Cup.—O, Brodie, 13m. 38s.; 
G. Stephens, 2, 
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ICE YACHTING. 


The recent cold weather occasioned lively sport 
on the Shrewsbury River between the North 
Shrewsbury and Burlington clubs. 


On February 20th the weather was clear and 
cold, the ice in good condition, wind fresh from 
N. W. In the race for second-class yachts, 12 
miles, on a four-mile course laid between Guyon’s 
Point and Locust Point, Robert D. Chandler’s 
Get There defeated Charles Allen, Jr.’s, Edna J, 
the time being 47m. and 49m. respectively. 

After the race the Get There was sold by Mr. 
Chandler to William McMahon. 


Entries for the race of third class were as fol- 
lows: Daisy, Edward Asay; Zif, Charles Burd; 
Owl, Charles Allen, Sr.; A/amie, William McMahon; 
Icicle, A. Haviland. Daisy wonin th. Im.; Zip 
second, Ith. Im. 30s. 


February 21—Races for club pennants in sec- 
ond and third classes were begun. Course 12 
miles, same as yesterday. Fresh south wind, ice 
good. 

Second Class—William McMahon’s Get There 
won in 29m., beating Charles Allen, Jr.’s, Zdna 
M. by 4m. 

Third Class—Entries: Charles Irwin’s Georgie, 
Edward Asay’s Daisy, Charles Burd’s Zp, William 
McMahon’s Mamie. Georgie won in 32m. 


February 22d, Edna M. and Get There, of the 
second class, sailed an exciting race in a light 
nor’west gale. Charles Burd sailed the Get There 
and the dua M. was handled by her owner, 
Charles Allen, Jr., each boat carrying a mate. 


The course was straightaway from the club 
house to Oceanic and return, sailed over twice, 


making 15 miles. The boats kept together most 
of the race. Time: Get There, 26m. 35s.; Edna 
M., 26m. 47s. 


February 23d, the North Shrewsbury Ice Yacht 
Club sailed races for second and third class yachts. 
In the morning the pennant race was called, with 
fine ice and a good breeze. There were four 
starters: second class, Charles Allen’s Zdua MW. 
and William McMahon’s Get Zhere; third class, 
Thomas Riddle’s Baby Ruth and Edward Asay’s 
Daisy. The sailing distance was 15 miles, one- 
half to windward, the course being straightaway 
from Red Bank to a point near the Oceanic draw- 
bridge, 334 miles long, sailed over four times. 
The race in the second class was closely contested, 
Edna M. winning by only 12s.; time, 30m. 38s. 
In the third class, Daisy dropped out on second 
half; Bady Ruth won in 32m. 5s. 


During the afternoon of the same day the race 
for the silver prize was sailed. Entries, the same 
boats as above, with the addition of James B. 
Weaver’s Aittie in the second class and Charles 
Burd’s Zip in the third class. Baby Ruth led at 
the finish of the first half, followed closely by 
Kittie. Get There was 23s. after Kittie. Get There 
got a happy fluke of wind, forged to the front 
and won in 36m. 2s. Baby Ruth was second, 37m., 
and Aittie third, 37m. 25s. Baby Ruth isa lateen- 
rigged boat of the third class, and won the second 


prize in the second class against Az¢tie (lateen), 
and Z7p (sloop-rigged). 


The State challenge pennant races for the third 
class began February 25. The contestants were 
the Vixen, owned by Mr. T. Daniels, of the Bur- 
lington Club, and the Georgie, owned by Charles 
Irwin, of the North Shrewsbury Club. The dis- 
tance was 20 miles over a straightaway 2% mile 
course. The Vixen was sailed by Capt. James C. 
Doughty and Walter Sutphen, and the Georgie by 
her owner and Charles Burd. The Georgie has 
held the pennant for several years, and a close 
race was predicted. The ice was excellent, with 
a piping nor’wester blowing at the start. The 
Vixen outsailed the Georgie and slightly increased 
her lead at every turn. The weather runners of 
both boats were in the air most of the time. The 
Vixen finished the 20 miles in th. 15m. 9s., beat- 
ing the Georgie 38s. As this was 9s. over the time 
allowance the race was declared off by the regatta 
committee. 


In the 10-mile race for third class yachts for 
silver prizes given by Commodore S. W. Morford, 
Georgie won in Ith, 2m. 17s., defeating Zp by 3m. 
Is. The other starters were Vixen, Mamie, Baby 
Ruthand Daisy. Daisy and Vixen capsized, and 
Baby Ruth and Mamie dropped out. 


February 26th the struggle between Vixen and 
Georgie was renewed. The wind blew half a gale 
and came in heavy gusts. The lateen sail of the 
Zip was rigged out on the Georgie and the Vixen 
turned in a double reef. The course was 20 
miles, one-half to windward. Georgie won in 
42m. 12s., beating Vixen Im. 36s. 


The second and decisive struggle between the 
third class flyers Vixen and Georgie for the State 
pennant was sailed on the morning of February 
27th, the ice being hard and wind fresh from the 
west. The course, 20 miles, as before. The 
Georgie won in th. 4m. 40s., beating Vixen Im. 25s. 


The second race for the second class club pen- 
nant was sailed over a triangular course, “5 
rounds, 12% miles in all. Entries and time as 
follows: William McMahon’s Get There, 36m. 50s. ; 
Charles Allen, Jr.’s Edna M., 37m. 50s., and 
James B. Weaver's Xittie, 40m. 355. 


The third race for the third class club pennant 
was sailed on the afternoon of February 27th. 
‘The ice was soft and the wind strong and puffy. 
Course, 20 miles. Three starters—Thomas Rid- 
dle’s Baby Ruth, Edward Asay’s Daisy and Charles 
Burd’s Zip. Daisy withdrew at beginning of sec- 
ond round. Baby Ruth won in 28m. 32s., with 
Zip 2m, 58s. behind. 


The third and last race for the second class was 
sailed in a lively little gale, which caused the 
yachts to rear and spin dangerously. Aaby Ruth 
of the third class entered against the larger boats 
Get There and Edna M., but had no chance 
against them and withdrew. Get There's throat- 
halyard parted in the early part of the race and 
she dropped, leaving Zaza MZ. to finish in 23m. 
Os. 
’ R. B. BURCHARD. 
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OUTING FOR APRIL. 


CYCLING. 


The members of the National Assembly have 
met and dispersed. A few of the points dis- 
cussed and settled demand our attention. 

The showing of the secretary was rather a 
pitiful one so far as the membership roster is con- 
cerned, as compared witha yearago. The report 
brought forth the fact that as against a total 
membership in ’94,a year ago, of 36,979, the 
League’s membership to-day numbers only 26, 140. 
In all of the larger and more important divisions 
atremendous falling offis shown. Massachusetts 
heads the list with 5,337 as against 6,297 last 
year, a loss of 960 members. Connecticut loses 
fifty per cent. of her membership, while New 
York with a membership of 4,532 in ’94 shows 
but 3,149 in ’95, a loss of 1,383. Pennsylvania 
also loses 1,204. Massachusetts of the larger divi- 
sions, loses smaller percentage than any other of 
the big States. Many causesare responsible for this 
falling off, the principal one and the one generally 
accepted being the loss of the free Bulletin. The 
total loss is figured by the Secretary to be about 
thirty per cent. The League now rejoices 
in the fact that it has 690 lady members, Massa- 
chusetts being in the lead with 250 of the fair 
sex. 

The financial exhibit of the League was no more 
encouraging than the membership, showing a 
total cash on hand of $943 with liabilities due 
of $5,190; this is certainly a rather blue outlook 
in that direction. 
its assets $3,846 Good Roads old accounts on 
which it is doubtful whether ten per cent. will be 
realized. 

The fight for the locality of the League Meet 
was conducted in a gentlemanly and dignified 
manner by both parties. The result was not 
only a surprise to the Boston men but also to the 
friends of Asbury Park. It is easy enough to 
explain howit all happened, but the old-fashioned 
reason is the best and the most logical, and that 
is that Boston did not get enough votes. Excuses 
are not in order. 

Asigh of relief went up from the members when 
Mr. Jaquish announced his intention to withdraw 
his proposed amendment whereby the word 
‘¢white”’ would be eliminated from the Constitu- 
tion. It was feared that if this question was 
raised at this particular time a bitter fight would 
ensue, and it was the sense of the Assembly at 
large that it would be better to let the matter rest 
for the present. Of the wisdom of this action 
people will judge according to their proclivities 
and sympathies. 

The amendment suggested by President Spald- 
ing of the National Cycle Board of Trade, recom- 
mending that it should co-operate with the 
League of American Wheelmen in controlling the 
class B men who are under pay from manu- 
facturers, met with unanimous favor at the hands 
of the delegates, and action will be taken where- 
by the suggestions of Mr. Spalding will take con- 
crete form. In the report of Mr. Raymond, the 
action of the Racing Board in connection with 
controlling Class B men and acting as arbitrators 
in cases of alleged broken contracts, was but a 
step in this direction. The coalition between the 
two national bodies cannot but result in the 
greatest amount of good to the racing interests. 

A very business-like move on the part of the 


The League numbers among” 


League was the accepting of Mr. Raymond's 
amendment which provides that hereafter clubs 
praying for and being granted sanctions should 
pay for such privileges on the following basis: 
Ten dollars each for the National Circuit ; two dol 
lars each for open race meets ; one dollar for each 
additional day ; one dollar each for athletic meets 
scheduling two events ; and that the revenue 
thus derived shall be used to defray the ex- 
penses of the Racing Board, and the employment 
of a national referee who is to be appointed by 
the chairman of the Racing Board. Iam a bit 
sorry that Mr. Raymond did not goa little further 
and also embody in his amendment the appoint- 
ment of official time-keepers for the circuit 
events. With an official referee and official 
timers, the League would be equipped with 
officials who would forever lay at rest the in- 
sinuations made by our transatlantic cousins as 
to the slip-shod manner in which we run our 

Jational events. Hereafter sanctions will not be 
granted to any race promoting club or individu- 
als who have events for women riders on the 
programme, or who desire to run their races on 
Sunday. Inthe name of decency and order we 
commend this rule. 

Another common sense amendment was that 
which now proposes to allow members who join 
the League to enjoy their membership for one 
year from the day on which they are admitted. 
Furthermore, in matters of renewal, delinquents 
will be charged the sum of fifteen cents per 
month or fraction thereof for all time they are 
overdue from the renewal date. 

It was supposed that the matter of the Budletin 
would be settled at the National Assembly just 
held, but as on former occasions when the matter 
has been brought up for discussion, it was found 
that those particularly interested and in charge 
of the matter were unable to suggest a way 
whereby this most knotty problem could be 
solved. The meeting was adjourned to consider 
this question until March 6th, and on that occasion 
the following decision was reached: 

It was voted that the dues be reduced to 75 
cents, of which 40 cents would be retained by the 
National body and 35 cents be given the Division. 
In cases where the Au//etin is desired the sum of 
25 cents will be charged as a subscription. It re 
mains to be seen whether the Divisions will 
accept the re-apportionment without a murmur. 
I fear that dissatisfaction will be expressed, and 
yet it was the only thing left that could be done; 
it was ‘**Hobson’s choice,” 7. ¢., that method or 
no Bulletin! Mr. Willison’s announcement that 
he desired to tender his resignation was a thunder- 
bolt out of a clear sky. He based his action on 
the fear that unless a 35,000 membership was 
reached during the fiscal year the L. A. W. could 
not pay its present debt and running expenses on 
the basis of the new apportionment. He was, 
however, induced to reconsider his intention and 
withdrew his resignation. 

As to the personnel of the officers elected, it is 
a pleasure to speak in praise. Mr. Willison is a 
man of undoubted ability, earnest in purpose, 
and unsparing in his endeavors to bring the 
League to a high plane of success. Mr. Geo. H. 
Perkins, of Massachusetts, is probably one of the 
best known men in good roads work in the 
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CYCLING. 


country, thoroughly conversant with road legisla- 
tion ; connected with the Massachusetts Board of 
Highway Commissions, a most responsible and 
honorable position, and is thoroughly competent 
to look after the League’s interests. Mr. Morrison, 
of Michigan, is a new man, but not unknown in 
the section from whence he comes. The impres- 
sion which he made at the Assembly was favora- 
ble. In debate he showed ability to quickly 
grasp the situation, and when he spoke it was 
with a fluency which indicated clearness of 
thought and directness of purpose. He is the 
youngest man on the Board. 

Is it not a strange thing that the National 
Assembly should vote to overrule the findings 
of the Racing Board when the Board has found 
racing men guilty of misdemeanor and expelled 
them in consequence? The Constitution and 
By-Laws of the League distinctly state that a 
man after being expelled from the League shall 
be re-instated only by vote of the Assembly upon 
a competent showing of error on the part of the 
Racing Board. Now, justice and mercy may be 
all right, but the by-laws should be lived up to, 
and in not one single instance of the re-instate- 
ments made at the last Assembly was it shown 
that the Racing Board was in error. This is a 
bad precedent to establish, and there is no know- 
ing to what end the abuse may be carried. 

A word as to the future of the League: there 
are one or two thoughts which those who are at 
the helm must take closely to heart or the League 
will have seen its most prosperous days. There 
has been a tendency on the part of League 
officers from the local consul up to the highest 
official in the organization to induce membership 


by offering, for the paltry sum of $1, advantages 
and material returns which represent in dollars 
and cents a sum five times that paid by the mem- 


ber. Thus it is that not only the League mem- 
bers, but the wheelmen at large, have come to 
look upon the League as possessed of peculiar 
powers whereby they can make the 100 cents, 
annual dues, produce tangible results which can 
be produced by other organizations only by the 
expenditure of a much larger sum. I insist that 
the time is not far distant when the League will 
realize this fact, and the National Assembly will 
‘¢take the bull by the horns” and raise the dues 
to asum of from $2 per year to $5, though I must 
say that $5 would perhaps be the other extreme. 
At first the result would be a general desertion 
from League ranks, but I believe that with a 
nucleus of 12,000 members paying $2 or $3 per 
year, the League would be in a better position 
financially. At first the membership would drop off. 
but with a reasonable sum in hand, the officers 
would be able to do the work and furnish a paper 
which would be an honor to the League. The 
trouble seems to be that the thinking men of the 
League with whom I have talked, while they rea- 
lize the logic of the above argument, have not 
the moral courage to insist upon its adoption. 
They are fearful of the first cold sickening thud 
of the thousands who would drop from the mem- 
bership roll. Just so long as they stick to their 
“‘seven-by-nine policy” in this matter, just so 
long the League will hobble along, struggling for 
bare existence, and, as the years roll by, getting 
more and more decrepid. through lack of the 
necessary financial nourishment to keep life in its 
veins. 


The appointment of Geo. D. Gideon as suc- 
cessor to Howard T. Raymond, ex-chairman of 
the Racing Board, has the approval of everyone 
familiar with the qualifications of Mr. Gideon. 
He is a rider of the very earliest date, connected 
closely with cycling since it became a sport and 
a pastime, and a man who has always given a 
large share of his attention to racing, and in fact 
a man who once indulged in that branch of the 
sport. Mr. Gideon is a man of strong per- 
sonality, just and firm, and the racing interests 
of the League of American Wheelmen will prosper 
under his administration. 

France is undoubtedly the home of the motor 
cycle or power carriage. There are no people 
who have taken the steps in this direction with so 
much vigor. America has waked up to the fact 
that there is something in the motor cycle, while 
England on this point seems to have taken no 
steps excepting to comment on the experiments 
and trials made in France. A mistaken idea 
seems to impress the minds of a great many 
cyclers that it is the intention of the manufac- 
turers of the motor cycle to supplant the ordinary 
safety by the power machine. Nothing is fur- 
ther from their intentions, and the results will 
prove this to be true. The element of exercise 
so enjoyable in the easy and light modern safety 
can never be replaced by any motor carriage. 
The latter has a mission of its own and will 
occupy an entirely distinct field. For the pro- 
fessional man who is compelled to keep a horse 
and carriage, a practical motor cycle will prove a 
boon, and this can also be said of those who are 
engaged in light express business. There is a fu- 
ture for a practical motor carriage, and there is 
not the least doubt that among those which will 
be produced in this country and abroad, several 
will be found to be eminently practical in every 
way. The use of electricity, however, asa means 
to furnish motive power, is not at present prac- 
tical. It must be either kerosene oil or some other 
fluid which is easily obtained, inexpensive, and 
devoid of danger. The use of these fluids has 
already been proved to be perfectly practical, and 
we welcome the advent of the motor carriage, 
not as a rival of the safety, but as an auxiliary. 

There seems to be a tendency on the part of 
leading manufacturers to abandon the mainten- 
ance of a racing team. One of the largest manu- 
facturers in this country, who for the past tew 
years has maintained one of the strongest racing 
teams in the United States, has frankly come out 
and said that he has had enough of that class of 
advertising. The lot of the manufacturer who 
maintains a racing team ‘‘is not a happy one.” 

But there are others who are not ready to learn 
by the experience of anyone else, and next year 
there will undoubtedly be as many racing men 
in Class B as ever before, although they may 
appear in different colors from those in which they 
rode last season. The Class B element is a popular 
one amongst the patrons of cycling races. 

In the field of military tactics the cycle has made 
an important step. A corps of cyclers has been 
organized in the conservative and aristocratic 
Seventh Regiment of New York. It is only a 
question of time when the cycle will be an im- 
portant adjunct to every regiment in the States. 
Military experts and common sense alike decree 
it. 

THE PROWLER. 
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YACHTING. 


N. Y. Y¥. C. 
CLASSIFICATION. 


A’ special commit- 
tee, consisting of A. 
Cass Canfield, W. But- 
ler Duncan, Jr., John 
Hyslop, ex-Commo- 
dore S. Nicholson 
Kane and J. Freder- 
ick Tams, have made 
a new classification 
of racers for the N, Y. 
Y.C. In their report 
the committee say: 
‘“‘Your committee 
NAT. G. HERRESHOFF. were unanimous in 
their opinion that the 
time had arrived when the club should adopt as 
the basis of its system of classification racing 
length in place of load water line length. 

“The present basis, load water line length, 
apart from other reasons, presents the inconsis- 
tency of using one factor for determining the 
classification and another for determining the 
time allowance; that is, the classification is based 
on the load water line and the time allowance on 
the racing length.” 

The following are the proposed classes : 

SLOOPS, CUTTERS AND YAWLS. 

Class 1—8oft. R. L. and over. Three men for 
every 5ft. of R. L. or fraction. 

Class 2—Not over 8oft.; over 7oft. R. L. One 
man for every 3ft. of R. L. or fraction. 

Class 3—Not over 7ott.; over 6o0ft. R. L. One 
man for every 4ft. of R. L. or fraction. 

Class 4—Not over 60ft.; over 55ft. R. L. One 
man for every 4ft. of R. L. or fraction. 

Class 5—Not over 55ft.; over soft. R. L. One 
man for every 4ft. of R. L. or fraction. 

Class 6—Not over soft. R. L. One man for 
every 5ft. of R. L. or fraction. 


SCHOONERS. 

Class 1—-Over 95ft. R. L. One man for every 
2ft. of R. L. or traction. 

Class 2—Not over 9§ft.; over 85ft. R. L. One 
man for every 3ft. of R. L. or fraction. 

Class 3—Not over 85ft.; over 75ft. R. L. One 
man for every 3ft. of R. L. or fraction. 

Class 4—Not over 75ft.; over 65ft. R. L. One 
man for every 4ft. of R. L. or fraction. 

Class 5—Not over 65ft. R. L. One man for 
every 5ft. of R. L. or fraction. 


The publication of this classification has inno- 
cently but quite naturally been the occasion of 
more misunderstanding, especially in England, 
in connection with the agreement with Lord Dun. 
raven that the cup competitors should be meas- 
ured with crews on board. The English papers 
contend that a crew of sixty men, allowed under 
this classification on a 90-footer, is wholly need- 
less, a third of that number being only live bal- 
last, etc. The fact is that the rule does not 
require so many men, but fixes a maximum limit 
to their number. The agreement as to measure- 
ment with crew on board holds good. The Boston 
Herald points out that 27 men are allowed on an 
80-footer and 51 on a boat one foot longer, and 
remarks: ‘“ Fair rule, that!’ 


THE INTERNATIONAL RACE. 


The lead keel of the new defender has been 
cast, and all question as to centreboard set at rest. 
The American yacht will be a keel boat, whose 
model below water will probably be something 
between the Herreshoff fin type and the latest 
cutter bottoms. This, of course, is very indefi- 
nite, but the cautious reader will be skeptical of 
any definite description at this time. 

[Since the above was written the Boston Herald 
has published the approximate sail plan, which 
we give below, and midship section, which we 
give on p. 20. The same authority states that 
the new defender is a fin keel boat, having a 
length over all of 125 feet, and slightly under 22 
feet 6 inches beam, with a lead keel, acorn- 
shaped in cross section and fish-shaped in its 
fore and-aft length. The welted surface is stated 
to be not far from 2,500 feet, and the area of the 
lateral plane not far from goo feet.—ED. ] 

There are some people who, from the long 
series of American successes in centreboard 
boats, have begun to consider the centreboard as 
a necessity to an American contestant, a sort ot 
national insignia which can be dispensed with 
only at a sacrifice of patriotism. These troubled 
spirits may be comforted by the reflection that 
the America was a keelschooner. Further, unless 
Mr. Herreshoff departs from the theories which 
have been the foundation of all his successes, the 
new model will be of a type which may be called 
distinctly American. 

The American boat will be in good hands and 
there will be no conflict of authority. Should 
Nat. Herreshoff recover his health in time, as 
every one hopes, he will be in absolute command 
during the tuning-up prior to the trial races. He 
will then turn over the boat, complete in build, 
trim and rig to Mr. Iselin, who will be sole repre- 
sentative of the owners and the challenging club. 

Captain Norman Terry, who was in command 
of the A¢/antic and sailing-master of Mr. Latham 
A. Fisk’s famous schooner Grayling, and who had 
charge of Vigi/ant’s canvas, will be the skipper. 
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APPROXIMATE SAIL PLAN OF THE NEW CUP 
DEFENDER. 
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G. L. WATSON, 
VALKYRIE AND BRITANNIA. 


YVACHTING. 


A better — selection 
could not have been 
made. 

Lord Dunraven will 

in like manner be sole 
representative of the 
English syndicate. 
The famous Captain 
William Cranfield, 
who was in charge of 
Valkyrie L/, in all her 
great races, will be 
in command, assisted 
by Capt. Sycamore, 
who was skipper of 
the 40-rater Carina, 
and whose racing re- 
cord is perhaps sec- 
ond only to Capt. 
Cranfield’s. Capt. 
Sycamore has served 
all his life on racing 
yachts, beginning on the Marquis of Ailsa’s 
schooner Lady L£velyn, and under the famous 
Itchen Ferry skipper, Ben 
Harris. His last commands 
have been Admiral Montagu’s 
40-rater Corsair, in which he 
took 25 prizes, 13 being firsts, 
including the Queen’s cup in 
1892; the Vendetta, in which 
he won Ig prizes, II firsts in 
1893, and the Carina, in which 
his list was 31 prizes, of which 
24 were firsts, including a 
Queen’s cup during the last 
season. 

Dunraven — Watson — Cran- 
field —- Sycamore.  England’s 
chivalry or England’s navy 
never sent out a better com- 
bination. 

The conditions of the com- 
ing race are practically these: 
The two syndicates begin at 
the beginning of the year to 
build yachts of a certain 
water-line length to be raced during the suc- 
ceeding fall in open water under racing rules, 
which, if not ideal, are as good as any, and 
which are perfectly plain to both parties. 
After these yachts are built they are to be tried 
in a number of races against the best of their 
own type and country. If either yacht should 
prove unsatisfactory its owners may substitute 
the best yacht available. No matter what has 
been said of other races, there is no ground for 
the most carping or cranky critic on either side 
to find fault with this arrangement. 

In justification of the simple statement of the 
conditions of the race in our editorial columns, 
especially in regard to the widely misunderstood 
question of substitution, we quote from Lord 
Dunraven’s letter to Secretary Oddie, dated Oc- 
tober 24th, 1894: 

“It appears to me somewhat unfair theoretically 
that a challenging club should b+ confined to one 
vessel, while the challenged club can select a 
champion from an indefinite number. In prac- 
tice, if a challenger should be inferior to another 
vessel of his nationality, a contest for the 
America cup would have no interest or import- 
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ance as an international test. I would therefore 
suggest that both parties should have equal rights 
of selection.” 

To the above the cup committee, in their letter 
of November 15th, answered fairly and definitely 
as follows : 

“In regard to your last suggestion, the feeling 
of the club is that the name of the challenging 
yacht in the challenge is necessary. 

“In order, however, to meet your views in 
this matter, and secure the best and fastest yacht 
as a challenger, the committee would agree, 
should you desire to substitute later another 
vessel, to recommend that the club consent to 
the withdrawal of an original challenge and the 
simultaneous acceptance of a new challenge with- 
out change of racing dates, from another vessel, 
provided she complies with the terms of the 
original challenge.” 

This action was subsequently ratified by the 
New York Yacht Club. In fact every suggestion 
in Lord Dunraven’s letter, above quoted, has 
been adopted, excepting two, viz., that of giving 
the sailing-length instead of L. W. L. length, and 
that of changing the course 
from New York to Marble- 
head. The latter Lord Dun- 
raven suggested merely as a 
means of avoiding the fleet ot 
accompanying steamers. The 
suggestions of the challenger, 
fairas they were, necessitated 
the practical construing out of 
existence of certain restric- 
tions in the deed of gift; their 
adoption is indicative of the 
survival of ancient spirit of 
the American sailor as he was 
described by the late Com- 
modore Stockton in his fa- 
mous speech against whipping 
in the Navy: ‘He asks for 
no odds, he cares for no odds, 
when the cause of humanity 
or the glory of his country calls 
him to the fight.” 

The possible substitution of 
another yacht directs notice to those available 
on the other side, including Aritannia, the 
Prince of Wales’s 
splendid cutter 
which defeated 
Vigilant until the 
latter got into fight- 
ing trim and open 
water, and Mr. A. 
B. Walker’s new 90- 
foot Ailsa, which 
has just been 
launched and which 
will have settled 
conclusions with 
Britannia in the 
Mediterranean be- 
fore this article is 
published. 

The record of last 
year’s racing Shows 
how formidable a 
rival Britannia 
would be_ to-day. 
She started in 48 
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races and won 36 firsts and 2 seconds. She 
beat Valkyrie ZI. at the Royal Largs and the 
West of Scotland Y. C. regattas. 
that Vigilant appeared Vatkyrie was sunk. 
Britannia subsequently defeated 
Vigilant in seven successive races, 
and Vigilant won once. Ina pri- 
vate match at Cowes, which was 
the best race of all and sailed ina 
hard wind, Vigilant defeated Brit- 
annia, and in luffing and reaching 
showed herself superior to her 
English rival. 

The Ailsa is said to be the 
raciest looking craft in England; 
she was designed by Will Fife, 
whose Minerva and Clara are 
well-known here, and whose Cad- 
luna is famous abroad, and she 
was built at Glasgow by the 
Messrs. Ingliss. Having a spoon 
bow and long overhang stern, 
she is not unlike the Herreshoff 
boats in her appearance above water. Her sail- 
plan is enormous, and her dimensions are said 
to be as follows; Length over all, 127ft.; water- 
line, 8oft.; beam, 25ft. 6in.; 16ft. extreme 
draught, and with about 160 tons displacement. 
Captain Tom Jay is in charge, with a Colchester 
crew, most of whom have served on /verna and 
other large yachts. 

On this side, should the new defender prove 
slower than Vigi/ant our chances will be pretty 
slim unless Valkyrie 7/7. and Ailsa are both in- 
ferior tu Britannia. We have Colonia, which 
many experts believe, if properly trimmed and 
rigged, would be superior to Vigilant. Fubilee 
may possibly undergo alterations and then would 
be an untried factor. Reports concerning the 
chartering and racing of either of these boats 
are so far without foundation. Mavahoe isa 
splendid vessel, but probably not superior to 
Vigilant. 

CANNES RACES. 

Britannia, after easily defeating Valkyrie /. and 
Corsair in the opening races at Cannes, was com- 
pelled to lower her flag to Ai/sa after the new cut- 
ter’s maiden race on March 7th. The contestants 
were Britannia, Ailsa and Corsair. The course 
was three times over a 10-mile triangle. The 
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wind, light, making almost a drifting match at 
the start, but it freshened at the finish. The 
first leg was a beat to windward to a mark off 
St. Honoriat; the second a reach to Buoy 2, 
northward of Pointe d’Aiguille, and the third a 
broad reach to the starting point. Ai/sa proved 
quick in stays and carried more sail than Arit- 
annia with ease. Britannia kept the lead until 
near the middle of the race, but was passed to 
windward by Ailsa on the beat to St. Honoriat 
during the second round. After this she in- 
creased her lead throughout, beating Britannia 
by actual time 3m. 18s., from which she deducts 
a time allowance of Im. I5s. 

The second of Az/sa’s races was sailed March 
4th, for the Bennett-Goelet cup. The wind was 
very light and all kites were set. The course 
was the same as the firstrace. Ai/sa beat Britan- 
za on all points, leading throughout, with Corsair 
far astern, winning by 13m. 13s. actual and 12m. 
corrected time. <Az/sa proves much faster rela- 
tively than Vigilant. 

The American-built 10-rater Dakotah, built by 
Herreshoff, and owned by Mr. Harry Allen, on 
March 4th won the Ogden Goelet and Bennett 
challenge cup No. 2. The course was three 

times over the 10-mile triangle. 
The wind fairly strong. Six 
yachts entered, of which Bedelle 
finished second and Rolla J///. 
third. 

On March 8th a special match 
between Dakotah and Sainct Mar- 
tial was sailed, the French boat 
being handled by Mr. Philip Per- 
cival, a member of the sailing 
committee, R. Y. S., and manned 
by an English crew. The Sainct 
Martial beat the Dakotah ina light 
wind by Im. 30s. 


ANOTHER CHALLENGE. 

In addition to the race in the 
largest class of sloops, we are to 
have a contest in the smallest 
class. Mr. Arthur Brand, of Royal C. C,, who 
owns the famous little 4-rater Spruce //7., would 
like to bring his boat over for a series of races. 

R. B. BuRCHARD. 
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THE MAN HE WANTED. 
Epiror: ‘¢*Do you know how to run a news- 
paper?” 
APPLICANT : ‘No, sir.” 
“Well, Pll try you, I guess you’ve had ex. 
perience.” —Puck, 
SHE: ‘‘Have you ever been through algebra?” 


HE: ‘Yes, but it was in the night, and I didn’t 
see much of the place.’’-— Fudge. 


McSwatters: ‘Is that boy of ours smoking 
those confounded cigarettes ?” 

Wire: ‘No, he’s only warming his feet by the 
stove with his rubbers on.” —Syracuse Post, 


HIS USUAL BRAND. 
Hoyack: ‘I want a cigar and I want it bad?” 
Tompik: ‘That is the kind you usually 
smoke ?”’— Fudge. 
A CAUSE FOR THOUGHT. 
CaucutT: I’ve been pondering over a very sin- 
gular thing. 
BACHE: What is it? 
CauGuT: How putting a ring on a woman’s 
Pp g g 
iird finger should place you under that woman’s 
third finger should place y ler that ‘ 
thumb.—Z xchange. 


Wire: ‘The language you used when you 
came home last night was something dreadful.” 


HusBanp: ‘ But—” 

WiFE: ‘Don’t try to deny it. Iam as positive 
as Iam that I sit here that when I asked, ‘Who’s 
there?’ you said ‘Me.’”-—Detroit Tribune. 


Miss HockKHEIMER: ‘*No, Mr. Pinkenberg; I 
am sorry, but I cannot marry you. I could never 
love a man mit red hair.” 

Mr. PINKENBERG; ‘Dot vas notting. My bar- 
ber tells me dot, at der rate my hair is falling 
oudt, I vill be completely baldt in von year !’’— 
Puck. 


‘It’s no use arguing, my dear; Iam going to 
give up our pew in church. I can’t stand that 
new preacher any longer.” 

‘But, John—” 

‘‘But nothing, Maria. I haven’t slept a wink 
for the last three Sunday mornings.”—Brook/yn 
Life. 


WN 
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NOT QUITE FULL. 
* ParKER: I would join the church if it wasn’t 
full of hypocrites. 
TucKER: Oh, you are mistaken about that. 
There’s always room for one more,—Zi/e. 


De Goossy: Iam utterly ruined. I’ve lost 
every cent of my money. What shall I do? 

Reccy: Never mind, old chap—brace up and 
be a man. 

De Goossy: What, and brush some 
boots and clothes? Nevah!—/Puch. 


A DULL TRIP, 


First CABLE GRIPMAN: Have any luck on your 
last trip? 
SECOND CABLE GRIPMAN: One dog.—Zife. 


fellows 


Pastor: Iam sorry to hear that you went to 
the theatre during Lent. 

DuDELY: Well, I kept Lent all the same; I sat 
behind a woman with a large hat.— 7exas Siftings. 


Hicks: Phraser declares that he owes every- 
thing to his wife, 

Wicks: Nonsense; he oweg everybody in town. 
—Boston Transcript. 


AFTER THE FUNERAL. 

SHE: Yes, they were superb; but the idea of 
your getting Jacqueminots for a funeral! 

Hr: But the design was a gridiron, you noticed ! 
—Life. 

BY NO MEANS A NOVICE. 

Papa: Never, never play a trump when you 
can follow suit, Susie. 

Susie: The idea! How unkind of you, papa! 
T rather think I have played cards long enough to 


know that. What is the old trump, anyway ?— 
Truth. 


Mr: What month is it in which it is unlucky to 
be married? 

Mrs: Great Scott! what a poor memory you 
have, my dear. We were married in June.— 
Life. 


HECKER: What do you think of the high moral 
ground Smith takes? 
DecKER: It’s a bluff.— Puck. 











A prominent theatrical episode of the last month 
has been the dual performance of Madame Sans 
Gene. At the Broadway Kathryn Kidder con- 
tinues to play to large houses, while at Abbey’s 
Theatre Madame Rejane is struggling with the 
French version with questionable success. It is 
the general verdict that the American company is 
doing the most meritorious work in the rendering 
of this Napoleonic comedy. In the French ver- 
sion the Napoleon of M. Duquesne is admirable, 
being the result of long study on the part of this 
noted artist, but the other parts are better handled 
by the Broadway company and the stage direc- 
tion there is far superior. The acrid criticisms 
recently made by M. Febvre seem to have melted 
in most vapid sneerings in the opinion of most 
American critics and professional people who 
have seen and compared the two performances 
of «¢ Madame Sans Gene.” 

‘‘His Wife’s Mother” a comedy adapted from 
a German farcicality was produced February 26th, 
by W. H. Crane and his excellent company at the 
Fifth Avenue Theatre. Its successful run is due 
to Mr. Crane’s artistic interpretation of the 
aggrieved father-in-law, a character that suits him 


admirably. A wealthy old gentleman, Mr. Crane, . 


consents to his daughter’s marriage to Frank 
Hamilton and gives the young man control of 
his business. Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton leave 
Crane’s house and go to live by themselves, but 
the indefatigable father-in-law, devoted to his 
only daughter, follows them to their new home. 
The young husband in desperation demands that 
his wife choose between husband and father. 
The girl clings to her father and Hamilton takes 
a trip abroad. The pretty Widow Canary inter- 
poses to amend matters by sending for the hus- 
band and winning Crane for herself. The piece 
concludes with a happy union of all parties con. 
cerned. Crane’s acting provides amusement for 
the evening. There are bits of pathos mingled 
with funny situations and wholesome humor. 
No one but Crane could raise a farce comedy of 
so little actual merit to a successful metropolitan 
entertainment. Orrin Johnson makes a_ good 
American husband. Kate Denin Wilson is a de- 
lightful old Aunt Eliza and Ffolliott Paget charm- 
ingly impersonates the Widow Canary. 

‘Rory of the Hill,” a melodrama by James C. 
Roach, has been revived at the Academy of 
Music, with a strong cast and elaborate spectac- 
ular effects. There is nothing new in this Irish 
play, but it contains plenty of native humor and 
pathos in addition to its remarkable scenic dis- 
play. A middleman is engaged in robbing a 
Squire, aided by a police agent. His ulterior 
purpose is the securing the heroine, the Squire’s 
daughter, as his wife. But Grace, the heroine, 
has a sweetheart—Rory of the Hill—who rescues 
the girl and property, gaining the lion’s share of 
the applause. The piece contains one very sen- 
sational scene—the Irish eviction—in which ap- 
pear people, horses, geese, pigs and other live 
stock in real life. The hero is played with suc- 
cess by Mr. Roach, the author, and the elaborate 
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production is likely to attract good houses for 
the remainder of the season. 

“‘ The Foundling,” a farce comedy by W. Les- 
tocq and E. M. Robson, was produced February 
25 by one of Charles Frohman’s companies at 
Hoyt’s Theatre. After a rather tedious curtain 
raiser called ‘‘Lethe,” the piece opens with the 
amusing adventures of Dick Pennell, engaged to 
marry the daughter of Major Cotton. Sir Nicho- 
las and Lady Pennell present an obstacle to the 
marriage by announcing that Dick is not their 
child but a foundling. After an amusing search 
for his real parents Dick- is extricated from his 
difficulties by the arrival of Sir Nicholas, who 
proclaims him to be his nephew and heir. Sev- 
eral complications arise, involving Major Cotton 
and his wife. E. M. Holland as the Major is per- 
fect in his part, and Helen Tracy as Mrs. Cotton 
and Miller Kent as Dick do excellent character 
work. An especial attraction at this performance 
is the skirt dancing and acting of Cissy Fitzgerald, 
retarding the action of the farce, yet adding brill- 
iancy and fun to the entertainment. 

‘Little Christopher,” at the Garden Theatre, 
is following closely in lines of fun making, by 
which ‘‘1492”’ so long held the favor of theatre- 
goers. It is a bright medley of farce, musical 
comedy and the higher class of specialty perform- 
ance. In the leading réle Miss Bessie Bonehill 
is achieving marked success, which points to a 
brilliant future for her in the theatrical firmament. 

Critics are at one that ‘‘Gossip” is a poor play as 
a literary production, which will, nevertheless, in 
all probability, have a longrun. They vary, as 
do the points of the compass, as to what is the 
cause. Some attribute it with positive assurance 
to Mrs. Langtry’s acting; others, with equal 
vehemence, belittle her dramatic attainments, 
and give the credit to her superb tiara of dia- 
monds. Yet others ignore Mrs. Langtry alto- 
gether and give the credit entirely to the efficiency 
of her support. We are inclined to agree with 
the condemnation of the literary merits of the 
play, and attribute its success to a happy com- 
bination of Mrs, Langtry’s marked improvement 
asan artist since her last appearance, the very 
lavish and complete manner in which it was 
staged, and the general all-round excellence of 
the minor characters; a combination too infre- 
quently seen in a day rather given to the glori- 
fication of the bright particular star than to the 
display of general average ability. The plot is 
the shop-worn one of the revived love of an un- 
appreciative wife for a former lover, whois saved 
from the fatal step of elopement through the 
intercession of a friend (Mrs. Langtry). 

Eben Plympton as Count Marcy was singularly 
free from an error into which a less skillful actor 
would have fallen—ranting. Effie Shannon played 
the wayward wife with great care and success, and 
J. W. Piggott, as her husband, was well nigh 
perfect in a réle entirely new to him. Need we 
say that the part allotted to Aunt Eldridge was 
filled to perfection. She is indeed a welcome 
example of ‘‘the survival of the fittest.” 





